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PREFACE. 


I  BELIEVE  that,  in  offering  the  present  volume  to  the  public, 
I  am  rendering  an  acceptable  sendee,  not  only  to  those  who 
have  been,  who  are,  or  who  prospectively  may  be,  connected 
with  the  afiairs  of  our  Indian  and  Colonial  dependencies,  but 
to  all  who  have  a  common  interest  in  good  government  and 
the  administrative  efficiency  of  the  empire.  But  I  am  especially 
anxious  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a 
faseicultis  of  Selections,  for  which  the  Editor  alone  is  respon- 
dble,  from  the  numerous  public  and  private  papers,  left  behind 
him  by  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe.  Bearing  in  mind  that  these 
papers  are  the  growth  of  forty  years  of  incessant  official  activity, 
the  reader  will  not  expect  to  find  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume  more  than  certain  specimens  or  illustrations,  conveying, 
it  is  hoped,  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  the  writer^s  public 
life  and  the  tenor  of  his  opinions,  but  only  a  faint  one  of  the 
extent  of  his  activity  and  the  magnitude  of  his  labors. 

I  have  divided  the  papers  into  three  parts,  illustrative  of  the 
three  great  epochs  of  Lord  Metcalfe's  career  :  firstly,  his  earlier 
official  life  in  Lidia  before  he  became  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Gkrvemment ;  secondly,  the  period  during  which  he  sate  as  a 
member  of  that  Government;  and  thirdly,  the  space  of  time 
embraced  by  his  Jamaica  and  Canada  administrations.  Under 
each  of  these  heads  will  be  found  a  considerable  number  and 
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variety  of  papeis,  indicating  the  writer's  opinions  on  all,  or 
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nearly  all,  the  principal  questions  submitted  to  his  considera- 
tion during  the  forty-five  years  of  his  public  service.  In  this 
respect  there  is  a  completeness  about  the  present  collection 
which  I  believe  would  not  have  been  much  enhanced  if  the 
dimensions  of  the  work  had  been  greatly  extended. 

Except  in  one  or  two  especial  cases^  when  I  have  desired  to 
place  beside  each  other,  two  or  more  papers  bearing  on  the  same 
subject,  perhaps  illustrating  some  particular  chapter  of  Met- 
calfe's career^  the  arrangement  of  the  first  and  the  third  parts  of 
the  collection  is  strictly  chronological,  according  to  the  date  of 
composition.  In  the  second  part  I  have  thought  it  more  expedient 
to  classify  the  Council  Minutes — placing  in  separate  sections  the 
Military  and  Political,  the  Revenue  and  Judicial  Papers;  and 
80  on.  The  first  and  third  parts  have  more  of  autobiographical 
interest  than  the  second^  for  they  relate  mainly  to  circumstances 
with  which  the  writer  was  personally  and  actively  concerned; 
but  perhaps  the  second  part,  devoted  to  minutes  written  at  a 
time  when  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  duties^  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  involved  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
range  of  Indian  Government,  political  and  administrative,  will 
be  considered  of  the  greatest  abstract  importance.  It  is,  how- 
ever, that  which  necessarily  most  imperfectly  represents  the 
extent  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  literary  activity.  The  work  of 
a  member  of  Council  is  emphatically  pen-work,  and  the  writer 
of  these  papers  addressed  himself  earnestly  to  the  consideration 
of  almost  every  question  that  came  before  him. 

With  regard  to  the  papers  themselves  a  few  words  may  be 
said.  The  selection  of  them  has  been  influenced  by  various 
considerations.  I  can  hardly  hope  that  it  is  altogether  such  as 
Lord  Metcalfe  himself  would  have  made,  but  I  have  endea- 
voured, to  tli6  utmost  of  my  ability,  to  approximate  to  such  a 
consummation.  It  has  been  my  object  to  impart  as  much 
variety  as  possible  to  the  collection.  Some  of  the  papers  are 
historical;  some  disquisitional;  some  are  given  for  the  sake  of 
the  facts,  others  for  the  sake  of  the  arguments  they  contain; 
some  as  illustrations  of  the  character  or  career  of  the  writer; 
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otHers  for  their  abstr&ct  interest  or  importance.  And  it  may 
be  added,  that  whilst  I  have  striven  to  make  the  intent  and 
purport  of  the  insertion  of  each  letter,  minute,  or  despatch 
especially  appreciable  by  the  reader  of  Lord  Metcalfe's  "  Life 
and  Correspondence,"  it  has  been  my  endeavour,  at  the  same 
time,  so  to  select  and  so  to  arrange  the  papers  as  to  give  to 
the  present  volume  something  of  a  biographical  character,  and 
thereby  to  render  it  in  itself  sufficiently  intelligible  to  those 
who  now  for  the  first  time  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  great 
and  good  man  who  wrote  them. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  I  believed  that  the  in- 
trusion of  many  explanatory  notes  was  not  necessary.  The 
papers,  for  the  most  part,  tell  their  own  story.  To  have  in- 
serted much  biographical  matter  would  have  been  to  repeat 
what  I  have  written  elsewhere;  and  to  comment,  either  ap- 
provingly or  disapprovingly,  on  Lord  Metcalfe's  opinions,  would 
have  been  clearly  an  impertinence.  These  opinions  are  pub- 
lished because  they  are  his;  and  whether  they  are  mine  or  not 
the  majority  of  readers  will  not  care  to  inquire.  It  is  hardly 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  any  two  men  should  concur  wholly 
in  opinion  on  so  large  a  variety  of  subjects;  but,  where  difier- 
ence  arises,  there  are  few  who  will  not  mistrust  their  own  Judg- 
ment on  finding  that  Metcalfe  is  their  opponent.  The  reader, 
at  all  events,  may  in  every  case  feel  assured  that  the  opinion 
expressed  is  the  growth  of  much  thought  and  much  experience; 
that  it  comes  honestly  and  earnestly,  from  the  full  heart;  and 
that  it  has  been  maintained  throughout  a  life  distinguished  by 
many  great  qualities,  but  by  none  so  much  as  by  its  consistency. 

In  such  a  collection  as  this,  altogether  to  have  avoided  the 
insertion  of  papers  relating  to  circumstances  almost  forgotten, 
or  to  systems  of  government  long  since  exploded,  would  have 
been  impossible,  if  it  would  have  been  desirable.  The  vast 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century, 
in  the  administrative  principles  and  practices  of  the  English  in 
India,  must  necessarily  impart  something  of  an  antiquarian 
character  to  such  a  volume  as  this.     But  whilst,  in  a  biogra- 
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phical  point  of  yiew^  h  ia  mtetefiting  to  trace  the  OpimoiiB  of 
the  ivziter,  and  to  discern  the  extent  to  -vriuch  he  may  hare 
been  instmmental  in  erolving  or  hastening  the  changes  of 
-which  I  speak,  there  is  much  in  those  papers  to  be  read  with 
profit  at  the  present  time;  and  in  others  are  contained  lessons 
as  pertinent  to  the  present  conjimctnre  of  pablic  affiiira  as 
though  they  had  been  written  yesterday.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  weighty  political  tmths  inculcated  in  these  writings  of 
Lord  Metcalfe,  the  disr^ard  of  which  has  been  rife  with  na- 
tional calamity,  of  which  we  are  only  now  b^inning  to  fathom 
the  uttermost  depihs. 

The  papers  in  this  cdlection  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions^ 
been  printed  from  the  original  drafts  in  Lord  Metcalfe's  hand- 
writing, and  may  therefore  be  reHed  upon  as  wholly  and  ex- 
olusiYely  his  own — a  reliance  not  always  to  be  pUtced  in  the 
published  minutes  and  despatches  of  statesmen  who  have  be- 
nefited largely  by  ministerial  assistance  at  different  epochs  of 
their  career.  Two  or  three  of  them  have  been  printed,  wholly 
or  partly,  before;  but,  with  these  trifling  exceptions,  the  contents 
of  the  volume  are  now  given  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  notes  to  which  no  initials  are 
attached  are  wholly  the  Editor's.  Lord  Metcalfe's  own  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  initials  O.  T.  M. 

J.  W.  KATE. 

SmtohWigfy^  Mittt^  lS5o« 
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EREATA. 

Pages  41  and  42,  for  <<  bavtch,**  read  '<  bmOek.*' 

Page  54,  line  7  (introductory  note),  /or  "  term  of  his  sentence," 

read  "  term  of  the  senteiu^" 
Page  385,  line  3  (introductory  noie},y!>r  ''under  bis  comnuuid," 

read  "  under  his  charge." 


ABSTRACT  OF  LORD  METCALFE'S  OFFICIAL  CAREER. 


iThe  annexed  Idst  of  the  different  Offices  held  by  Lord  Metcalfe,  and  the  dates 
of  his  appointment  to  them,  may  be  useful  to  the  reader,  as  indicating  the 
position  tohieh  he  occupied,  at  different  periods,  when  he  torote  the  following 
papers,  and  in  some  degree  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  com- 
posed."] 

Assistant  to  the  Eesident  at  Scindiah's  Court    ....  Dec.  31, 1801. 

Assistant  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office Oct.  4,  1802. 

Assistant  in  the  Governor -General's  Office  (partly  in  de- 
tached employ  with  the  Commander-in-Chief) ....  April  3, 1803. 

Employed  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  abolition 
of  the  CJovemor-General's  Office ,  1806. 

First  Assistant  to  the  Eesident  at  Delhi Aug.  15, 1806. 

Envoy  to  Lahore ,    .    .  Aug.  29, 1808. 

Deputy-Secretary  with  the  Governor-General     ....  July  15, 1809. 

Acting-Eesident  at  Scindiah's  Court May  15, 1810. 

Resident  at  Delhi Feb.  25, 1811. 

Political  and  Private  Secretary Jan.  29, 1819. 

Resident  at  Hyderabad Dec.  26,  1820. 

Resident  and  Civil  Commissioner  at  Delhi,  and  Agent  to 
the  Governor-General  in  Rajpootana Aug.  26, 1825. 

Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India Aug.  24, 1827. 

(Jovemor-General  of  India March  20, 1835. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces     .  April  13, 1836. 

Retired  from  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  .    .  Feb.  21, 1838. 


...  » 


Gk)vemor  of  Jamaica  (sworn  in) Sept.  26, 1839. 

Governor-General  of  Canada  (sworn  in) March  30, 1842. 


Bom  January  30, 1785.    Died  September  5, 1846. 


SELECTIONS 


FSOM  THE 


PAPEES  OF  LOED  METCALFE. 


PART  I. 

THE  POLICY  OF  SIR  GEORGE  BARLOW. 

[Witli  tlie  exception  of  a  memorandum  written  in  1804,  relative  to  the 
advantages  of  locating  a  proposed  subsidiary  force  at  Kotah,  and  published 
in  his  Memoirs,  the  following  is  the  earliest  political  document  of  any  im- 
portance to  be  found  among  Lord  Metcalfe's  pi^rs.  It  was  written  in 
1806,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  was  attached  to  Lord  Lake's  army ; 
and  seemingly  drawn  up  for  the  perusal  of  his  father.  Embodying  as  it 
does,  in  cleiur,  forcible,  but  not  always  very  official  language,  the  views  of 
the  Wellesley  School,  it  illustrates,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  the  early 
political  development  of  the  old  race  of  Indian  civilians.  The  Elphinstones- 
and  Metcalfes— rthe  Jenkinses  and  Adams — of  the  first  years  of  the  present 
century  were  ripe  Indian  statesmen  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  which  is  now 
fixed  for  the  first  entrance  of  the  new  race  into  the  public  service.] 

Sib  GeoBGE  Bablow  has  determined,  from  some  motives 
which  he  designates  "  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  adminis- 
tration," to  withdraw  from  all  connexion  and  alliance  with  the 
states  situated  west  of  the  Jumna,  and  to  get  rid  of  all  our  pos- 
sessions west  of  the  same  river,  with  the  reservation  of  a  strip 
of  land  along  its  western  bank  of  a  few  miles'  breadth.    This 
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determination  has  been  so  powerful  as  to  supersede  every 
other  consideration.  The  advantages  of  increased  resources, 
the  military  strength  of  our  frontier,  and  even  our  reputation, 
is  sacrificed  to  it.  To  every  argument  that  has  been  urged  to 
dissuade  the  Grovernor-General  from  this  determination,  the 
same  answer  has  always  been  given  :  *^  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  my  administration,  and  to  this  aU  other  considera- 
tions must  yield." 

If  the  Jumna  was  a  river  of  such  depth  as  to  form  a  boundary, 
some  reason  might  be  supposed  for  making  a  boundary  of  it. 
Bat  die  fact  is,  it  is  everywhere  fordable  in  all  months  except- 
ing those  during  which,  in  common  with  it,  every  rivulet 
swelled  by  the  rains  is  impassable.  The  lands  to  the  west  are 
as  fertile,  the  people  under  good  government  would  be  as  quiet, 
and  the  states  with  whom  we  have  alliances  are  as  good  as  else- 
where. What  magic  is  it  which  shall  make  one  bank  of  such 
a  stream  the  object  of  dread  and  aversion,  when  the  other  is 
everything  desirable  ?  Why  should  an  alliance  on  one  side  be 
useless,  when  on  the  other  it  is  salutary  ?  Why  should  in- 
fluence to  the  right  be  dangerous,  if  to  the  left  it  is  power  and 
safety?  Sir  George  Barlow  in  his  closet,  looking  at  a  map, 
sees  a  black  line  marking  the  course  of  a  river;  he  draws  his 
pencil  along  this  line,  and  says,  ^^  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  &rther;''  and  this  forms  a  fundamental  principle.  I  can 
fancy  no  other  cause  for  his  astonishing  determination  to  keep 
nothing  that  he  can  get  rid  of  on  one  side  of  the  imaginary  line. 
But  he  may  as  well  set  his  chair  on  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and 
order  the  waves  to  stop ;  for  the  influence  of  Britain  will  roll 
in  spite  of  him  beyond  the  Jumna,  or  else  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
will  be  the  Jumna  which  shall  separate  the  states  of  India  from 
the  British  Empire.  Ibis  inflexible  rule  looks  too  much  like  a 
government  of  straight  lines;  it  looks  like  a  government  which 
decides  political  questions  by  e2camining  maps  in  a  closet,  with- 
out attention  to  the  knowledge  which  is  to  be  acquired  by  an 
extensive  view  of  the  whole  field. 

Sir  George's  fundamental  principle  in  this  policy, is,  perhaps. 
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part  of  that  general  principle  at  this  moment  in  &yor  with  our 
rulers,  of  withdrawing  fix>m  all  external  connexions,  and  con- 
fining our  views  to  the  government  of  our  own  territories.  It 
is  asserted  that  our  force  will  thus  be  concentrated,  our  power 
compact,  and  our  empire  at  peace.  Would  the  human  body 
be  more  vigorous  by  the  application  of  an  axe  to  its  limbs? 
Would  a  skilfiil  surgeon,  in  order  to  increase  its  strength,  cut 
o£f  an  arm  ?  It  is  as  wise  to  throw  away  the  power  and 
influence  which  we  actually  possess  west  of  the  Jumna.  That 
power  and  influence  I  belkve  to  be  an  arm  to  the  British 
Empire,  which  may  be  exercised  with  important  advantage. 
The  treaty  of  peace  with  Holkar,  bad  as  it  is,  has  left  us  in 
possession  of  the  acknowledged  supremacy  in  Hindostan,  and 
has  liberated  from  Mahratta  extortion  and  oppression  those 
states  which  are  under  our  protection.*  The  protection  of 
these  states  against  the  Mahrattas  (and  there  exists  no  other 
power  against  which  we  can  be  called  to  protect  them)  can 
be  no  encumbrance.  The  relinquishment  of  all  claims  upon 
them  being  acknowledged  by  the  Mahrattas  in  treaties,  they 
would  certainly  refrain  firom  attacking  them  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  engage  in  war  with  us;  and  if  they  are  willing  to 
incur  this  risk,  they  may  as  soon  make  an  incursion  into  our 
territories  as  upon  our  allies,  or  break  any  other  article  of  the 
treaty.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  keep  those  states  quiet 
with  each  other;  say  but  the  word,  and  they  will  be  stilL  Of 
this  I  have  no  doubt  Their  confirmed  habits  of  restraint  and 
dependence  make  it  certain. 

The  assertion  that  these  alliances  are  no  benefit  to  us  is  not 
true.  They  form  a  large  extent  between  the  Mahrattas  and  us. 
Under  our  influence  they  are  good  neighbours.  They  make  a 
good  military  frontier.  In  the  event  of  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
hostilities  are  carried  far  from  our  territories,  and  we  still  enjoy 

*  The  mischief  of  this  treaty  has  poora,  &c.,  to  Holkar,    the   aban- 

been  completed   by  the  Gk)vemor-  donment  of  the  Rajah  of  Boondee  to 

Gaieral's  sabseciaent  acts,  by  the  Holkar's  revenge,  and  the  rnpture  d[ 

gratuitous   cession  of  Tonk  naior  the  treaty  of  Jyepore.— G.  T,  M. 
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the  advantages  of  a  friendly  coontiy  in  our  rear.  These 
alliances  afford  us  all  the  benefit  which  is  derived  from  influence 
and  supremacy.  Weak  as  Holland  is,  surely  France  derives 
advantage  from  her  influence  over  it.  Hers  is  an  influence  by 
usurpation;  our  influence  over  these  petty  states  is  one  of  their 
seeking,  and  one  which  they  will  not  resign  as  long  as  they  can 
keep  it.  A  proof  of  this  is  that  the  government,  in  order  to 
^et  rid  of  the  alliance  with  Jyepore,  sets  up  a  right,  false,  I  think, 
and  unjust,  to  dissolve  it;  and  proposes  to  persuade  the  Rajahs 
of  Bhurtpore  and  Macheree  to  resign  their  alliances  with  us 
by  offering  considerable  territory  to  them. 

The  most  important  advantage  to  us  from  these  alliances  is 
the  preservation  of  these  countries  from  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  Mahratta  power,  influence,  and 
resources.  India  contains  no  more  than  two  great  powers, 
British  and  Mahratta,  and  every  other  state  acknowledges  the 
influence  of  one  or  the  other.  Every  inch  that  we  recede  will 
be  occupied  by  them.  It  is  a  new  species  of  policy  to  increase 
our  own  strength  by  increasing  the  power  of  our  rival  and 
natural  enemy.  Suppose  England  to  have  an  established  in- 
fluence over  Holland,  would  Ministers  glory  in  their  wisdom  if 
they  withdrew  that  influence  and  threw  Holland  necessarily 
under  the  oppression  of  France  ?  What  is  it  that  should 
make  political  wisdom  in  this  country  so  opposite  to  what  has 
been  considered  wisdom  in  Europe?  I  have  occasionally  heard 
something  of  a  commercial  policy  belonging  to  the  Company 
separate  from  its  interests  as  a  sovereign  state.  Without  en- 
tering here  into  the  question  how  far  the  Company  may  have 
benefited  by  becoming  a  potentate,  and  granting,  without  dis- 
cussion, the  full  justice  of  all  the  lamentations  which  are  uttered 
on  this  subject  by  many  worthy  directors  and  proprietors,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  cannot  now  be  helped — the 
evil  is  done.  Sovereigns  you  are,  and  as  such  must  act  if  you 
do  not  mean  to  destroy  the  power  of  acting  at  all,  to  demolish 
your  whole  corporation,  your  trade,  and  your  existence.  Exe- 
crate the  memories  of  Clive  and  Watson,  and  those  who  first 
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brought  you  from  the  state  of  merchants.  Bum  them  in  effigy, 
hang  their  statues,  and  blast  with  infamy  those  male&ctors. 
Tour  progress  since  has  been  inevitable,  and  necessary  to  your 
existence.  ^^  To  stop  is  dangerous,  to  recede  is  ruin,"  said  Lord 
Clive  at  an  early  stage  of  our  power.  We  have  arrived  now 
at  that  pitch  that  we  may  stop  without  danger,  but  we  cannot 
recede  without  serious  consequences.  We  have  been  made  so 
strong  that  the  idea  of  ruin  cannot  enter  into  my  mind,  and  we 
may  lose  considerable  strength  without  immediately  feeling  the 
loss.  This,  however,  does  not  make  it  wisdom  wilfully  and 
wantonly  to  incur  that  loss,  and  to  impair  that  strength.  Thia 
does  not  make  it  wisdom  to  give  power  and  resources  to  those 
who  are  our  rivals,  and  will  be  again,  if  strengthened,  our 
enemies.  I  find  that  I  have  entered  on  a  subject  that  is  too 
extensive  for  the  purpose  with  which  I  commenced  these  notes. 
I  repeat,  you  are,  in  spite  of  yourselves,  sovereigns,  and  must 
be  guided  by  those  rules  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world  has 
applied  to  the  government  of  empires. 

I  have  heard  much  of  the  vicious  coilsequences  of  the  spirit 
of  ambition  and  aggrandisement  which  has  sullied  our  cha- 
racter; I  have  heard,  I  say,  much  of  this,  but  have  seen  nothing, 
either  of  the  vicious  consequences,  or  imaginary  causes.  That 
our  power,  reputation,  glory,  have  been  aggrandised,  I  cannot 
deny.  They  have  been  proudly  and  nobly  aggrandised.  I 
have  also  heard  much  of  a  charming  notion  of  keeping  our 
place  in  India  and  our  tranquillity  by  a  new  system  of  gene^ 
rosity,  moderation,  and  innocence. 

This  system,  literally  pursued,  would  be  to  give  away  as 
much  as  we  can,  to  keep  as  little  as  we  can,  and  to  be  as  weak 
as  we  can.  This  is  nonsense.  To  trust  for  tranquillity  not  to 
our  power  and  influence,  but  to  our  moderation  and  innocence^ 
is  pretty  in  theory,  but  would  be  very  foolish  in  practice,  par- 
ticularly applied  to  Mahrattas.  To  meet  their  ambition  and 
enterprise  with  the  language  of  peace,  would  be  to  preach  to 
the  roaring  ocean  to  be  still.  For  our  security,  we  must  rest 
upon  oiir  strength.    Leave  us  as  we  are,  but  do  not,  by  false 
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and  new  doctrines^  diminish  the  strength  which  we  possess. 
Let  us  not  establish  maxims  which  are  condemned  by  the  his- 
tory of  all  ages.  Our  empire  in  India  is  vast,  and  mnst  be 
managed  in  the  way  of  other  empires.  We  must  exist  as  a 
great  state.  Without  croaking,  it  may  be  observed  that  our 
goyemment  is  upon  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  we  may  have 
cause  to  repent  of  the  operation  of  the  new  principles.  They 
have  done  no  good  yet  The  assertion  that  we  have  been 
immoderate  and  aggresdve  is  very  untrue.  We  have,  I  am 
sure,  been  more  moderate  than  any  state  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances  ever  was  before.  I  will  be  content  to  have  this 
question  decided  by  the  natives  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  like,  in  the  existing  policy,  the  inclination  evident 
in  the  Govemor-Greneral's  despatches  to  reduce  every  ques- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  mere  expediency,  and  to  give  no 
weight  to  character  and  honor;  to  put  out  of  view  our  proud 
pre-eminence,  and  to  act  as  a  petty,  weak,  temporiong  state. 
This  is  carried  so  far,  and  all  objections  are  made  so  trifling 
when  immediate  convenience  directs,  as  to  amount  in  some  in- 
stances {vide  the  despatches  which  assume  the  right  to  dissolve 
our  alliances  with  the  Rana  of  Gk>hud  and  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore^ 
without  the  consent  of  those  allies),  in  my  opinion,  to  a  positive 
breach  of  faith.  This  policy,  at  least,  operates  to  the  injury  of 
our  reputation.  The  native  powers  of  India  understand  the 
law  of  nations  on  a  broad  scale^  though  they  may  not  adhere 
to  it;  but  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  nice  quirks  upon 
which  oiir  finished  casuists  would  draw  up  a  paper  to  establish 
political  rights. 

Our  name  is  high^  but  these  acts  must  lower  it.  And  a 
natural  consequence  is,  that  we  shall  not  again  be  trusted  with 
confidence. 

I  would  wish  to  see  our  government  feelingly  alive  to  points 
of  honor,  and  less  tenacious  of  questions  of  argumentative 
right.  I  would  wish  it  to  act  in  cases^  such  as  the  two  men- 
tioned, more  according  to  the  expectations  which  the  native 
states  are  authorised  to  form,  than  to  the  letter  of  our  own  law. 
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We  roKj  find  a  jtittification  on  sach  quettioxui  in  some  ebmor 
of  our  own  books,  but  for  the  important  purpose  of  reputatioa^ 
it  ia  requisite  that  we  should  be  justified  in  the  mind  of  India. 
In  the  cases^  however,  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  are  justified^ 
I  think,  nowhere;.  The  arguments  adduced  are  fiJae  (particu- 
larly on  the  Gohud  question),  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
oyerthrow  them  by  a  plain  statement  of  fiM^ 

The  Cknremor-Greneral,  in  some  of  his  despatches,  distinctly 
says  that  he  contemplates  in  the  discard  of  the  native  powers 
an  additional  source  of  strength;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken^ 
some  of  his  plans  go  directly,  and  are  dmgned  to  foment  dia- 
cord  among  those  states.  To  foment  discord  seema  to  me 
barbarous,  unwarrantable,  and  monstrous;  and  even  to  contem- 
plate  in  it  any  source  of  strength  is  unworthy  of  our  pre- 
eminent station.  Such  a  policy  at  best  can  only  be  suited  to 
petty  estates.  Applied  to  our  empire  in  India  it  is  extremely 
filthy.*  Lord  Wellesley's  desire  was  to  unite  the  tranquillity 
of  all  the  powers  of  Lidia  with  our  own.  How  fidr,  how 
beautiful,  how  virtuous^ -  does  this  system  seem;  how  tenfold 
fair,  beautiful,  and  virtuous  when  compared  with  the  other 
ugly,  nasty,  abominable  one. 

But  I  can  contemplate  no  source  of  strength  in  the  discord  of 
contiguous  powers.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  our  advanced 
state  of  power  no  great  contentions  can  arise  which  will  not 
soon  reach  and  entangle  us.  It  is  impossible  oomi^etely  to 
insulate  ourselves,  and  we  must  be  subject  to  the  same  diancea 
which  work  upon  states  situated  as  we  are.  It  ia  matter  of 
astonishment  that  any  person  can  think  that  it  is  in  our  power 
to  draw  in  our  arms  and  separate  ourselves  entiiely  from  the 
afiairs  of  India — ^that  we  can  exist,  great  as  we  are,  without 
dependent  friend  or  foe — that  wars  are  to  kindle  and  rage  <m 
every  part  of  our  extennve  frontier,  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
moved  by  them.  This  is  a  new  and,  I  think,  mistaken  notion. 
It  is  our  interest,  I  am  sure  (leaving  out  the  question  of 

*  Lord  Wellesley  has    censured    gant  replr  to  the  Calcutta  address  m 
this  by  anticipatioiL    Vide  his  ele-    1804.-^.  T.  M. 
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morality  and  virtue,  things  not  always  admitted  into  politics), 
to  promote  the  general  peace.  It  is  the  only  sure  way  of  pre- 
serving tranquility  to  ourselves.  The  acts  of  the  last  six  months 
not  only  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  preserving  peace  in  India, 
but  must  operate  to  cause  and  encourage  dissension.  ^  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it 

Our  present  motion  is  retrograde ;  I  shall  be  happy  when  our 
governors  will  halt.  This  study  to  decrease  our  influence  is 
fanny.  I  caniiot  understand  it.  For  my  part,  I  wish  to  have 
our  influence  increased.  It  is  generally  sought  for,  and  I  am 
certain  in  its  operation  it  gives  the  most  real  and  essential 
benefit  to  all  chiefs  and  states,  and  to  the  subjects  of  all  chiefi 
and  states  over  which  it  is  ejcercised.  There  is  a  loud  cry  that 
we  arc  in  danger  from  extended  dominion.  For  my  part  I  can 
contemplate  universal  dominion  in  India  without  much  fear. 

I  do  not  like  the  determined  spirit  of  penury  which  is 
evident  in  this  administration.  Economy  in  a  government  is 
one  of  the  greatest  political  virtues,  but  let  the  directors  think 
what  they  will  there  may  be  too  muck  of  it  if  it  is  too  pardmo- 
nious.  It  ceases  then  to  be  a  virtue,  and  becomes  one  of  the 
most  absurd  political  follies,  and  one  of  the  worst  political 
vices.  There  is,  I  think,  too  much  of  it  when  it  appears  to  be 
the  ruling  and  sole  principle  of  government ;  when  it  is  displayed 
in  every  public  advertisement  and  introduced  into  every  secret 
despatch;  when  deductions  of  pence  and  farthings  are  consi- 
dered more  important  than  the  fate  of  empires ;  in  a  word, 
when  the  government  entirely  discards  liberality. 

^'Mere  parsimony  is  not  economy;  it  is  separable  in  theory 
from  it,  and  in  fact  it  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  a  part  of  economy, 
according  to  circumstances.  Expense,  and  great  expense,  may 
be  an  essential  part  in  true  economy.  If  parsimony  were  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  that  virtue,  there  is,  however, 
another  and  a  higher  economy.  Economy  is  a  distributive 
virtue,  and  conasts  not  in  saving  but  in  selection.  Parsimony 
requires  no  providence,  no  sagacity,  no  powers  of  combination, 
no  comparison,  no  judgment.    Mere  instinct,  and  that  not  an 
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instinct  of  the  noblest  kind,  may  produce  this  false  economy  in 
perfection.    The  other  economy  has  larger  views." 

In  a  service  like  this,  which  is  pursued  for  an  independence, 
and  to  which  the  wealthy  never  have  recourse,  and  in  which 
services  cannot  be  rewarded  with  honors,  merit  must  be  re- 
warded by  situations  uniting  credit  with  emolument.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  human  character  to  look  to  a  reward.  Without 
this  hope  there  would  be  much  less  of  zeal  and  public  spirit  than 
there  now  is.  Self-love  plays  its  part  in  our  most  dianterested 
acts.  Every  government  of  the  world  has  instituted  rewards  as 
weU  as  punishment  for  the  encouragement  of  pubHc  virtue  among 
its  citizens;  and  when  a  government  loses  sight  of  this  principle, 
it  will  soon  lose  the  power  of  rewarding  any  public  virtue,  for 
all  virtue  will  be  extinguished.  When  a  man's  conscience  tells 
him  that  he  has  worked  hard  and  merited  well,  he  expects  re- 
ward, 

I  look  on  the  considehttion  of  public  service  or  public  orna- 
ment to  be  real  and  very  justice;  and  I  ever  held  a  scanty  and 
penurious  justice  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  wrong.  I  hold 
it  to  be  in  its  consequences  the  worst  economy  in  the  world. 
In  saving  money  I  soon  can  count  up  all  the  good  I  do;  but 
wheD>  by  a  cold  penury,  I  blast  the  abilities  of  a  nation,  the 
ill  I  may  do  is  beyond  all  calculation. 

Indeed,  no  man  knows,  when  he  cuts  off  the  incitements  to 
a  virtuous  ambition,  and  the  just  rewards  of  public  service, 
what  infinite  mischief  he  may  do  his  country  through  all  gene- 
rations. Such  saving  to  the  public  may  prove  the  worst  mode 
of  robbing  it. 

Individuals  may  repeatedly  be  disappointed,  as  in  all  states 
some  must  be,  without  any  extensive  injury  to  the  public  in- 
terests, because  the  hope  which  is  the  incitement  remains  for 
all;  but  when  to  withhold  reward  and  distinction  comes  to  be 
a  system  of  administration,  then  the  public  interests  will  su£fer 
injury,  incalculable  injury.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  this 
is  the  case,  from  the  apparent  system  of  this  administration. 
Its  inflexible  adherence  to  its  principles  of  parsimony,-  and  its 
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boestixig  digplaj  of  iheih,  leads  us  to  betiere  tbat  CberaHty  is 
excluded  from  its  Tooibokry. 

If  thk  k  the  cue,  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  obeenring^that 
the  present  government  wiU  not  exdte  sEeal,  will  not  encourage 
ability,  and  is  no  friend  to  enterprise^  but  a  sure  check  to  all 
public  energies  and  spirit,  and  the  consequences  must  be  bod. 

Distinct  from  the  fimlts  of  parsimony,  but  operating  with 
the  flame  efiect^  is  the  coldness  and  want  of  feeling  of  the  go- 
vefnment.  It  does  nothing  with  warmtl^  and  heart.  This  may 
appear  to  be  a  foolish  objectioti,  but  wiU  not  prove  to  be  so. 
Something  more  than  cold  approbation  is  required  to  foster 
great  minds — the  approbation  should  be  hearty.  Men  who 
perform  great  actions  want  to  be  admiredi  and  axe  not  content 
with  being  iq>proved.  Men  may  serve  mider  such  a  govern- 
ment correctly,  but  the  good  of  the  state  requires  that  they 
should  serve  zealously.  Men  will  not  serve  zealously  unless 
their  government  is  zealous  to  do  them  honor.  I  ventare  to 
pronounce  that  this  administration  will  be  coldly  served.  Lord 
Wdlesley,  firom  the  fire  of  patriotbm  which  blazed  in  his  own 
l^east,  emitted  sparks  which  animated  the  breasts  of  all  who 
came  within  the  reach  of  his  notice. 

Our  present  Governor  is  too  cold  in  his  own  character  to  give 
any  warmth  to  others;  and  this  characteristic  of  his  private 
life  seems  to  be  a  feature  of  his  public  administration.  If  the 
case  could  be  supposed  of  a  state  in  which  public  spirit  and  the 
whole  train  of  public  virtues  should  be  persecuted,  oondenmed, 
and  punished,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  public  virtues 
would,  in  that  state,  cease  to  exist.  And  by  the  same  rule  it 
appears  that  if  these  virtues  are  slighted  and  neglected,  they 
win  not  flourish  with  the  strength  and  beauty  which  is  given' 
to  them  by  culture  and  attention. 

There  are  truly  great  patriots,  who,  under  any  circumstances, 
will  zealously  labor  for  the  interests  of  their  country;  but  some 
uncommon  greatness  is  required  to  keep  them  in  their  righteous 
course  under  such  obstacles  as  have  been  alluded  to.  Such,  then, 
there' are;  but  general  arguments  are  applied  to  ihe  generality, 
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and  these  do  certainly  require  the  stimulants  of  Hope  and  Am- 
bition. 

These  loose^  unconnected  notes  may  serve  to  convey  to  my 
father  some  of  my  ideas  on  the  present  administration.  The 
subject  is  so  extensive,  that  if  I  continued  my  observations,  I 
ishould  Qwell  my  paper  to  an  enormous  size.  I  am  too  lazy  to 
put  what  I  have  said  into  any  decent  form;  and  after  all,  my 
thoughts  can  be  of  no  importance. 

I  respect  Sir  George  Barlow,  and  wish  him  well;  but  I 
cannot  approve  the  principles  which  he  professes  and  acts  upon. 

Lord  Wellesley's  system  was  abandoned  at  an  unfortunate 
p^od,  when  its  success  was  nearly  completed.  If  that  system 
had  been  carried  into  ccmiplete  operation,  permanent  peace  and 
consequent  wealth  would  have  b^sn  in  our  hands.  The  abanr 
donment  of  that  system,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  throws  India 
back  into  its  former  state  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Our 
tranquillity  will  again  depend  upon  the  will  of  either  Sindhiah, 
Holkar,  or  Bhoonsla;  and  our  only  hope  of  the  continuance  of 
it  rests  upon  the  notion  that  those  chiefs^  singly  or  united^  will 
never  dare  to  risk  a  war  with  us.  I  hope,  as  much  as  any  man 
can,  that  the  dread  of  our  valor  will  always  operate  upon  them; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  an  increase  of  their  strengtL  and  in- 
fluence^ and  a  diminution  of  our  own,  are  not  the  best  means 
of  keeping  alive  their  consciousness  of  our  superiority. 
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THE  MISSION  TO  RUNJEET  SINGH. 

[1808-9.] 

[The  despatclies  written  by  Mr.  Metcalfe,  daring  his  miBsion  to  the 
Punjab,  in  1808-9,  are  so  numerous,  that  the  extracts  made  from  them  can 
but  faintly  illustrate  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  collection.  Two  of 
the  most  comprehensiye  letters  in  the  series  have,  however,  been  selected— 
the  first  expounding  the  young  envoy's  views  of  the  poUcy  to  be  pursued 
towards  Kunjeet  Singh,  and  the  other  entering  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  resources  of  the  Sikh  ruler.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  they  were 
written  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty,  they  will,^^I  think,  be  regarded  as 
very  remarkable  State-papers.  A  sketdi  of  ^e  circumstances  under  which 
the  mission  was  sent,  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  it,  written  some 
years  afterwards*  by  Metcalfe  himself,  is  prefixed  to  the  letters.] 

The  objects  of  the  mission  to  Runjeet  Singh  were  to  nego- 
tiate a  defensive  alliance^  and  concert  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Punjab  and  the  British  possessions  in  India  against 
the  apprehended  invasion  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte*    This  mis- 


*  In  answer,  I  believe,  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions  put  to  him  by  the 
Chief  Secretary,  m  1814,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  "Hastings,  when  Met- 
calfe was  in  the  Governor-General's 
camp: 

"What  led  to  the  mission  to  Kun- 
jeet Singh  P 

"  What  were  the  demands  made 
bv  us  on  Runjeet  Singh,  and  what 
tne  npunds  ol  those  demands  P 

*' Uow  were  those  demands  met 
by  Kunjeet  Singh  P  Were  they  dis- 
puted, and  on  muii  grounds  P 


''What was  the  final  settlement, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was 
concluded? 

"Did  that  settlement  expressly, 
or  by  implication,  restrain  the  Briti^ 
Government  from  extending  its  power 
beyond  the  Sutlej  P 

"  Did  any  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  de- 
spatches comprehend  a  general  view 
of  the  negotiation  and  settlement  P 

*'  What  were  considered  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  the  Sutlej,  instead 
of  the  Jumna,  for  our  boundary  in 
that  direQtionP" 
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sion  was  nmultaneous  with  another  sent  to  Caubul,  with  similar 
views  as  relating  to  that  country. 

In  the  first  instance  we  made  no  demands,  but  merely  pro- 
portions for  an  intimate  alliance  for  the  purpose  above  men- 
tioned. 

Our  propositions  were  met  by  the  most  striking  display  of 
j[ealousyi  distrust,  and  suspicion,  and  by  immediate  endeavours 
on  the  part  of  Runjeet  Singh  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
the  country  between  the  SuUej  and  the  Jumna,  to  facilitate 
which  he  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a 
British  mission  to  his  camp,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  in  that 
design. 

The  character  and  the  ambitious  views  disclosed  by  Bunjeet 
Singh  induced  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government.  The  expectation  of  making  a  friend  of  him  was 
abandoned  as  vain,  and  it  was  determined  to  restrain  him  in 
that  quarter  in  which  he  might  be  considered  most  dangerous 
as  an  enemy. 

Up  to  this  period  the  British  Government  had  not  resolved 
to  take  the  Sikh  chiefs  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna 
under  its  protection,  neither  had  it  ever  pledged  itself  against 
doing  so.  Runjeet  Singh  had  been  allowed  to  make  great 
strides  towards  the  subjugation  of  their  country  without  oppo- 
sition on  our  part.  All  their  applications  for  succour  were 
neglected;  and  when  the  British  mission  arrived  in  Runjeet 
Singh's  camp,  several  of  the  principal  chiefs  in  question  were 
there  in  compulsory  attendance  on  him,  as  if  he  were  their 
sovereign. 

When  the  British  Government  determined  to  check  the 
extension  of  Runjeet  Singh's  power  towards  our  own  frontier, 
the  demands  made  were,  that  he  should  relinquish  all  preten- 
sions to  sovereignty  over  the  remaining  chiefs  between  the 
Sutlej  and  Jumna,  and  evacuate  all  conquests  between  these 
rivers  made  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  the  British  mission 
in  his  camp.  He  was  not  required  to  abandon  the  territories 
between  the  Sutlej  and  Jumna  prior  to  the  arrival  of  that 
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miflsioii,  nor  to  reinstate  chiefi  previously  dispoflsessed ;  but  it 
was  demanded  that  he  should  not  send  any  army  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  that  he  should  not  retain  in  his  posses- 
ions in  that  quarter  more  troops  than  might  be  indispensable 
for  internal  duties.  It  was  at  the  same  time  intimated  to  him 
that  we  intended  to  establish  a  post  at  Loodhianai  and  take 
tine  chie£i  and  the  country  under  our  protection. 

These  demands  were  disputed  by  Bunjeet  Singh^  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  spent  blood  and  treasure  in  achieving  the 
conquest  of  the  country  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna 
for  several  years,  during  which  we  had  virtually  acknowledged 
his  right  by  our  abstinence  from  remonstrance  or  complaint. 
He  admitted  that  at  the  termination  of  the  Mahratta  war,  if 
we  had  planted  a  post  at  Loodhiana^  he  should  have  acknow- 
ledged our  right  to  do  so  as  the  successors  of  the  Mahratta 
power;  but  he  denied  our  right  to  revive  at  pleasure  an  obso- 
lete claim,  which  he  had  satisfied  himself  from  our  conduct, 
we  had  entirely  relinquished. 

The  final  settlement  was  the  entire  accomplishment  of  our 
demands;  to  which  Runjeet  Singh  prudently  yielded  after  a 
long  struggle  in  negotiation,  and  every  preparation  for  re- 
sistance. 

That  settlement,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  re- 
strained the  British  Government  from  interfering  with  Runjeet 
Singh's  dominions,  subjects,  and  dependants  beyond  the  Sutlej. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  it  imposed  any  other  restraint  on  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  the  British  Grovemment,  but  I  must 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  termination  of 
the  negotiation. 

No  one  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  despatches  comprehended  a  general 
view  of  the  negotiation  and  settlement.  His  despatches  from 
first  to  last  reported  the  rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  the 
negotiation,  and  related  almost  exclusively  to  that  subject. 

The  advantages  of  having  the  Sutlej  instead  of  the  Jumna 
for  cur  boundary  in  that  direction  were  considered  to  be  many: 
fijrst,  as  acquiring  an  addition  of  power  and  influence  for  our- 
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selves;  secondlji  as  a^mcting  in  a  still  greater  degree  power 
and  influence  from  a  political  enemy;  thirdly,  as  preventing  the 
union  of  the  Sikh  nation  under  an  aspiring  ruler  of  extraordi- 
naiy  character;  fourthly,  as  interposing  between  our  frontier 
and  that  of  a  powerful  rival  the  territories  of  dependent  states,  by 
which  war,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  woidd  be  kept  at  a 
distance  from  our  country;  fifthly,  by  the  greater  security 
affin:ded  to  the  capital  city  and  important  political  post  of 
Dihlee,  to  which,  otherwise^  the  power  of  Bunjeet  Singh  would 
have  approximated  within  a  few  miles,  afibrding  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  it  suddenly  in  the  event  of  our  being 
involved  in  war  with  other  powers;  lastly,  perhaps  the  assump- 
tion of  our  proper  station  as  the  protectors  of  the  weak  and  the 
opposers  of  the  oppressor,  was  not  the  least  of  the  advantages 
of  the  arrangement,  with  reference  to  its  impression  on  all 
parties. 


TO  N.  B.  EDMONSTONE,  CHIEP  SEORETABT  TO  GOTEBNMENT. 

NoiFonber  6, 1808. 

Sib,  —  Although  my  several  despatches  have  detailed  all 
the  circumstances  worthy  of  mention  that  have  occurred  in  the 
progress  of  the  negotiation  with  Runjeet  Singh,  it  will,  I  con- 
ceive, be  proper  to  state  to  you,  in  a  collected  form,  all  the  pro- 
posab  and  stipulations  which  he  advances. 

These  are  as  follows: 

First.  Some  sort  of  treaty  of  perpetual  unity  or  connexion  to 
be  continued  with  his  heirs. 

Second.  The  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  Sikh  country,  or  an  engagement  not  to  oppose  his  aggres- 
sions against  the  independent  Sikh  chie&,  and  not  to  assist  at 
any  time  any  Sikh  chiefs  against  him. 

Third.  An  engagement  not  to  interfere  in  favor  of  the 
King  of  Caubul  to  prevent  his  aggression  against  the  King's 
dominions. 
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Fourth.  Engagement  that  when  the  Britbh  armies  shall  march 
through  his  country  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  Indus  or  in 
Gtubul,  the  time  of  the  march  of  the  troope  from  Dihlee  and  the 
route  of  march  shall  be  settled  with  his  concurrence* 

Fifth.  Engagement  that  the  British  forces  shall  evacuate  his 
dominions  after  the  termination  of  the  contest  with  the  French 
armies,  and  that  the  depdt,  &c,  shall  be  removed. 

Sixth.  Engagement  that  the  misrepresentations  of  designing 
men  shall  not  be  attended  to. 

Seventh.  Engagement  that  cattle  shall  not  be  killed  for  the 
British  armies  in  the  Rajah's  country. 

Eighth.  Stipulation  presented,  but  subsequently  withdrawn, 
that  the  British  Government  will  never  entertain  any  Sikhs  in 
its  service. 

I  proceed  to  ofier  an  explanation  of  each  of  these  sepa- 
rately, in  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  stating  such  obser- 
vations and  suggestions  as  occur  to  me. 

First,  some  sort  of  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  or  connexion  to 
be  continued  with  his  heirs.  I  say  some  sort  of  treaty,  because 
his  views  in  respect  to  this  are  not  very  clear;  indeed,  he  does 
not  seem  himself  to  have  any  fixed  idea  of  the  exact  tendency 
of  his  own  proposaL  He  has  neither  proposed  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive,  nor  an  alliance  directly  defensive,  but 
Jbas,  in  general  terms,  proposed  to  establish  lasting  and  intimate 
friendship  from  generation  to  generation,  with  the  addition  that 
no  state  should  be  more  favored  than  his;  yet,  after  having 
requested  me  to  make  out  a  draft  containing  what  I  might 
conceive  to  be  his  object,  he  has  kept  that  draft  without  com- 
municating to  me  either  his  assent  or  his  objections  to  the 
contents. 

An  oficnsive  alliance  being  out  of  the  question,  I  had  to  con- 
sider to  what  extent  I  should  be  authorised  to  proceed  in  con- 
cluding a  defensive  alliance.  A  general  defensive  alliance  with 
Runjeet  Singh,  which  should  bind  the  British  Government  to 
protect  his  territories  at  all  times  against  his  enemies,  might 
involve  government  in  a  perpetual  state  of  warfare,  for  his 
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upon  others  are  so  frequent  and  so  multiplied,  that  in  a  season 
of  opportunity  for  his  neighbours,  he  might  be  attacked  on  all 
sides.    This,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  also  out  of  the  question. 

In  order  to  accede  in  every  practicable  degree  to  the  pro- 
posab  of  Runjeet  Singh,  I  prepared  an  article  to  be  produced, 
if  occasion  should  require  it,  binding  the  two  governments 
mutually  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  their  territories,  provided  that 
the  causes  of  attack  upon  the  territories  of  either  party  should 
have  proceeded  from  circumstances  which  had  taken  place  in 
concert;  further  stipulating,  that  if  either  party  should  under- 
take any  measures  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the 
other,  it  should  not  be  entitled  to  call  for  aid  to  defend  itself 
against  any  hostilities  that  might  result  from  such  measures. 
This  article  has  never  been  communicated  to  the  Rajah,  because, 
in  fact,  he  has  never  applied  for  a  defensive  alliance;  but  it 
contained  the  utmost  that  I  conceived  myself  authorised  to 
assent  to. 

I  should  have  made  a  point  of  ascertaining  the  Rajah's  real 
motives  and  objects  in  this  proposal  previously  to  this  reference, 
but  his  impatience  to  move  from  Miterkote,  and  his  general 
habit  of  evasion  and  delay,  prevented  any  final  and  clear  pro- 
position on  the  subject.  From  the  language  of  all  the  commu- 
nications received  from  him,  and  from  his  not  stating  any  ob- 
jections to  the  draft  which  I  transmitted  to  him  on  this  pointy 
I  conclude  that  an  engagement  of  strict  friendship  with  him. 
would  satisfy  him.  The  advantage  which  he  proposes  to  derive 
from  such  a  treaty  is  probably  that  of  strengthening  his  power 
by  the  notoriety  of  the  existence  of  these  engagements  between 
the  British  Grovemment  and  him. 

Second.  The  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  Sikh  country,  or  an  engagement  not  to  oppose  his  ag- 
gressions against  the  independent  Sikh  chiefs,  and  not  to  assist 
at  any  time  any  Sikh  chief  against  him ; — 

This  is  the  great  object  of  his  views,  and  the  principal  motive 
of  this  reference.    The  subject  has  been  brought  to  the  notice 

c 
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of  goyemment  lately  in  Tarious  ways;  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
confine  mjraelf  to  local  considerationa. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  ezprefldng  my  opinion,  founded  upon 
the  obsenrationfl  made  in  my  present  situation,  that,  if  it  is  in 
▼iew  to  attach  Runjeet  Singh  to  the  British  Goyemment,  and 
to  make  him  a  friend  by  conciliation,  the  concession  which  he 
requires  is  essentially  necessary  for  that  purpose.  As  long  as 
the  British  Goyemment  appears  to  be  the  bar,  and  the  only  bar, 
to  his  subjugation  of  the  Sikhs  and  consequent  aggrandisement, 
he  will  not,  I  conceiye,  be  cordially  attached  to  it;  and  if  his 
attachment  is  to  be  gained  by  any  means,  none  other  are  so 
likely  to  secure  it  as  this  concession,  without  which  all  other 
attempts  to  obtain  his  co-operation  by  conciliation  would  pro- 
bably be  fruitless. 

Considerations  may  be  adduced  from  the  actual  state  of 
die  country  to  diminish  the  objections  to  the  sacrifice.  The 
resenre  hitherto  held  by  government  on  this  point,  has  not 
prevented  the  gradual  extension  of  the  power  of  Runjeet  Singh 
over  the  territories  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna.  It  has 
hitherto  retarded  the  complete  subjugation,  but  its  effect  as 
a  check  upon  Runjeet  Singh  has  diminished,  and  will  continue 
to  diminish.  His  encroachments  have  been  progressive,  and 
he  has  taken  the  opportunity,  when  a  British  Envoy  was  in  his 
camp,  to  make  them  more  remarkable  and  more  excessive  than 
ever  before. 

He  has  proceeded  with  his  whole  force  to  Umballa,  which  is 
not  far  distant  from  the  post  of  Kumal;  and  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  he  will  not  spare  Jegadree,  which  is  near  to  that 
part  of  the  Jumna  which  is  protected  by  the  station  Suharun- 
poor. 

Without  reference,  therefore,  to  the  general  question  of 
the  expediency  of  admitting  the  extension  of  Runjeet  Singh's 
power,  it  appears  that  a  refusal  to  make  the  declaration  which 
he  requires,  unaccompanied  by  a  determination  to  oppose  his 
aggressions,  would  perpetuate  his  distrust  of  the  British  Go- 
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Ternment^  i?ithoat  materially  obeddag  the  progren  of  his 
ambition. 

Two  of  tiie  principal  adTantages  of  withholding  the  decla- 
ration reqniied  seem  to  be,  first,  that  goremment  will  be  at 
liberty  to  oome  forward  at  any  time  when  circumstances  may 
require  its  interference;  and,  secondly,  that  the  independent 
Sikh  chieftare  not  oompeUed  to  resign  themselyes  in  despair  to 
Uie  soyereignty  of  Runjeet  Sin^. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  I  beg  leave,  with  the  ut- 
most deference,  to  suggest  as  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
sentiments  which  I  am  expressing  are  founded,  that  the  right 
of  self-defence  cannot  be  altogether  abandoned  by  a  general 
declaraticm  of  ncm-interference.  The  same  circumstances  which 
would  induce  goremmeni  now  to  oppose  Runjeet  Singh's  pro- 
gress on  l^e  frontier,  viz.,  the  dangerous  operation  of  that 
progress  against  the  interests  of  the  British  Government,  might 
authorise,  or,  on  the  permanent  prindple  of  self-defence,  to 
interfere  hereafter,  notwithstanding  the  declaration,  if,  as  may 
not  now  be  expected,  his  progress  should  become  dangerous. 

This  is  conceived  on  the  presumption  that  government  has 
it  not  at  present  in  contemplation  to  oppose  Runjeet  Singh 
in  his  attempts  to  subjugate  the  Sikhs.  If  I  am  mistaken  in 
this  presumption,  the  case  is  altered,  but  then  it  may  be  ob- 
served, his  encroachments  are  already  nearly  as  fiir  advanced  as 
they  can  be,  and  he  ia  not  likely  to  be  checked  exc^t  by  im- 
mediate opposition. 

The  other  advantage  of  avoiding  such  a  declaration  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  viz.,  that  as  long  as  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  does  not  declare  that  it  will  never  defend  any  of  the  Sikh 
chiefs  against  Runjeet  Singh,  these  chiefs  are  not  compelled  to 
resign  thCTdselves  in  despondency  to  hie  sovereignty,  must,  I 
apprehend,  he  gradually  diminished  by  his  increasing  unre- 
sisted aggressions,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  are  led  on  by 
the  hope  of  preserving  their  indq)endence,  and  obtaining  the 
eventual  protection  of  tiie  British  Govemmenty  to  aS&t  any 
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united  or  steady  opposition  to  his  arms.  The  greater  number 
have  become  companions  of  his  Harem  in  order  to  acquire 
influence  sufllcient  to  ward  off  his  blows  fix>m  their  own  terri- 
tories, and  for  this  purpose  do  not  scruple  to  guide  them,  and 
virtually  aid  against  others.  Indeed,  the  original  causes  of  his 
obtaining  any  footing  in  the  country  were  applications  made 
by  some  of  these  chiefs  for  his  assistance  against  others. 

J  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning,  that  all  that  I  have  said 
on  this  subject  is  under  the  supposition  that  it  is  intended  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  Runjeet  Singh  agunst  France  by 
conciliation.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  express  and  sup- 
port my  opinions  that  some  such  declaration  as  that  required 
by  the  Rajah  to  the  degree  that  may  be  thought  expedient,  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation ;  and  that  the  with- 
holding of  that  declaration,  unaccompanied  by  actual  opposition 
to  his  aggression,  will  hazard  the  loss  of  all  that  is  to  be  gained 
by  conciliating  him,  without  efiectually  preventing  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna. 

Having  submitted  my  opinion  that,  without  this  concession, 
Runjeet  Singh  cannot  be  won  by  conciliation,  it  is  my  duty  to 
state,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  whether  from  my  personal 
knowledge  of  his  character,  it  is  certain  that  this  concession 
will  completely  attach  him  to  the  British  Government,  and 
secure  his  cordial  co-operation  against  France,  or  whether  these 
points  will  afterwards  be  subject  to  doubt. 

They  will  always,  1  conceive,  from  the  result  of  my  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  Rajah,  be  subject  to  doubt.  No  part 
of  his  personal  character  presents  any  satisfactory  assurance 
of  cordiality,  good  faith,  consistency,  or  hearty  co-operation. 
For  want  of  consistency  and  good  faith  he  is  justly  notorious ; 
my  despatches  will  have  described  repeated  instances  of  deceit 
and  evasion;  he  has  no  regard  for  truth,  and  can  descend  even 
to  the  violation  of  solemn  promises;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
behaviour  impresses  me  most  strongly  with  the  conviction  of 
his  total  wmt  of  principle.  In  the  crisis  when  his  exertions 
may  be  requiied,  he  wiU^  doubtless,  without  regard  to  previous 
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engagements,  act  according  to  his  view  of  his  interests  at  the 
moment* 

If  ever  the  agents  of  French  intrigue  should  find  a  way 
to  his  ear,  he  is  a  character  well  suited  for  them.  He  would 
probably  soon  fall  under  the  guidance  of  a  French  negotiator, 
who  would  flatter  his  pride  and  vanity,  raise  ambitious  hopes 
by  unbounded  promises,  and  work  upon  his  credulity  by  any 
falsehoods.  On  his  character  no  reliance  whatever  can,  I 
conceive,  be  placed;  but  by  the  concession  which  he  requires, 
the  British  Government  will  obtain  any  treaty  that  may  be 
thought  advisable,  his  aid  in  maintaining  an  intercourse  with 
Caubul,  the  means  of  marching  its  armies  to  or  beyond  the 
Indus ;  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor-General  in  Council  having 
completely  anticipated  the  designs  of  France  in  this  country,  a 
progressive  connexion  will  be  formed  with  Runjeet  Singh, 
which  may  not  only  entirely  exclude  French  intrigue  from  his 
councils,  but  may  lead  to  his  conviction,  in  the  hour  of  contest, 
that  his  true  interests  require  the  most  vigorous  co-operation 
against  the  designs  of  France ;  and  circumstances,  such  as  the 
offer  of  his  territories  on  the  part  of  France  as  a  temptation  to 
the  King  of  Caubul,  may  bind  him  firmly  to  the  cause. 

If  in  the  intermediate  time  his  course  of  measures  and  con- 
duct should  be  such  as  to  compel  the  British  Government  to 
change  its  system,  and  check  his  ambition,  the  evil  attending 
the  concession  which  he  desires  will  not  be  irretrievable.  The 
increased  power  which  he  will  acquire  by  the  extension  of  his 
acknowledged  dominion  to  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  will  only 
be  formidable  whilst  unopposed.  The  increase  of  the  numbers 
of  his  subject  chiefs  will  increase  the  number  of  disaffected  in 
his  army,  and  they  will  not  be  less  ready  to  join  a  power  op- 
posing him  than  they  are  now.  In  explanation  of  this  opinion, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  chiefs  to  the  west  of  the  Sutlej 
are  as  anxious  to  be  released  from  his  oppression  as  those  to 
the  east  of  that  river  are  to  avoid  it;  and  that,  notY^thstand- 
ing  the  care  which  has  been  taken  by  him  to  prevent  the  ap- 
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prMeh  uf  his  chieia  to  m^  entreaties  for  piotectioiL,  tnd  oSkiB  of 
•ubmission  to  the  British  Government,  have  reached  me  from 
chiefs  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  as  wdl  as  those  on  the 
Jumna. 

I  have  considered  this  question  exclusively  as  it  relates  to 
the  policy  of  forming  a  connexion  with  Runjeei  Singh  as  a 
baiiier  against  the  demgns  of  France.  I  am  aware  that  it  is 
befSave  government  in  a  more  general  view,  fer  the  Beaident  at 
Dihlee  has  done  me  the  honor  of  communicating  to  me  copies 
of  his  late  despatches  to  you  on  this  subject* 

I  now  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  conduct  which  I  have 
pursued  during  the  agitation  of  this  question  on  the  nego- 
tiation with  Runjeet  Singh.  From  the  tenor  of  my  instruo- 
tions,  and  of  your  despatch  to  the  Resident  at  Dihlee  of  the 
21st  March  last,  I  have  conceived  it  to  be  the  wish  of  govern- 
ment to  refrain  from  making  any  declaration  expressive  of  a 
determination  either  to  support  the  independent  Sikh  chiefs 
against  Runjeet  Singh,  or  to  permit  the  subjugation  of  them 
by  him.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured,  since  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  question,  to  induce  the  Rajah  to  refrain  from  agi- 
tating it,  and  I  have  used  every  argument  that  appeared  to  me 
likely  to  prevent  the  reference  on  this  subject. 

My  advice,  however,  has  always  been  supposed  to  come  from 
myself,  and  I  have  invariably  declared  that  I  had  not  received 
any  instructions  further  than  to  ascertain  distinctly  the  Rajah's 
views. 

If,  therefore,  it  should  be  thought  expedient  to  grant  re- 
quired concession,  it  may  be  made  in  any  way  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred. It  may  be  made  without  condition,  the  Rajah  being 
informed  that  the  British  Grovemment  has  never  had  any  con- 
cern in  the  disputes  between  the  Sikh  chiefs,  and  never  has 
intended  to  interfere;  or  it  may  be  granted  to  him  as  a  cession 
of  great  importance,  which  can  only  be  made  on  such  conditions 
as  government  may  be  pleased  to  annex  to  it.  Grovemment 
is  not  committed  in  aiiy  way  by  my  negotiation  here  to  prefer 
either  this  or  that  modef  but  can  adopt  any  line  of  conduct 
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and  any  course  of  aigument  iSuA  nay  appear  to  be  most 
advkaUe. 

If  it  abonld  be  determined  to  giant  this  coacenony  I  beg  leave 
to  solicit  orders  on  the  following  points: 

L  Is  the  dedazatioii  to  eontain  all  that  he  seema  to  require^ 
that  18,  the  acknowledgment  of  hia  sovereignty  over  all  the 
Sikhsy  and  an  engagement  not  to  oppose  the  establishment  of 
his  sovereignty  over  them,  or  only  the  latter? 

There  seems  to  be  a  conadeiable  difference  between  the  first 
and  last.  The  firsts  perhaps,  conld  not  be  granted  without 
injury  to  the  right  of  those  chiefi  who  are  still  independent; 
since  it  does  not  appear  to  be  just  to  acknowledge  his  sove- 
reignty over  those  who  have  never  yet  acknowledged  it,  and 
over  whom  it  is  not  perfectly  established. 

2.  Is  the  declaration  to  be  verbal  or  written? 
Runjeet  Singh  will  certainly  wish  it  to  be  written. 

3.  Is  the  declaration,  if  writtai,  to  be  part  of  a  treaty,  or  a 
separate  engagement? 

It  will,  I  conceive^  be  equally  acceptable  to  him  in  either 
way. 

4.  Are  any  exceptions  to  be  made  in  fiivor  of  any  Sikh  chiefs, 
and  if  so,  what? 

5.  Are  the  bounds  to  which  he  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
be  explained  to  him,  and  if  so,  what  bounds? 

I  conclude  that  it  will  be  deemed  proper  to  explain  to  him 
that  he  is  not  to  consider  those  parts  of  the  British  dominions 
which  are  held  in  Jageer  by  Sikh  chiefis  as  included  in  the  sup- 
posed declaration. 

6.  Is  tlie  dominion  of  Koonjpoora  to  be  included  in  the  con- 
cession, or  reserved  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Oovem- 
ment? 

The  cause  of  my  putting  the  last  question  is,  tliat  the  canton- 
ment of  Kumal  is  in  a  manner  dependent  for  supplies  on  the 
town  of  Koonjpoora,  which,  with  its  fort,  is  about  four  miles 
from  that  post.  Being  in  the  possession  of  a  Patau  family,  it 
cannot  justly  be  claimed. 
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I  now  proceed  to  the  Rajah's  other  objects. 

Third.  An  engagement  not  to  interfere  in  favor  of  the  King 
of  Caubul  to  prevent  his  aggressions  against  the  Song's  domi- 
nions. "- 

On  this  subject  I  have  lately  been  informed  by  Mr.  Elphin« 
stone  that  he  is  not  entrusted  to  otEsr  the  mediation  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  King  of  CaubuL  The  caution, 
therefore,  which .  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  observe  on  this 
point  has  been  unnecessary;  but  as  no  difierence  would  be 
made  in  the  state  of  afiairs  here,  by  agreeing  to  enter  into  a 
positive  engagement  to  the  effect  proposed,  and  as  the  negotia- 
tion is  at  a  stand  on  another  question,  I  have  at  present  no 
inducement  to  alter  the  language  that  I  have  hitherto  held  on 
this  demand. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  articles  of  his  pro- 
posals can,  I  conceive,  be  easily  arranged;  but  it  will  be  very 
"Satisfactory  to  me  to  receive  any  instructions  which  the  Bight 
Honorable  the  Governor-General  may  be  pleased  to  issue  upon 
them,  especially  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be 
deemed  expedient  to  comply  with  them. 

Eighth.  Stipulating  against  the  slaughter  of  cattle  for  beef 
in  the  Rajah's  dominions; — 

A  verbal  assurance  to  this  effect,  if  deemed  proper,  will,  I 
imagine,  be  sufficient. 

Ninth.  Stipulation  that  the  British  Government  will  never 
entertain  any  Sikh  in  its  service; — 

This  has  been  withdrawn,  but  it  may  be  brought  forward 
again.  It  was  mentioned  as  a  condition  of  the  Rajah's  concur- 
rence in  the  proposed  co-operation  against  France.  It  would 
be  very  satisfactory  to  have  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  my 
conduct  in  case  that  it  should  be  advanced  again.  I  conceive 
that  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
will  not  assent  to  it,  and  that  Runjeet  Singh,  much  as  he  may 
wish  it,  will  not  insist  upon  it.  If  it  is  mentioned  again  before 
mc^  I  shall  suggest  that  probably  the  British  Government  will 
demand  from  the  Rajah  as  an  equivalent  that  he  shall  never  take 
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into  his  service  any  Europeans,  nor  any  of  the  natives  of  the 
ferritories  subject  to  the  Honorable  Company;  and  I  think  that 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  stop  the  demand,  as  the  troops  on 
which  Bunjeet  Singh  places  his  chief  dependence  are  from  the 
Honorable  Company's  possessions;  so  are  all  the  people  employed 
in  his  intelligence  department. 

I  shall  do  myself  the  honor^  in  a  subsequent  despatch,  to 
submit  the  best  information  that  I  possess  concerning  Runjeet 
Singh's  country,  army,  power,  and  resources. 

Before  closing  this  despatch,  I  beg  leave  to  solicit  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor- General  to  the 
freedom  with  which  I  have  oiBfered  my  opinions  on  the  points 
which  are  referred  for  his  Lordship's  decision.  These  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  submit  as  the  result  of  local  observation, 
and  I  trust  that  in  so  doing  I  have  acted  consistently  with  his 
Lordship's  wishes. 

One  subject  remains  as  yet  unnoticed,  on  which  it  will  be 
very  satisfactory  to  me  to  receive  instructions.  It  relates  to 
the  eventual  termination  or  prolongation  of  the  services  of  this 
Mission.  The  suspicion  and  uneasiness  at  first  displayed  by 
Runjeet  Singh  at  the  presence  of  this  Mission,  seems  to  have 
subsided,  but  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  shown  any  eagerness  for 
the  continuance  of  it  to  an  indefinite  period.  As  his  jealousy 
of  the  Mission  on  its  arrival  was  too  remarkable  to  escape 
notice,  I  have  never  even  hinted  at  the  question  of  its  continu- 
ance, and  he  seems  designedly  to  have  been  silent  on  the  same 
point. 


TO  N.  B.  EDMONSTONE,  ESQ.,  CHIEF  8ECBETARY. 

November  6, 1808. 

Sir, — It  appears  to  me  to  be  proper  at  the  present  time, 

under  the  circumstance  of  the  reference  which  has  been  made 

to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  to 

submit  for  his  Lordship's  notice  all  the  infoimation  that  I  pos- 
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concernixig  Bonjeet  Singh's  power.  At  the  aune  tune^  it 
is  neoeBBBij  to  obserre  that  the  conduct  which  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  pursue  since  my  arrival  in  the  Sajah's  camp,  uk 
order  to  appease  his  jealousies^  has  deprived  me  of  the  means  of 
giving  any  minute  or  vahiaUe  intelligence;  for,  instead  of 
seeking  information,  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  all  in- 
^puxies;  and  what  I  have  to  offer  is  the  result  of  silent  observa- 
tion and  unsought  communicadons. 

His  army  first  excites  attention^  because  his  government,  his 
power,  his  resources,  his  poUcy,  and  his  habits  are  all  military. 
His  army  is  of  two  kinds:  one  looks  up  to  him  immediately 
as  its  commander,  and  the  other  is  subordinate  to  the  several 
chiefe  of  rank  who  accompany  him. 

That  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  may  be  called  his  own 
army,  contains  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 

This  infantry  may  be  classed  into  regular  and  irregular. 
The  regulars  are  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  battalions 
that  were  formerly  in  the  service  of  Sindhiah  and  other  native 
powers,  together  with  deserters  or  men  discharged  from  the 
Honorable  Company's  territories.  These  troops  have  been 
formed  into  five  battalions,  four  of  Telingas,  or  Poorbeeas,  the 
same  men  as  the  British  Sepoys,  and  one  of  Hindostanees  or 
Rohillas,  containing  from  two  to  four  hundred  men  each.  The 
whole  number  in  the  Rajah's  service  may  amount  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  men.  A  portion  of  one  or  two  battalions  are 
armed  with  muskets;  the  rest  with  matchlocks,  to  which  I 
believe  bayonets  are  attached,  and  all  carry  swords.  I  imagine 
that  the  men  are  not  all  dressed  in  uniform.  I  have  never  seen 
them  in  a  body,  but  have  seen  several  with  coats  in  the  style  of 
the  Company's  Sepoys,  but  more  without.  They  have  no 
caps,  but  wear  in  general  a  scarlet  turban.  These  troops  are 
paid  in  coin,  which  it  is  proper  to  remark,  because  it  is  the 
only  part  of  his  permanent  army  that  is  so  paid.  The  pay  of 
the  privates  is  nine  rupees  per  mensem,  subject  to  a  deduction 
of  twelve  annas  on  account  of  the  paymasters  and  accountants 
attached  to  the  corps,  which  is  less  by  four  annas  than  the  clear 
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I  cannot  speak  as  te>  Ate  discipline  of  these  troopi^  bat  a 
certain  d^ree  of  rcgnkr  discipline  ia  common  thronghoat 
India»  in  consequence  of  tiie  multiplicity  of  corps  of  this  de- 
scription  established  of  late  years  in  tiie  service  of  the  natxre 
powen,  and  those  in  the  army  of  Runjeet  Singh  are,  I  suj^KMe, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  generality  of  those  that  are 
not  under  the  management  of  European  officers.  These  bat- 
talions accompany  iine  guns,  and  with  them  form  the  principal 
strength  of  Bunjeet  Singh — that  is,  in  his  own  belief ;  and 
indeed,  in  the  war  of  subjugation  and  exaction  which  he  carries 
on  against  petty  chiefs,  they  do  form  his  principal  strength; 
but  any  reliance  on  them  in  a  contest  with  a  power  possessing 
a  regular  army  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  him.  This  species 
of  force  is  of  late  introduction  in  his  army. 

The  irregular  infantry  is  collected  when  required  from  the 
country.  Of  these  there  are  two  descriptions:  those  that  are 
always  entertained,  and  those  that  are  levied  on  occasion. 
The  former  hold  lands  in  exchange  for  their  military  service, 
and  can  always  be  called  upon.  The  latter  are  hired,  and 
leeeive  pay  in  coin.  Runjeet  Singh  levied  a  considerable  num- 
ber  of  these  for  this  campaign,  but  finding  the  expense  insup- 
portable, he  dismissed  them,  to  the  number  of  about  four 
thousand,  at  Fureedkote.  The  irr^ular  infimtry  are  armed 
with  matchlocks,  or  spears,  or  bows  and  arrows,  but  always  with 
the  addition  of  a  sword.  The  number  of  these  it  would  be 
difficult  to  calculate,  as  it  might  be  increased  to  any  amount 
from  the  country  upon  an  exigency;  but  the  number  that  the 
Rajah  could  support  for  any  length  of  time  cannot  be  very 
great. 

The  train  of  artillery  which  Runjeet  Singh  parades  about  the 
country,  and  which,  without  firing  a  shot,  strikes  terror  into  the 
minds  of  all  and  prevents  the  thoughts  of  ^opposition,  consists 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  pieces  of  various  sorts  and  sizes.  In 
visiting  the  Rajah,  I  have  occasionally  observed  in  his  camp 
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some  brass  guns,  seemingly  six-pounders,  of  a  neat  appearance; 
otherwise  I  have  not  seen  any  of  his  artillery,  except  four 
heavy  pieces,  which  on  the  morning  of  his  march  from  Kussoor 
•were  marched  past  the  camp  of  the  Mission,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  being  noticed,  as  the  other  guns  and  the  army  in 
general  marched  by  another  and  a  better  road.  These  guns,  of 
which  the  Rajah  is  very  proud,  and  which,  under  the  appro* 
priate  appellation  of  great  guns,  are  bugbears  to  the  unfor- 
tunate people,  who  would  wish  if  possible  to  oppose  his  oppres- 
sion, are  on  carriages  with  three  wheels,  one  small  one  being 
fixed  in  the  truck,  and  are  without  limbers;  each  is  drawn  by 
forty  or  fifty  buffaloes;  they  are  iron,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  18  and  24-pounders. 

The  Rajah's  attachment  to  guns,  and  his  opinion  of  their 
weight,  are  both  so  great,  that  he  will  never  miss  an  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  a  gun.  If  he  hears  that  there  is  a  gun  in  any 
fort,  he  cannot  rest  until  he  has  taken  the  fort  to  get  at  the 
gun,  or  until  the  gun  has  been  given  up  to  him  to  save  the 
fort.  He  immediately  dismounts  the  gun  from  the  wall,  and 
drags  it  after  him  as  an  addition  to  his  field-train.  He  has,  it 
is  said,  procured  three  guns  from  Umballa.  He  boasted  to  me 
once,  that  he  had  made  the  Rajah  of  Puteealah  give  him  a  fine 
gun  which  the  Rajah  wished  to  rescue  for  twenty  thousand 
rupees.  Exclusive  of  his  guns,  he  has  a  number  of  swivels 
mounted  on  camels.  His  artillerymen  are  partly  from  Hin- 
dostan  and  partly  natives  of  the  Punjab.  The  Hindostanee 
artillerymen  are  the  best;  and  without  particular  reference  to 
Runjeet  Singh's  army,  these  are  known  to  be  generally  skilful, 
brave,  very  steady,  and  devoted  to  their  guns. 

The  Hindostanee  artillerymen  are  paid  in  coin,  and  the 
Punjabee  in  land. 

The  cavalry  of  the  army  is  numerous  and  well  equipped. 
The  horsemen  are  generally  armed  with  a  matchlock,  in  the 
use  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  their  horses, 
they  are  expert.  Their  mode  of  fighting  is  calculated  to  harass 
troops  without  cavalry.    Individuals  rush  forward  in  numbers, 
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but  scattered  so  as  to  present  no  object  of  attack,  halt,  fire  their 
pieces  at  the  enemy,  and  gallop  back  again  to  the  main  body, 
which  is  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon-shot.  Cavalry 
acting  this  way  continually  against  a  column  of  infitntry  on  its 
march  might  harass  it  exceedingly;  and  in  possession  of  a 
jungle  or  cultivated  country  through  which  an  army  might 
have  to  march,  their  fire  might  be  very  galling.  I  believe  that 
the  detachments  which  contended  with  the  Sikhs  in  the  Doab 
in  the  year  1804  and  1805,  and  finally  expelled  them,  were 
much  troubled  by  this  mode  of  warfare.  The  Rajah,  in  the 
exhibition  which  he  performed  in  my  presence,  practised  a 
manoeuvre  of  drawing  up  the  small  party  of  cavalry  that  he 
had  with  him  in  a  line,  and  kept  up  a  continued  and  quick  fire 
from  matchlocks  upon  a  supposed  enemy  with  great  steadiness 
on  the  part  of  both  men  and  horses.  It  would  be  impossible, 
however,  I  suppose,  to  execute  the  same  manoeuvres  either  in 
great  numbers,  or  in  the  confiision  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  it 
could  not  be  tried  with  any  effect  except  against  infantry 
without  guns.  Lands  are  assigned  for  the  support  of  the 
cavalry;  and  the  principal  portion  of  the  country  is  occupied 
by  them. 

I  have  no  certain  means  of  judging  what  number  the  Rajah 
on  an  emergency  could  bring  together.  He  had  with  him, 
when  he  marched  from  Kussoor,  about  3000;  and  may  have  a 
greater  number  at  present,  as  he  has  lately  been  joined  by  a 
detachment  from  the  borders  of  Mooltan. 

The  troops  of  the  chiefs  who  attend  him  consist  of  cavaby 
and  irregular  infantry,  serving  for  lands  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  same  descriptions  before  mentioned. 

The  chiefs  have  no  guns,  for  Rimjeet  Singh  has  established 
a  monopoly  of  these — in  other  words,  considers  them  always  as 
the  property  of  the  State.  The  amount  of  his  force  I  cannot 
state  with  any  accuracy.  It  is  said,  in  round  numbers^  that  the 
Rajah  can,  at  the  utmost,  bring  into  the  field  15,000,  his  own 
troops,  including  all  descriptions,  and  that  his  chiefs  can  collect 
about  the  same  number. 
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It  ifl  scarcely  neceaBary  to  observe  that  common  report  swells 
the  amoont  of  his  arm j  to  a  moA  greater  number,  and  that 
he  encourages  the  error.  He  speaks  as  if  he  had  the  dish 
posal  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  He  talked  to  me  one  daj  of 
sending  a  hundred  thousand  to  the  asristanoe  of  the  Rajah  of 
Bikaner. 

I  conceive  that  the  following  estimate  exceeds,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  real  amoont  of  his  whole  force : 


Regular  infantry 
Irregular  ditto 
Cavalry 


Total 

Gxms 

Camel  swivels 


15,000 
5,000 
6,000 

26,000 

40 
100 


This  estimate  cannot  be  quite  accurate,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
nearly  so,  and  rather  above  than  below.  In  the  army  now 
with  him  there  are  not,  I  imagine,  more  than  12,000  fitting 
men. 

The  resources  by  which  the  army  is  maintained  are  drnved 
from  contributions  levied  year  after  year  upon  tibose  chiefs  and 
places  which  the  Rajah  designs  to  subjugate.  Since  the  rise 
of  his  power  he  has  each  successive  year  achieved  some  new 
conquest,  which  has,  for  that  season,  supported  his  army.  To 
compare  small  things  with  great,  his  system  is  the  same  in 
this  respect  with  that  of  the  present  ruler  of  France.  His  rest- 
less ambition,  and  the  weakness  and  want  of  imion  prevailing 
around  him,  prompt  him  to  invade  the  territories  of  his  neigh- 
bours; the  service  requires  an  increase  of  force,  and  the  increase 
of  force  renders  necessary  another  invasion  of  some  other 
territory,  as  the  resources  of  his  own  are  not  equal  to  his 
expenses. 

A  country  completely  conquered  ceases  to  be  productive. 
Ebtving  levied  heavy  contributions,  and  supported  his  army  on 
it  for  a  period,  he  gives  it  to  a  favorite,  or  some  chief,  who,  on 
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receiying  it,  makes  a  oonsideEaUe  piesent  to  the  Rajah.  This 
countij  IB  then  left  inmr>lwted  fisir  the  sake  of  the  chief  to 
whom  it  has  been  givea,  aad  the  Bajah's  aims  are  tnmed 
towards  a  new  conqoest  Unless  a  oomfdete  change  should 
take  place  in  his  system,  he  most  continue  to  inyade  new  ooim- 
tries,  otherwise  he  will  not  be  able  to  snpport  his  army,  althoogk 
he  has  only  to  provide  money  for  his  infitntry.,  part  of  his  artil- 
lery, and  extraordinary  levies  of  troops. 

It  is  almost  incredible,  yet  it  is  asserted,  thai  he  has 
scarcely  any  regular  revenue  firom  his  coontry.  I  have  heard 
of  one  district  which  is  rented  £>r  sixty  thoosand  rupees  per 
annum,  and  there  may,  and  probaldy  must  be,  some  odier 
under  similar  circumstances;  yet  the  mstasce  was  mentioQed 
as  an  exception  to  the  generd  state  of  the  country,  whicSi 
is,  for  the  most  part,  held  in  Jaidee  iae  the  maintenance  of 
troops,  or  subject  to  subordinate  diie&  Ronjeet  Singh  is  in 
consequence  free  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  civil  gown* 
ment,  and  always  at  leisure  to  put  himself  at  tiie  bead  of  his 
army. 

For  the  Buppoit  of  tiie  array  on  «campaigB,  it  ia  his  custom 
to  take  the  fi^  at  those  seasons  when  the  crops  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  affijrd  nouri Ament  to  the  cavalry  and  cattle.  One 
season  is  in  September  and  October,  and  the  other  in  February 
and  March.  The  horses  and  cattle  have  no  other  food  than 
what  is  obtained  from  the  country.  I  am  informed  that  he  quits 
the  field  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  gathered ;  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching, and  I  diaU  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining whether  this  account  is  true  or  not 

His  troops  in  general  take  die  field  prepared  only  for  a  short 
campaign,  and  have  no  r^h  for  a  long  one.  They  wish 
soon  to  return  to  their  home,  and  when  the  sum  which  they 
had  brought  from  their  villages  fer  their  disbursement  is  ex- 
pended, they  quit  the  army.  Many  withdrew  when  Runjeet 
Singh  marched  from  Kussoor,  and  more  when  he  directed  his 
march  towards  the  desert.  The  chiefs  in  particular  are  dis- 
gusted at  being  dragged  fi:xHn  their  domains  to  follow  him  on 
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expeditions  for  his  personal  aggrandisement,  in  whicli  they 
have  no  interest,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  by  increasing  his 
power,  draw  tighter  the  chains  that  he  has  put  on  them. 

His  triumphs  seem  in  general  to  be  bloodless.  His  uninter- 
rupted success  hitherto,  and  the  large  force  which  he  carries 
with  him,  have  the  effect  of  preventing  opposition.  Where 
he  sees  an  inclination  to  oppose,  he  appears  to  act  with  caution, 
and  not  to  be  too  eager  in  attacking.  Where  he  thinks  the 
instant  and  complete  subjection  of  a  chief  or  place  doubtful, 
he  is  willing  to  temporise;  content  with  a  small  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  superiority  as  a  beginning,  leaves  the  completion 
of  his  plan  to  another  time,  and  by  degrees  gains  his  ultimate 
object.  He  generally  takes  advantage  at  a  favorable  moment 
of  any  weakness  or  confusion  in  the  petty  states,  occasioned 
either  by  internal  dissensions,  or  the  deaths  of  chiefs  or  other 
circumstances.  In  1806  and  1807  he  conquered  the  country 
called  the  Rae  country,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  the 
chief  of  which  had  died,  and  which  was  then  in  the  feeble 
hands  of  the  chief's  widow.  He  has  within  the  last  few  days 
taken  possession  of  Umballa,  which  was  exactly  under  the  same 
circumstances.  From  Umballa  he  has  proceeded  to  Shahabad 
with  similar  views,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  sons  of 
Kurm  Singh  Nurumchi,  who  lately  died.  The  Ranee  fled  from 
Umballa,  and  the  sons  of  Kurm  Singh  fled  from  Shahabad  at 
his  approach. 

I  have  occasionally  mentioned  the  disaffection  prevailing 
among  the  chiefs  of  this  country.*  This  is  almost  universal, 
and  if  at  any  future  period  the  ambition  and  encroachment  of 
Runjeet  Singh  should  compel  the  British  Government  to  go  to 
war  with  him,  it  might  perhaps  be  taken  advantage  of  to  de- 
stroy effectually  his  power.  Surdur  Futteh  Singh  of  Aloor 
has  been  supposed  to  be  particularly  attached  to  the  Rajah, 
but  he  is  in  reality  particularly  discontented  with  him.  Run- 
jeet Singh  and  Futteh  Singh  entered  into  alliance  in  early  life, 

*  The  ooontrj  afterwards  known  as  that  of  the  protected  Sikh  States. 
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and  to  this  alliaiice  the  former  is  principally  indebted  for  his 
extraordinary  rise.  The  quiet  character  of  Futteh  Singh,  who 
was  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  in  rank  and  power  of  Runjeet 
Singhy  has  yielded  to  the  bold,  commanding  spirit  of  the  other, 
and  he  has  been  the  ladder  by  which  Runjeet  Singh  has 
mounted  to  greatness.  He  now  finds  himself  not  a  companion 
and  friend  of  an  equal  as  formerly,  but  the  nominal  favorite  of 
a  inaster.  The  outward  show  of  intimacy  and  friendship  is 
preserved,  but  there  is  no  confidence.  He  is  not  of  the  Rajah's 
council,  nor  is  he  entrusted  with  his  secrets,  but  he  marches 
with  a  considerable  force  in  the  train  of  Runjeet  Singh,  without 
knowing  whither  or  for  what  purpose.  Futteh  Singh,  in  rank 
and  consideration,  in  military  force  and  territorial  possessions,  is 
the  first  of  the  chiefs  of  Runjeet  Singh's  army.  He  possesses 
the  country  east  of  the  Sutlej,  from  Jaguaum  to  that  river,  the 
country  in  general  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beeas,  and  the 
country  to  the  west  of  the  Beeas  as  far  as  Umritsur.  He  has  a 
very  fair  reputation,  and  is  looked  up  to  by  the  disaffected  as 
the  fit  person  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  to  throw  off 
the  yoke;  but  he  is  evidently  not  a  revolutionist ;  he  is  mild  and 
good-natured,  seemingly  simple,  and  undoubtedly  wanting  in. 
energy.  This  is  the  chief  who  was  in  Lord  Lake's  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Beeas;  he  there  acquired  a  respect  for  the  Britisk 
character,  which  causes  him  to  look  to  the  British  Government 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  it  a  release  from  the  over- 
bearing tyranny  of  Runjeet  Singh.  As  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, I  have  thought  it  proper  to  mention  the  circumstances  of 
this  chief,  whose  case  may  be  entitled  to  attention  with  reference 
to  future  possible  events,  from  the  situation  and  extent  of  his 
country,  and  his  personal  character  and  disposition. 
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THE  LAND  EEVENUE  OF  DELHI. 

[1816.] 

[From  a  long  and  elaborate  report  to  the  Supreme  Govemment  on  the 
dril  administraHon,  and  more  especiallj  upon  the  revenue  affairs  of  Delhi, 
tiie  annexed  passages  are  taken.  Thej  are  intended  not  only  to  show  what  was 
ilio  system  pursved  at  Delhi,  but  also  to  indicate  the  general  opinions  of  the 
wnta  cmiAtd  great  subject  of  Beyenue  administration.  Metcalfe  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  claims  of  the  village 
Ziomeendars;  and  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  at  Delhi  were  consis- 
tently maintained  and  enforced  during  his  subsequent  connexion  with  the 
Supreme  Government.] 

Past  Systems. — ^The  aeooontB  of  ihe  increaBixig  progress 
of  our  knd  revenue  in  past  years  are  fiur  from  un&Torable 
in  appearance. 

With  respect,  liowever,  to  this  brandi  of  revenue,  bj  fiur  the 
most  oonnderable  and  most  important  of  all,  I  should  deceive 
the  Grovemor-General  if  I  were  to  represent  the  situation  of  the 
landholders,  from  whom  the  revenue  is  collected,  as  being 
exactly  that  in  which  I  wish  to  see  them. 

Much  discontent  prevails  among  them^  which  I  attribute  to 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  new  settlements,  attended  by  fresh 
demands  for  an  increase  of  revenue.  This  is  an  evil  which  is 
always  likely  to  attend  short  settlements,  and  which  is  unfor- 
tunately increased  by  the  dutiful  zeal  of  public  officers  to  obtain 
the  full  dues  of  govemment  kt  every  settlement. 
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Mr.  Seto&*  uikoduced  the  system  of  village  seitl^BentSy  and 
the  fifst  settl^neiito  made  b j  an  European  officer  were  made  by 
me^  under  Mr.  Seton's  instnicdons,  when  I  was  his  assistant. 

The  first  was  a  settlement  for  one  year,  and  was  made 
with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  one  part  of 
the  people  to  become  responsible  fcr  the  payment  of  money 
rents,  and  of  another  part  to  pay  any  revenue  whatever.  The 
second  settlement  was  for  three  years,  and  was  made  with 
greater  ease. 

These  aetdementi  weie  made  purposely  light,  in  order  to 
conciliate  and  enoouxage  the  cultivatois ;  and  the  full  due  of 
government  was  not  exacted,  on  the  principle  that  it  was  good 
policy  to  sacrifice  a  part»  for  the  future  benefit  both  of  the 
cultivators  and  the  government. 

The  settlements,  in  every  instance  in  which  it  was  practicable, 
were  made  with  the  villages  represented  by  the  head  men. 
Where  it  was  found  impossible  to  persuade  the  village  land- 
holders to  enter  into  engi^ementB,  the  villages  were  given  in 
lease  to  farmers. 

Subsequently  to  that  period  various  settlements  have  been 
made  in  the  several  districts  of  this  territory  for  two,  three^ 
four,  and  five  year& 

In  these  latter  settlements  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  rights  of  government,  and  the  revenue  has  been  con- 
siderably increaaed.  But  the  continued  increase  has  dissatisfied 
the  landholders,  and  either  from  concdving  the  amount  latterly 
demanded  to  be  excessive,  or  from  a  desire  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent  due  to  govenunent,  the  landholders  have  of 
late,  in  many  instances,  declined  the  settlements  proposed. 

When  this  has  been  the  case,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the 
system  of  levying  the  rent  of  government  by  taking  its  share 
of  every  crop,  either  in  kind,  <»:  in  a  mcmey  valuation. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  these  measures,  both  because  I  am 
apprehensive  of  immediate  injury  firom  them,  and  because  they 

*  Mr.  Aidiibald  Seton— MetcaUe's  predecessor  at  DeDu^Hifterwards  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Councdl. 
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are  destructive  of  the  system  Ttrhich  I  have  at  heart;  knd  neither 
tend,  in  my  opinion^  to  the  benefit  of  government^  nor  to  that  of 
the  cultivator.  It  is  my  present  wish  and  intention  to  esta- 
blish such  a  system  as  shall  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
necessity. 

This  may  be  effected,  I  conceive,  by  long  settlements  on 
moderate  terms,  in  a  manner  explained  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  this  report. 

Rights  of  the  Village  Zumeendars. — ^What  men 
can  have  greater  right  than  those  whose  ancestors  have  occupied 
the  same  lands  and  habitations  from  time  immemorial  ?  who 
live  on  the  soil  entirely,  and  cultivate  it  at  their  own  expense 
and  by  their  own  labour;  who  receive  it  by  hereditary  succession 
or  by  purchase;  who  leave  it  to  their  children,  or,  if  reduced  to 
necessity,  sell  it  or  mortgage  it;  or,  if  they  choose,  transfer  it 
by  gift  during  their  lives  ? 

These  rights  are  exercised  by  the  Zumeendars,  and  have  been 
exercised  for  centuries.  If  they  be  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
undoubted  property,  they  are  surely  sufficient  to  confer  a 
paramotmt  claim. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  these  rights  were  authoritatively 
made  to  cease,  and  that  another  person  were  vested  with  pro- 
prietary right  over  the  land,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it  at 
his  sole  pleasure,  would  it  not  be  a  great  cruelty  and  injustice 
towards  the  Zumeendars? 

No  other  person  could  exercise  a  perfect  proprietary  right 
without  the  total  destruction  of  the  rights  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
the  Zumeendars.  But  with  what  pretence  of  justice  could 
these  rights  be  destroyed? 

It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  they  have  been  destroyed  in 
some  parts  of  our  territory  by  the  creation  of  new  rights  in 
others ;  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  what  may  have 
beeci  done  on  other  occasions,  though  I  conceive  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  village  Zumeendars  in  the 
territory  under  my  superintendence.. 
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Notwithstanding  the  numerous  revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  part  of  India,  the  rights  of  the  village  Zumeendars 
have  generally  been  held  sacred — more  sacred,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  any  other  property — and  though  numerous  sorts  of  oppres- 
sion have  been  devised,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  oppressor, 
generally  speaking,  has  presumed  to  meddle  with  these  rights. 

It  is  probable  that  expediency  has  operated  to  secure  them 
as  much  at  the  least  as  justice ;  but  be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  clear  and  most  distinct  rights 
held  in  this  part  of  India  are  those  of  the  village  Zumeendars. 

Arrangements  occasionally  take  place  which  appear  to  imply 
either  a  misconception  or  a  neglect  of  the  rights  of  village 
Zumeendars. 

There  is  frequently  a  disposition  shown  to  establish  the 
proprietary  right  of  others  to  the  exclusion  of  village  Zumeen- 
dars. 

It  was  once  proposed  on  the  part  of  government  to  make 
Maliks  of  the  village  Mokuddums ;  in  other  words,  to  convert 
those  who  are  deputies  from  the  body  of  landholders  for  the 
management  of  the  concerns  of  the  village  into  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  all  the  lands  of  the  whole  village,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  and  extinction  of  the  rights  of  the  great  body  of  their 
constituents,  the  village  landholders,  which  would  be  similar  to 
making  over  in  absolute  property  to  the  individuals  composing 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  all  the  stock 
belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the  said  Company;  or  to  making 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  sole  proprietor  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  county  which  returns  him  to  Parliament. 

The  sale  of  lands  for  arrears  of  revenue  is  a  common  instance 
of  the  little  consideration  in  which  the  Zumeendaree  rights  are 
held  by  government.  For  trifling  arrears  of  revenue,  which 
might  be  realised  in  subsequent  years,  the  hereditary  rights  of 
families,  which  have  existed  for  centuries,  are  annihilated,  and 
a  new  right  of  absolute  property  established  in  favor  of  other 
persons,  purchasers  of  the  proprietary  right  at  the  public  auc- 
tion ;  by  which  purchase  the  original  proprietors  or  Zumeen- 
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dare  must  either  become  tiie  laboieni  of  tiie  new  pvc^nietor,  or 
qtdt  theb  bouses  and  lands,  tbeir  ooontxy  aad  home,  for  erer* 

The  custom  of  selUng  lands  tot  arrean  of  leTenue  has  not 
yet  fonnd  its  wsj  into  this  district,  and  I  trust  that  it  never 
may  be  introduced.  I  hope  and  believe  tiiat  it  wiQ  never  be 
necesBaiy.  Except  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  actaal  rebeDion  on 
the  part  of  all  the  Zumeendars  whose  property  is  to  be  sold,  it 
appears  to  be  harsh  and  cruel,  and  is  certainlj  impopular  and 
disgusting,  and  a  cause  of  permanent  reporoa^  to  our  gorern- 
most. 

K  the  rights  of  the  Zumeendan  be  ac^owledged,  to  the 
extent  in  which  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed  those  rights,  it 
will  readily  follow  that  they  are  the  rightftd  claioints  for  the 
possesmon  of  any  proprietary  rights  that  dxe  govermnent  may 
deem  it  expedient  or  juBt  to  acknovriedge  in  its  subjects;  and 
the  policy  of  confirming  their  present  rights,  and  granting 
ikem  more  tlian  they  at  present  are  enthled  to,  will  conse- 
quently be  admitted. 

The  present  rights  of  the  village  Zumeendars  appear  to  be 
the  possessory  property  of  the  land;  but  the  revenue  or  rent 
due  from  the  land  is  payable  either  directly  to  the  government 
collector,  or  to  a  Jageerdar,  Istimraidar,  Teekadar,  or  any  other 
intermediate  person  to  whom  the  revenue  or  rents  o£  the  lands 
may  have  be^i  assigned. 

The  additional  right  which  it  seems  denraUe  to  confer  on 
the  Zumeendars  is  that  of  paying  the  revenue,  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  is  possible,  directly  to  government,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  such  persons  as  those  above  named,  in  order  that 
the  profits  of  the  cultivation  may  always  accrue  to  those  who 
are  equally  the  hereditary  possessors  and  the  actual  cnltivatara 
of  the  land,  and  not  to  those  who  have  no  ori^nal  or  heredi- 
tary interest  in  the  land,  and  who  cannot  cukivaie  except  by 
the  hands  of  the  Zumeendars. 

The  sacred,  hereditary,  and  transferable  right  of  posMSsicm  of 
the  cultivators  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  warmest  advocates 
for  the  proprietary  right  of  the  govermneBt. 
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It  18  lemuicaJbfe  tbat  these  axe  xiot  llie  greatest  ei^^ 
villige  Ziinneeiidais ;  £:>r  these  wziters  coostantlj  lapport  Uie 
Tillage  ZnmeeiidaiSy  uader  the  denominotioii  of  Bynto,  or  pee- 
pelaal  tenants  of  Ae  Oihwa. 

The  greatest  enemies  of  the  Tillage  Zumeendsrs  are  those 
writen  who,  "mshiiig  to  adrocate  the  rights  of  priTsite  property, 
apjdied  EkgHsh  ideas  and  systems  to  India,  classed  the  cnlthratcns 
of  Ini&,  the  po(Mr  but  lawfdl  hereditary  possessors  of  the  land, 
niih  the  htborea  of  England,  and  consigned  their  lands  in 
absohite  proper^  to  rich  indiTiduals,  because  the  latter  seemed 
calculated  to  figure  in  the  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  India  in 
the  place  of  the  great  land  proprietors  of  England. 

Whether  Ae  proprietary  right  of  the  goTomment  be  affirmed 
or  denied,  the  actual  rights  of  the  Tillagers  seem  to  be  unassail- 
able. If  it  be  affirmed,  the  ablest  adTocates  for  the  proprietary 
right  of  the  goTemment  ncTcrtheless  admit  the  possessory  right 
of  the  cultirators  as  perpetual  tenants.  If  the  proprietary  right 
of  the  goTemment  be  denied  or  ceded,  where  can  that  right  so 
reasonably  rest  as  with  the  hereditary  possessors  and  cultiTators 
of  the  hmd? 

The  right  of  transferring  their  land  is  an  acknowledged  paxt 
of  the  possessory  right  of  the  Tillage  landholders,  and  the  con- 
firmed exerose  of  this  right  is  essential  to  secure  the  benefits 
anticipated  firom  the  operation  of  the  system  recommended  in 
this  report.  One  of  the  greatest  sweets  of  the  good  use  of 
property  is  the  power  of  acquiring  more.  The  ability  to  pur- 
chase would  be  a  great  incitement  to  industry  under  a  system 
which,  by  securing  to  erery  man  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  his 
land,  would  make  the  possession  of  it  a  source  of  consequence 
as  well  as  profit. 

The  consequence  and  profit  arising  from  this  source  are 
within  the  recollecti<m  of  die  inhabitants  of  this  territory,  and 
prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  establishment  of  our 
gOTemment.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  waso  ur  goTcmment  that 
destroyed  them,  but  from  causes  which  made  it  almost  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 
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The  government  which  preceded  us  were  too  weak  to  extort 
from  the  people  the  full  dues  of  government;  and  in  many 
parts  of  this  territory  the  Zumeendars  cultivated  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  for  their  own  benefit.  The  principal  landholders  became 
men  of  consequence  and  men  of  wealth. 

It  was  not  till  after  several  years  from  our  conquest  that 
the  Zumeendars  of  parts  of  this  territory  were  thoroughly 
brought  under  government.  This  was  effected,  during  Mr. 
Seton's  Residency,  by  the  measures  of  mingled  mildness  and 
firmness  which  he  directed.  Still  instances  occur  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  that  independent  and  refractory  spirit  which  was 
cherished  by  the  weakness  of  former  governments. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  government  overihe  Zumeen- 
dars, our  increasing  demands  for  revenue  in  rapidly^succeeding 
settlements,  and  our  power  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  just 
dues  of  government,  have  completely  destroyed  the  conse- 
quence of  the  principal  landholders,  and  impoverished  all  those 
who  were  formerly  able  to  oppose  the  government. 

The  introduction  of  our  government  has  consequently  been 
disadvantageous  to  these  people,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  those  of  this  description  are  generally  discontented  and 
disaffected. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  power  of  government  to  reverse  the 
case,  and  to  confer  on  these  Zumeendars  rights,  privileges,  con- 
sequence,  and  wealth,  such  as  they  never  knew  before. 

Their  former  wealth  and  consequence  were  precarious  and 
devoid  of  security.  Though  they  successfully  resisted  the  weak 
local  government,  they  had  always  the  apprehension  that  a 
powerful  army  might  be  sent  to  plunder  them,  and  this  occa- 
sionally occurred.  They  knew  also  that  the  government,  if  it 
could  ever  subdue  them,  even  for  a  short  period,  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  fleece  them. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  insecurity  was,  that 
money  was  spent  as  soon  as  acquired.  Hence  a  spirit  of  extra- 
vagance  arose,  which  still  exists,  and  which  it  may  require  some 
time  to  remove. 
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In  exchange  for  this  insecurity  it  is  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  confer  security.  Instead  of  wealth  lawlessly  acquired 
by  oppodtion  to  the  government,  and  hastily  spent  to  avoid 
plunder,  we  may  confer  the  power  of  acquiring  solid,  legitimate, 
and  lasting  wealth,  which  shall  be  cherished,  applauded,  and 
upheld  by  the  government;  which  shall  be  a  source  of  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  of  flattering  distinction 
on  the  part  of  the  rulers. 

Then,  instead  of  dissatisfied  and  disaffected  landholders,  truly 
complaining  that  we  have  injured  them  by  diminishing  their 
consequence  and  their  profits,  we  may  expect  to  have  land- 
holders bound  to  us  by  the  strongest  ties  of  self-interest,  and 
acknowledging,  from  irresistible  conviction,  the  incomparable 
benefits  of  our  rule. 


System  Pboposed.— I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  settlements  which  I  would  propose  to  have  concluded 
with  the  village  Zumeendars. 

Every  village  is  inhabited,  wholly  or  partially,  by  Zumeen- 
dars, or  possessory  proprietors  of  the  land.  These  are  the 
persons  with  whom  the  settlement  ought  to  be  made ;  but  as 
the  number  of  them  is  generally  too  great  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  a  certain  number  of  Mokuddums,  or  head  men, 
being  in  general  the  men  of  the  greatest  property  and  influence 
in  the  village,  act  on  the  part  of  the  village,  agree  to  terms, 
sign  engagements,  and  transact  negotiations.  The  village  is 
bound  by  their  acts. 

The  Mokuddums,  having  concluded  the  settlement  with  the 
officers  of  government,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting 
the  revenue  in  the  village. 

The  collections  in  the  village  may  be  made  in  two  ways. 
One  is  in  the  mode  termed  bautchy  which  is  a  proportionate 
assessment  on  the  lands  of  the  several  Zumeendars,  with  refer' 
ence  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  revenue  to  be  paid.  Where 
this  mode  of  bautck  prevails,  the  Mokuddums  have  a  claim 
to  an  allowance  for  their  trouble  in  collecting,  which  allowance 
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10  toned  Molniddimiee.  It  may  either  be  paid  by  go^em- 
menty  and  thus  form  a  deduction  from  the  revenue,  or  by  the 
Tillage,  and  thus  form  an  increase  to  the  aneasment.  Another 
made  is  by  iauiaM — that  is,  theMokaddoraB  collect  the  goveni- 
ment  diare  of  the  produce  in  kind  from  the  other  Zumeendara 
and  Byuts.  When  this  arrangement  is  practised,  the  Mokud- 
dumS)  in  fact,  become  farmerB.  The  profit  ia  theiis,  and  the  lorn 
ought  to  be  theirs  also.  They  are  supposed  to  profit ;  sod  the 
labor  whidi  they  undertake  beb^  for  their  own  adrantace,  they 
are  not  entitled  to  any  other  reranneration. 

It  is  generally  observable  that,  where  the  system  of  hautdi 
prevails,  the  constitution  of  the  village  is  democratic^  and  the 
division  of  property  is  nearly  equal.  Where  the  other  pracfSoe 
is  customary,  the  village  may  be  said  to  be  governed  by  an 
oligarchy,  and  all  the  land,  or  all  the  influence,  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  few. 

In  future  settlements  it  would  appear  to  be  advisable  to 
pursue  the  same  plan  with  regard  to  the  internal  administration 
of  the  village  that  has  hitherto  been  followed,  and  afler  fixing 
the  assessment  of  a  village,  to  let  the  collections  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  local  rules  and  customs,  without,  however,  preduding 
improvement  and  amendment  when  those  be  practicable. 

Thus,  though  it  seems  to  be  preferable  that  settlements  should 
at  present  be  made  with  villages  represented  by  their  Mokud- 
dums,  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  preferable  to  make 
settlements  with  individual  Zumeendars,  on  account  of  the 
revenue  or  rent  of  the  land  actually  in  their  possession.  It  may 
be  expected  that  the  desire  for  these  separate  settlements  will 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  Zumeendars  when  their  proper^, 
their  security,  and  their  consequence  shall  be  gradually  in- 
creasing. 

Settlements  should  be  made  with  villages  for  periods  of  ten* 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  years;  the  longer 
perhaps  the  better.  At  all  events,  the  periods  should  be  suf- 
ficiently long  to  admit  ^  consideraUe  profit  being  made  by  the 
cultivators  from  their  own  labor  and  enterprke. 

This  is  ihe  very  essence  of  the  system  proposed.     If  the 
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pnTaapal  obyiit  ivere  to  extort  i^idfy  tlie  right  of  goTemment 
on  eirerf  acre  of  cuhivBtion,  H  is  ponble,  that  by  able  and  con- 
sideiate  management  on  that  system^  a  greater  revenue  might  be 
leataed  for  Bome  lime  to  come;  bvtthea  die  sEghtest  excess  in  so 
dehoBte  a  q^item  would  be  prodactiTe  of  minoas  consequences ; 
and  under  die  most  £i¥orable  drcan^stances  the  situation  of  the 
cnltivrntotB  woidd  remain  as  it  is  si  piesent,  without  rise  or  im- 


Results  of  the  Peoposed  System.— The  system  herein 
proposed,  of  giving  to  the  cultivators  greater  security  of  property 
in  their  lands,  and  encoungement  to  labor  for  thdr  own  ex- 
duDve  benefit,  would  donbtlefls,  in  the  course  of  time^  produce 
a  great  dumge  in  die  character  of  the  agricuhnral  class  of  our 
subjects. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  difficult  to  foresee  some  of  the  e£fect8 
which  must  take  place  at  no  distint  period  £pom  allowing  the 
cultivatoiflo  reap  die  exdtonve  benefit  of  his  own  labor  during 
a  long  seidement  or  leue. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  diqr  would  show  themselves  both 
in  the  ^nareflff^  of  cuMvation  and  in  die  superior  quality  of  the 
produce.  The  person  who  befisre  culdvated  one  fields  which 
safiSced  to  acppcnrt  his  family  and  enabled  him  to  pay  the 
revenue  of  government,  would  cultivate  more,  according  to 
die  extent  of  his  land  and  his  means.  He  whose  land  was 
already  fflled  with  cuUiTadon,  would  set  about  increasing  the 
produce,  bodi  by  sowing  more  valuable  crops,  and  by  improT- 
ing  die  soQ.  Then  would  follow  the  study  and  die  practice  of 
die  best  modes  of  improving  die  value  of  land.  The  person 
who  had  only  one  plough  would  contrive  to  procure  severaL 
He  who  befbre  had  only  coldTated  a  litde  bf^ra  or  jowar,  er 
odier  coarse  grain,  in  the  rainy  season,  trusting  to  die  rain  of 
heaven  for  his  annual  harvest,  would  make  a  well,  and  secure 
a  good  crop  of  wheat,  sugar-cane,  or  tobacco,  or  other  produce 
yielding  a  rich  return. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  die  setdement  or  lease  die 
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village  would  be  able  to  afford  an  increase  of  revenue,  and  the 
cultivators  would  set  out  again  on  a  new  settlement  with  fresh 
vigor  and  enterprise. 

The  increase  of  wealth,  joined  to  the  security  of  property, 
would  in  some  instances  lead  to  amassing,  while  in  others  the 
acquisition  of  money  would  lead  to  a  profuse  expenditure.  The 
wealth  amassed  by  one  would  probably  be  dissipated  by  his 
descendants.  The  value  of  land^  however,  and  landed  property, 
would  increase.  Numerous  transfers  would  take  place  ;  pru- 
dence would  be  rewarded  by  increase  of  property  ;  extrava- 
gance would  suffer,  but  would,  at  the  same  time,  encourage  the 
industry  of  others. 

The  love  of  comfort  would  increase  with  the  acquisition  of 
wealth ;  a  greater  demand  would  prevail  for  the  manufactures 
and  the  productions  of  the  arts  ;  the  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  wealth  of  its  subjects  would  alike  be  promoted  by 
this  process. 

From  the  security  of  property  and  consequent  independence 
would  arise  much  variety  in  character  and  situation.  Each 
village  would  become  a  county  town,  and  would  have  its  sub- 
stantial land-proprietors,  cultivating  laborers,  its  farmers  and 
tenants,  its  mechanics,  its  tradesmen,  all  following  their  respec- 
tive professions,  according  to  the  division  of  labor  which  self- 
interest  and  the  increasing  demand  for  all  articles  of  comfort 
and  luxury  would  suggest. 

Another  effect  to  be  expected  from  this  system  of  settlement 
is  a  considerable  increase  of  the  number  of  our  subjects  by  emi- 
gration from  foreign  countries.  Our  Zumeendars,  for  their  own 
interests,  would  entice  numbers  to  come  and  settle  in  their 
villages.  The  new  comers  would  be  the  tenants  of  the  village 
Zumeendars,  and  would  enrich  the  latter  and  support  them- 
selves at  the  same  time,  and  eventually  might  acquire  property 
in  the  village,  of  which  their  descendants  would  become  esta- 
blished inhabitants  and  resident  landholders. 

It  is  proper  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
system  on  the  attachment  of  our  subjects.    It  is  evident  that 
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we  do  not  at  present  possess  their  hearty  affections.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should.  There  is  necessarily  a  wide  sepa- 
ration between  them  and  us,  arising  out  of  our  being  foreigners 
and  conquerors,  and  the  di£ference  in  color,  country,  religion^ 
language,  dress,  manners,  habits,  tastes,  and  ideas. 

This  is  a  natural  obstacle  which  we  have  to  get  over  before 
we  can  win  their  affections.  And  the  only  mode  of  getting 
over  it  is  by  conferring  on  them  benefits  which  they  must  feel 
and  acknowledge  every  day  and  every  hour. 

Hitherto  our  government  has  not  conferredi  any  such  benefit 
on  the  mass  of  our  subjects — that  is  to  say,  the  cultivating  inha- 
bitants of  our  villages.  The  permanent  settlement  has  kept 
them  down  in  Bengal,  and  ensured  their  permanent  depression. 
No  system  has  yet  been  adopted  in  the  Upper  Provinces  calcu- 
lated sufficiently  to  secure  for  them  any  permanent  advantages. 

We  should  deceive  ourselves  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the 
system  of  justice  which  we  have  introduced  is  acknowledged  to 
be  such  a  blessing  as  we  conceive  it  to  be.  That  it  performs 
conriderable  good  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but,  like  most  human 
institutions,  it  has  its  attendant  evils.  These  are  felt  more  than 
its  benefits,  and  our  Courts  of  Justice  are  generally  spoken  of 
with  difigust,  with  ridicule,  or  with  fear,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
with  cordial  approbation  and  respect. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  natives  discriminate  between  the 
character  of  British  functionaries  and  that  of  our  Courts  of 
Justice.  While  they  abuse  the  latter  as  scenes  of  injustice  and 
corruption,  where  nothing  is  tp  be  obtained  but  by  bribery,  and 
where  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  alike  plundered  by  native 
officers  and  native  attorneys,  they  seem  to  acquit  the  British 
judge  of  any  share  in  the  nefarious  practices  which  they  attri- 
bute to  his  Court,  and  constantly  appeal  to  the  individual  justice 
of  the  judge  against  the  decree  which  they  suppose  to  have 
been  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  corrupt  officers  of  his  Court. 

Any  discussion  regarding  the  Courts  of  Justice  would  be 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  Report.  The  preceding  observa- 
tions have  been  introduced  merely  to  elucidate  the  remark 
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which  was  previously  made,  sUtuig  that  our  rule  had  not  yet 
conferred  any  such  benefit  on  our  soibjects  as,  bdng  acknow- 
ledged by  them  fcom  convictkmy  can  form  a  ground  c^  strong 
attachment  sufficient  to  overcome  die  obstadea  imposed  by  ori- 
ginal differences. 

But  if  the  e&ets  which  have  been  anticipated  be  the  result 
of  the  system  of  village  setdements  proposed,  we  shall  then 
certainly  have  a  claim  on  the  affectbn  of  that  numerous  class  of 
our  subjects,  the  village  landholders. 

They  will  compare  their  own  situation  with  that  of  the  cvl- 
tivators  living  under  other  governments;  they  will  acknow- 
ledge that  we  have  conferred  on  ifaem  imrivalled  advantages; 
they  will  feel  that  dieir  interests  are  idoitified  with  oorsi  And 
if  once  thia  fiseKng  be  establishedy  the  oonaequent  advantages 
would  be  immense*  Instead  of  requiring,  as  at  preseat,  troops 
to  control  our  villagers,  we  might  dq)end  on  the  hJUia  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  fcnreign  enemies,  and  the  suf^ort 
of  the  government  in  any  case  of  iaterwd  diatarUaee. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  fbcesee  all  the  semote  effects  of 
such  a  system ;  and  there  may  be  those  who  would  argue  that 
it  is  injudicious  to  establish  a  system  whioh^  by  exciting  a  free 
and  independent  character,  may  possibly  lead  at  a  future  period 
to  dangerous  consequences. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  reason  to  apprehend 
any  evil  consequences,  even  at  a  remote  period^  from  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system.  It  rather  seems  that  the  establishment 
of  such  advantages  for  the  bulk  of  our  subjects  ought  to  attach 
them  to  the  government  which  confers  the  benefit. 

But  even  supposing  the  remote  possibility  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  may  be  apprehended,  that  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  reason  Cor  withholding  any  advantages  &om  our 
sidbjects. 

Similar  objections  have  been  urged  against  our  attanpting 
to  promote  the  education  of  our  native  subjects;  but  how 
imworthy  it  would  be  of  a  liberal  government  to  give  weight 
to  such  objections. 
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The  world  is  governed  by  an  irresistible  Power,  which  giveth 
and  taketh  away  dominion;  and  vain  would  be  the  impotent 
prudence  of  men  against  the  operations  of  its  almighty  in- 
fluence. All  that  rulers  can  do  is  to  merit  dominion  by  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  those  imder  them. 

If  we  perform  our  duty  in  this  respect,  the  gratitude  of  India, 
and  the  adnmstion  of  the  woild,  wiH  aeeompany  onr  name 
through  all i^ges,  whaterer  may  be  the  xevolulions  of  futurity; 
bat  if  we  withhold  bfeaanga  isom.  obe  flub^eets  firom  a  selfish 
appidienflion  of  pomble  danger  it  «  remote  period,  we  shall 
not  deserve  to  keep  onr  dominion;  we  shall  merit  that  lereise 
which  time  has  posmbly  in  store  for  us;  and  shall  fall  with  the 
mingled  hatred  and  contempt,  the  hisses  and  execrations,  of 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  MODEBATE  ASSESSMENTS. 

[The  following  private  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  find  without  date,  but 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  1826,  after  Metcalfe's  second  appoint- 
ment to  Delhi,  illustrates  the  mild*  benevolent  character  of  his  dealings 
with  the  people  committed  to  his  care.  He  was  always  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  William  Eraser,  his  chief  assistant,  whose  energy  and  ability  he  admired 
and  applauded,  was  too  harsh  and  unconciliatory  in  his  measures ;  and,  on 
these  grounds,  he  declined  to  recommend  his  appointment  to  the  chief  seat 
in  the  government  of  Delhi.  He  was  subsequently,  however,  appointed 
Governor-General's  Agent  there,  and  held  the  appointment  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  instigated  by  Shumshoodeen,  Newab 
of  Eerozepore.] 

TO  WILLIAM  FBASEB,  ESQ. 

My  dear  Fraser, — I  take  advantage  of  being  on  board  my 
boat,  with  a  respite  between  the  business  I  had  at  Dihlee  and 
that  which  awaits  me  at  Futtehghur,  to  make  some  desultory 
observations  in  reply  to  your  interesting  and  friendly  letters  re- 
specting the  revenue  system  of  our  territory. 

The  difference  between  the  system  you  follow  and  that  which 
I  would  like  to  see  established  appears  to  me  to  be  this:  you 
insist  on  the  full  share  of  government,  and  make  that  your 
principal,  if  not  your  sole,  object.  I  think  that  the  established 
share  of  government  is  too  much,  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
rigidly  exacted,  that  the  interests  of  government  would  be 
more  promoted  by  taking  less,  and  that  the  revenue  would  in 
time  be  more  increased  if  the  cultivators  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
in  greater  freedom  the  produce  of  their  own  industry. 

In  making  a  settlement,  we  must,  of  course,  take  the  esta- 
blished share  of  government  as  a  foundation.  But,  in  the  cal- 
culations ensuing,  I  would  lean  to  the  interests  of  the  cuiti* 
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vatorBi  tnd  make  the  terms  of  the  settlement  light  and  easy  for 
them.  And  by  making  the  settlements  for  long  periods  I 
would  hold  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  great  profit  from  their 
own  industry.  I  think  that  the  result  would  greatly  enrich  the 
government  by  enriching  the  body  of  the  people. 

I  would  avoid  the  practice  of  measuring  the  crops,  that  being 
a  practice  which  is  universally  disgusting,  and  which,  it  appears 
to  me,  cannot  fail  of  being  so.  Putting  myself  in  the  situation 
of  the  cultivators,  I  feel  that  I  would,  if  possible,  give  up  culti- 
vation in  disgust  if  I  could  not  raise  a  field  of  com  without  the 
collector's  people  coming  to  measure  it,  and  exact  the  full  share, 
and  perhaps  more  than  the  share,  of  government. 

All  compulsory  measures  in  cultivation  appear  to  me  to  be 
bad;  and  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  bind  people  by 
penalties  to  cultivate  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  or  certain  sorts 
of  grain,  and  not  to  cultivate  in  other  villages,  such  measures  I 
should  lament  as  the  bad  effects  of  a  rigid  and  violent  system. 

I  would  depend  for  a  future  increase  of  revenue  on  the  effects, 
which  I  believe  to  be  natural,  of  allowing  men  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  own  industry.  I  would  let  them  cultivate  as 
much  or  as  little  as  they  found  it  for  their  own  interest  to 
cultivate;  and  the  sort  of  grain  or  other  produce  should  be  at 
their  own  option.  The  benefit  which  they  would  derive  from 
cultivating  their  own  land  I  should  expect  would  render  any 
restraint  on  that  point  unnecessary. 

No  people  labor  so  indolently  as  those  who  work  in  chains- 
and  by  compulsion.  Hearty  exertion  is  always  self-willed,  and 
with  a  view  to  self-interest. 

The  justice,  the  benevolence,  the  wisdom,  the  expediency, 
the  necessity  of  a  system  of  conciliation  towards  the  Zumeendars, 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  indisputable,  were  it  not  that  you 
apparently  pursue  one  of  compulsion. 

If  you  think  that  force  alone  is  calculated  for  the  manage- 
ment of  these  people,  I  shall  respect  both  your  opinion  and 
your  experience,  but  it  will  require  strong  proofs  to  con- 
vince me. 

E 
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The  £fference  in  revenue  between  a  light  settlement  and  a 
rigid  one  may  not  be  very  great;  but  the  difference  in  conse- 
quences is  incalculable;.  A  few  thousand  rupees  too  much 
exacted  may  ruin  a  district,  and  drive  the  inhabitants  to  emi- 
gration. 

You  appear  to  be  conyinced  that  your  assessments  have  been 
£ur  and  moderate.  That  they  have  been  fair  I  have  no  doubt; 
buty  judging  from  the  consequences,  I  should  suppose  that  they 
had  borne  hard  on  the  people.  Has  it  not  been  a  common 
practice  to  sdl  cattle,  jewels,  and  other  property  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  revenue?  Has  not  very  general  distress  been  occasioned 
in  consequence?  Does  not  the  difficulty  of  realising  the  revenue 
increase  every  day  ?  Is  not  discontent  prevalent?  Have  not  the 
inhabitants  in  some  instances  quitted  their  lands,  and  in  others 
reduced  their  cultivation?  Are  not  the  number  of  ploughs  dimi- 
nished? 

One-half  of  the  produce,  as  the  share  of  government,  is  in 
itself,  I  think,  a  heavy  assessment.  But  this  is  frequently 
increased  by  the  manner  of  calculating  and  fixing  the  money 
value  of  that  share.  Then  come  the  additional  burdens  of 
Dustukana,  Talukana,  &c.,  of  which  you  know  the  detail  and 
amount  better  than  I  do.  Considering  that  the  cultivators  have 
also  all  the  expense,  labor,  and  risk  on  their  side,  I  confess  I 
wonder  how  they  can  bear  such  an  assessment. 

You  are  disposed,  I  believe,  to  attribute  the  prevailing  dis- 
content to  the  refractory  disposition  of  the  people,  and  you 
anticipate  bad  consequences  from  any  attempt  to  conciliate 
them.  I  am  not  myself  disposed  to  ]rield  anything  to  un* 
founded  discontent,  but  I  think  that  a  mixture  of  conciliation 
and  firmness  is  the  system  best  suited  even  for  refractoiy 
people;  and  I  dread  nothing  less  than  the  ruin  and  depopula- 
tion ofour  territory  from  a  continual  contest  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  cultivators. 

In  proposing  the  settlement  of '21  for  the  Northern  Purgun- 
nahs,  I  was  actuated  by  a  wish  that  the  revenue  might  not 
decrease;  and  in  the  view  which  I  had  of  the  subject  I  would 
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hsre  been  Biiliflfied  whhoirt  an  increase.  You  do  not  appear  to 
entertain  the  same  alann  tbat  I  do  lest  the  revenue  should 
decrease;  and  I  anxiously  hope  that  my  fears  may  be  erro- 
neous. 

I  should  still  be  satisfied  with  the  settlement  of  '21  for  the 
Northern  Purgunnahs,  modified  so  as  to  equalise  the  assessments 
on  the  di&rent  Tillages;  but  if  the  people  will  agree  to  a  better 
settlement,  so  much  the  better.  Their  profits,  according  to  my 
ideaSy  will  be  derived  firom  the  length  of  the  settlement  and  the 
security  of  enjoying  the  produce  of  their  own  labor,  mo^e  than 
from  a  moderate  difierence  in  the  assessment  But  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  incHned  to  agree  even  to  the  assessment  of  '21. 

With  lespeci  to  Hurreeana,  believing  that  that  country 
ought  to  be  brought  forward  by  light  and  indulgent  settle- 
ments, I  could,  without  any  self-reproach  for  breach  of  duty  to 
the  public^  conclude  a  long  settlement,  even  without  an  accu- 
rate  knowledge  of  the  means  of  each  village,  because  I  beUeve 
that  the  interests  of  government  will  eventually  be  much  more 
benefited  by  the  confidence  and  prosperity  which  a  long  and 
easy  settlement  would  diffuse  among  the  people,  than  by  the, 
exaction  of  the  amount  of  its  full  share  of  the  produce.  The 
mfxe  accurate  our  knowledge,  however,  the  better,  provided 
that  we  do  not  too  much  alarm  the  people  in  obtaining  it.  As 
you  warned  me  against  taking  too  little  from  Hurreeana,  let  me 
entreat  you  not  to  take  too  much.  I  dread  the  effect  of  rigorous 
exactions,  repeated  measurings,  &c.,  &c.|  in  that  country.  Its 
cultivation  and  revenue  have  increased  under  h  lenient  system, 
and  I  am  apprehensive  that  the  consequences  of  a  harsh  one 
would  be  injurious  to  both. 

With  regard  to  wastelands,  as  long  as  we  are  trying,  season 
afler  season,  to  extract  the  utmost  from  every  village,  and  are 
fighting  with  the  Zumeendars  to  prevent  their  cultivating  in  any 
village  but  their  own,  it  would  certainly  be  injudicious  to  let  any 
waste  lands  ton  small. sums  on  long  leases,  unless  to  people  who 
would  engage  to  bring  in  foreigners*  But  if  the  system  be 
established  which  I  wish  to  see,  there  will,  perhaps,  be  no 
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danger  in  letting  waste  lands  for  small  sums  at  first,  as  all  the 
lands  in  the  country  being  on  long  leases,  people  will  have 
sufficient  inducement  to  cultivate  their  own  lands.  The  waste 
lands  may  be  brought  gradually  into  cultivation  without  present 
detriment,  and  with  great  future  advantage  to  the  revenue,  and 
numbers  of  foreigners  may  be  tempted  to  settle  in  our  country. 

In  short,  my  dear  Fraser,  I  think  that  your  system  attends  only 
to  the  present  and  neglects  the  future,  sacrificing  for  our  tem- 
porary and  delusive  increase  of  revenue  the  affections  and  pros- 
perity of  our  subjects,  and,  of  course,  the  real  prosperity  and  the 
revenue  of  government. 

I  have  given  you  my  sentiments  candidly.  I  have  not  the 
presumption  to  suppose  that  mine  must  be  right  and  yours 
wrong;  but  every  man  retains  his  own  till  convinced  that  they 
are  erroneous.  I  shall  be  happy  to  know  your  opinion  of  mine. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  them  visionary,  and  be  of  opinion  that 
the  solid  advantage  of  a  present  increase  of  revenue  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  golden  prospects  that  I  have  placed  before  my 
eyes.  Perhaps  you  may  think  my  plans  altogether  erroneous, 
and  not  calculated  to  produce  the  effects  that  I  have  in  view. 
Whatever  your  opinions  may  be  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  them, 
and  I  trust  that  good  will  somehow  result  from  the  discussion. 

You  said  in  one  of  your  letters  that  you  did  not  give  me 
credit  for  deference  to  your  opinions  in  revenue  matters.  You 
were,  however,  mistaken.  My  deference  has  been  practically 
proved  by  my  abstaining  from  all  interference,  until  from  cir- 
cumstances my  taking  a  part  in  the  management  of  our  re- 
venue  concerns  seemed  unavoidable.  Though  I  always  doubted 
the  expediency  of  some  parts  of  your  system,  I  had  such 
an  unfeigned  deference  for  your  superior  knowledge,  that 
I  kept  down  my  own  apprehensions  by  a  conviction  that 
you  were  too  well  informed,  too  able,  to  go  wrong.  And 
though  I  was  repeatedly  forewarned  that  what  has  happened 
would  happen,  and  though  such  forewamings  agreed  with  my 
own  secret  apprehensions,  I  always  assured  both  others  and 
myself  that  it  was  not  possible  for  such  a  result  to  happen 
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whilst  the  revenue  department  was  in  your  hands.  I  felt  that 
no  one  but  yourself  could  do  what  you  did  successfully;  but  I 
was  confident  that  you  could  and  would  carry  us  through* 
How  could  deference  be  more  strongly  exemplified  ? 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  district  and  its 
future  management,  we  depend,  as  before,  entirely  on  you.  I 
do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  with  my  interference.  My  great 
anxiety  is,  that  confidence,  and  the  animated  exertion  which  is 
the  result  of  a  certain  prospect  of  gain,  may  take  place  of  that 
discontent,  consternation,  and  despondency,  which  seem  to  pre- 
vail. No  one  could  do  this  so  well  as  yourself,  if  you  would  see 
the  question  in  the  same  light. 

I  have  proposed  to  you  in  another  letter  that  I  should  retain 
*  under  my  separate  management 

If  this  proposal  be  in  the  least  disagreeable  to  you,  you  will 
of  course  tell  me  so  without  hesitation,  in  which  case  I  do  not 
mean  to  press  it.  But  as  the  arrangement  concluded  there 
may  not  altogether  meet  with  your  approbation,  it  is  possible 
that  you  may  yourself  be  glad  to  avoid  having  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  its  contrivers. 

*  Obscure  in  MS. 
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[The  following  letters,  addressed  to  tlie  Chief  Secretary  when  Metcalfe 
Besident  at  Hyderabad^  were  called  forth  by  the  comments  made  upon 
Ae  system  he  had  pursued  at  DeDu  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inrestigaie  waSi  adodmsfor  the  cmi  aAdrs  ofdie 
Korth-Westem  Proviaees.  Among  oftiier  diarges  bron^  agaiast  him  by 
Kr.£wer»wafione  to  the  ^eet  that  it  had  been  ft  rale  to  paniah  every  attempt 
to  escape  from  prison  by  doubling  the  existing  term  of  his  sentence ;  so  that 
one  man,  originallj  sentenced  to  seven  jears'  imprisonment^  having  been 
three  times  convicted  of  piison-brealdng,  was  lying  in  gaol  under  a  sentence 
extending  to  fifty-six  years.  Metcalfe's  defence  of  himself  and  his  system 
will  be  found  in  the  two  follownig  letters,  ib/d  latter  of  which  was  written 
at  Masnlipatam,  when  in  very  bad  health  he  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
government  yacht,  which  was  to  convey  him,  for  the  benefit  of  medical  and 
surgical  aid,  to  Calcutta.  The  verdict  passed  by  the  Governor-General  (Lord 
Hastings)  on  Metcalfe's  general  administration  of  the  Delhi  territory  will  be 
found  in  a  note  attached  to  the  second  letter.] 

TO  W.  B.  BATLEY,  ESQ.,  CHIEP  SECRETARJ. 

[Extract.] — It  is  with  no  inconsiderable  concern  that  I 
find  myself  put  on  my  defence  with  respect  to  the  system 
under  which  the  territory  of  Dihlee  was  governed  during  my 
Residency,  as  I  have  always  flattered  myself  that  it  was  gene- 
rally approved,  and  that  its  success  was  imdoubted. 

I  never  had  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  it  was  perfect 
or  free  from  defect,  or  incapable  of  improvement.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  always  considered  it  progressive,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment, as  conviction  and  experience  might  dictate,  and  the  altered 
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stale  of  society  admit.    AcoordiBglj,  from  time  to  laxne^  it 
imd^rweot  modificatknia. 

It  jeemed  to  me  to  work  wdl,  and  when  I  quitted  Dihlee,  I 
wai  under  the  im^neMon  that  it  was  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  people,  had  Iheir  general  concurrence,  and  promoted  their 

It  noWf  howerer,  Appears  to  have  attracted  the  unqualified 
nqirobation  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  present  Board  of 
CommiflBJoners  ai  Dihke,  who  inveighs  against  it  in  unmeasured 
language. 

If  it  was  the  absurd  and  mischievous  system  which  he  de- 
scribesy  it  is  surprising  that  for  more  than  twelve  yearsy  from 
Mr.  Seton's  accession  to  the  Residency  to  my  departure,  it  did 
not  attract  notice  firom  the  evils  which,  in  that  case,  it  ought  to 
have  inflicted. 

K  that  member  of  the  Board  had  been  stationed  at  Dihlee  in 
the  days  when  that  system  grew  up,  he  would,  I  am  iobclined  to 
think,  have  spoken  of  it  with  less  harshneea. 

When  the  force  at  Dihlee  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  in  awe 
the  neighbouring  villages ;  when  the  Resident's  authority  was 
openly  defied  within  a  few  mUes  of  that  city;  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  draw  a  force  from  another  district,  and  [employ  a 
battalion  of  infantry  with  guns,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  to 
establish  the  authority  of  government  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity;  when  the  detachment  was  k^t  on  the  sl&t  by  bodies  of 
armed  villagers  menacing  the  pickets,  and  when  Sepoys  who 
strayed  were  cut  to  pieces ;  when  it  was  necessary  to  disarm 
vUkges ;  and  when  swords  were  literally  turned  inio  plough- 
shares ;  when  every  village  was  a  den  of  thieves,  and  the  city 
of  Dihlee  was  parcelled  out  into  shares  to  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, of  which  each  copartnership  monopolised  the  plunder  of  its 
allotted  portion ;  when  a  company  of  infantry  was  necessary  to 
attend  the  officer  making  the  revenue  settlement,  and  even  that 
force  was  threatened  with  destruction,  and  taunted  with  the 
menace  of  having  its  muskets  taken  as  playthings  fox  the 
villagers'  children ;  when  to  reali^e  a  single  rupee  of  the  settle- 
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ment  then  concluded^  purposely  on  the  lightest  terms,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  a  battalion  of  infantry  with  guns ;  when 
to  subdue  a  single  unfortified  village  a  force  of  five  battalions, 
with  cavalry  and  artillery,  was  decreed  necessary,  and  when  the 
villagers,  instead  of  awaiting  the  assault,  sallied  forth  against 
this  force,  and  for  an  instant  staggered  the  advancing  columns 
by  the  briskness  of  their  attack, — if  that  gentleman  had  been  at 
Dihlee  in  those  days  he  would  probably  have  been  more  indulgent 
towards  a  system  which  has  brought  the  Dihlee  territory  into 
the  state  in  which  it  was  at  the  end  of  1818.  Of  a  later  period 
I  cannot  of  course  speak.  We  had  to  combat  against  crime. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  were  robbers.  We  had  to  subdue 
a  refractory  spirit  before  unused  to  submit  to  government. 
We  had  to  conciliate,  and  at  the  same  time  control,  a  consider- 
able class  of  people  more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  obey, 
and  ready  to  wince  under  the  slightest  restraint. 

If  I  am  entitled  to  any  credit  for  public  services,  it  must  rest 
chiefly  on  the  successful  management  of  the  Dihlee  territory 
during  the  seven  or  eight  years  of  my  Residency,  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  efficient  period  of  my  hfe.  I  do  not,  I  ac- 
knowledge, like  to  see  that  little  credit  snatched  from  me  by  a 
gentleman  who,  without  experience  of  the  past,  hazards  a 
sweeping  condemnation  on  the  system  of  my  administration. 

If  the  Commissioners  at  Dihlee  are  now  able  to  smile  benig- 
nantly  on  what  they  call  innocent  forgeries,  and  to  give  way 
to  sentiments  of  commiseration  towards  convicts — if  they  con- 
sider themselves  at  liberty  to  let  loose  criminals  on  society 
without  dreading  bad  consequences — it  is  perhaps  owing  to  the 
very  system  which  one  of  them  so  strongly  condemns  and  de- 
rides that  they  can  venture  to  do  so, 

I  observe  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  that 
the  object  of  punishment  is  asserted  to  be  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal,  and  that  the  release  of  a  criminal  who  has  not 
become  reformed  in  a  certain  time  is  recommended  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  use  in  retaining  him  in  confinement,  as 
he  will  never  reform.    What  I  should  consider  as  the  true  object 
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of  punishment — namely,  the  protection  of  the  community — ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  excluded  from  the  view  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. If  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  community 
whether  plunderers  should  be  kept  in  confinement  or  let  loose 
at  large,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  confined.  If  their 
freedom  do  not  injure  society,  I  cannot  understand  what 
right  we  have  to  restrain  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess 
that  the  benefit  of  the  community  was  the  sole  object  of  all  the 
punishments  that  I  ever  inflicted  ;  which  object  was  to  be 
gained  by  double  means — the  actual  removal  of  the  individual 
ofiender  from  society  by  confinement,  and  the  operation  of  ex- 
ample to  deter  others  from  crime.  The  recollection  of  punish- 
ment may  sometimes  prevent  a  repetition  of  crime,  but,  in  any 
other  point  of  view,  I  hold  him  to  be  a  visionary  who  expects 
to  produce  moral  reform  by  congregating  hundreds  of  hardened 
villains  in  a  common  gaol. 

Light  punishments  for  serious  crimes  appear  to  me  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly impolitic  and  unjust  towards  the  community.  With 
much  trouble  and  difficulty  in  prosecuting  to  conviction,  the 
criminal  is  let  loose  after  a  short  confinement  to  prosecute  his 
depredations  on  society,  and  revenge  himself  on  those  who 
brought  him  to  justice. 

I  avow  myself  of  opinion  that  punishment  ought  to  be  severe 
in  order  to  be  efficient;  and  that  the  community  which  suffers 
from  depredation  is  a  much  more  legitimate  object  for  tenderness 
than  the  villain  who  commits  it.  I  intrude  these  sentiments  on 
your  notice,  because  they  very  much  actuated  my  judicial  pro- 
ceedings when  I  was  Resident  at  Dihlee. 

Different  crimes  called  most  loudly  for  suppression  at  di£^rent 
periods.  At  one  time  night-robbery  with  housebreaking  was 
excessively  frequent,  and  measures  of  severity  became  necessary 
to  suppress  it.  Tliis  crime  is  made  light  of  by  the  Dihlee  Com- 
missioners ;  but  in  my  opinion  there  is  none  against  which  the 
community  more  requires  the  vigilant  protection  of  a  guardian 
government.  The  assurance  of  sleeping  in  security  is  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  that  can  be  conferred  on  our  subjects* 
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Tbe  levesae  is  naeeaang  apprehenebn  and  misery*  Z  never 
ftibd,  and  never  would  fall,  to  puniah  this  class  of  crime  with 
aeverify.  At  another  timei  the  reoexving  of  stolen  goods  was 
80  prevalent  aa  to  attcaot  particokr  notioey  and  it  became  neo^- 
auy  to  operate  against  that  evil,  and  to  break  up  the  gangs 
eoncemedin  it. 

At  one  period  the  attempts  made  to  lupeak  priaoa  were  fie- 
qnent  and  alarming.  The  desperate  character  of  the  pziaoners 
within  the  gaol^  and  the  daring  courage  and  activity  of  dietr 
fisends  without,  caused  considerable  aj^nehensiou  fiir  the  seeu- 
xi^  of  the  prison.  It  was  obvious  that  to  apprehend  and  con- 
vict criminals  could  be  of  no  permanent  use  tmless  theyoould  be 
BBfeained  in  confinement.  The  guards  were  alanned,  and  not 
without  cause,  for  attempts  were  made  to  destroy  them,  and 
in  some  instances  auccessfiilly.  Along  with  other  measures 
adopted  for  the  security  of  the  gaol,  an  order  was  issued  that 
every  prisoner  escaping,  or  convicted  of  an  att^npt  to  escape, 
should  have  his  period  of  confinement  doubled,  and  that  every 
prisoner  giving  evidence  leading  to  a  conviction  of  a  conspiracy 
should  have  his  case  fisivorably  considered.  The  latter  part  of 
this  arrangement  required  caution,  to  prevent  being  imposed 
upon  by  false  charges.  But  where  the  charge  was  proved,  the 
infimner  was  released,  or  had  his  term  of  captivity  shortened, 
and  the  culprit  underwent  the  execution  of  the  former  part  of 
the  order.  When  the  term  of  the  prisoner's  soitence  was  con- 
siderable, the  doubling  of  it  makes  a  greater  show  than  in  or- 
dinary cases,  and  has  been  much  commented  upon  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Dihlee  Board.  Yet,  the  order  being  in 
existence,  it  could  not  with  any  fairness  be  relaxed  in  favor  of 
the  greater  criminals;  neither  could  it  be  sacrificed  because 
some  were  so  hardened  as  to  repeat  the  offence  again  and  again. 
Hence,  in  some  instances,  the  ultimate  sentence  of  confinement 
extends  to  a  length  which  must  appear  surprising  where  the 
causes  are  unknown.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
power  of  eventually  rela:nng  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  when 
the  necessity  of  upholding  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  order 
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miglit  have  oeMed,  lemamed  with  the  authority  wfaic^  impoeed 
ity  or  the  successor  of  that  authority;  sod  it  was  one  of  llie 
adrantages  of  the  system  purmied  at  Dihlee^  that  ail  errors  were 
open  to  correction,  and  that  even  if  inju6<ioe  were  aeeideiitaliy 
committed,  it  waa  not  interminaUe. 


TO.  W.  B.  BATLET,  ESQ.,  CHIEF  SEGRETABT« 

Sib, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
despatch  of  the  25th  September. 

I  am  sensible  that  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  favorable 
judgment  which  the  Bight  Honorable  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  is  graciously  pleased  to  entertain  of  the  general 
character  and  operation  of  my  administration*  at  Dihlee;  but  I 
cannot  expect  to  find  everywhere  so  much  indulgence  and  con- 
sideration.  Of  this,  the  censorious  remarks  of  the  Western 
Boards  whether  suitable  or  otherwise  on  the  part  of  those 
gentlemen,  fiimish  evidence.  I  must  be  prepared  for  a  rigid 
sentence  on  the  particular  circumstances  adduced,  without  re- 
ference to  general  merits  or  qualifying  circumstances.  I  trust, 
therefc^e,  that  I  shall  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  additional 
observations  in  further  explanation  of  those  facts  which  are 
deemed  objectionable;  and  that  in  so  doing  my  conduct  will 


*  The  (}oTerDor- General  had  hb  talents  and  indefatigable  applica- 
written,  in  a  Judicial  Rgport  to  the  tion.  The  reverence  with  whicii  the 
Home  Government,  "  it  is  impos-  natives  behold  the  exercise  of  such 
fiible  for  me  to  close  these  observa-  qualities  has  gone  far  to  counter- 
tions  without  rendering  to  the  cha-  balance  the  frowardness  of  a  restless 
ractcr  of  Mr.  Metcalfe  that  tribute  and  unattached  people.  I  trust  my 
whidi  it  eminently  demands.  I  have  representation  of  a  conduct  so  mate- 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  Icam-  riaUy  conducive  to  the  advantage  of 
ing  the  tenor  of  his  conduct ;  the  the  Companv  cannot  fail  to  recom- 
nprightness,  the  patience,  the  mo-  mend  Mr,  Metcalfe  in  a  particolar 
deration,  the  kinoness  which  mark  manner  to  the  consideration  of  our 
all  his  proceedings  towards  the  na-  honorable  employers.' 
tives,  are  not  less  distinguished  than 
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be  ascribed  solely  to  my  anxiety  to  remove  or  prevent  unfavor- 
able impressions  which  may  be  formed. 

If  one  duty  be  more  sacred  than  another,  that  of  a  judicial 
functionary,  distributing  punishment  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  kind;  and  I  should 
be  sorry,  indeed,  to  believe  that  I  had  exercised  such  a  power 
without  due  regard  to  its  serious  import  and  consequence. 

I  have  no  pretensions  to  infallibility  of  judgment,  and  no 
security  against  errors.  But  in  proportion  as  these  were  fre- 
quent or  rare,  and  outrageous  or  innocuous,  I  must  have  been 
unfit  or  fit  for  the  situation  which  I  held.  It  is  a  duty,  there- 
fore, to  myself  and  to  the  government  which  I  represented,  to 
endeavour  to  show  that  what  is  blamed  is  not  so  blameable  as 
it  may  seem. 

The  3rd  paragraph  of  my  letter  of  the  16th  of  August  has 
been  misapprehended.  I  did  not  conceive  that  I  was  put  on 
my  defence  by  government  with  respect  to  the  judicial  system 
of  the  Dihlee  territory.*  My  expressions  referred  entirely  to 
the  attack  made  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Western 
Board.  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  benevolent  intentions  of  go- 
vernment in  allowing  me  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
cases  specified  in  your  former  despatch,  and  grateful  for  the 
consideration  therein  bestowed. 

I  am  peifectly  sensible  of  the  justness  of  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  the  7th  paragraph  of  your  last  letter,  and  have 
deeply  to  regret  that  the  record  of  trials  in  the  Dihlee  Court 
was  not  made  more  complete.  The  truth  is,  that  my  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  causes  almost  solely  at  the  time  of  trial,  and 
that  it  was  only  on  particular  occasions  that  I  took  pains  as  to 
the  record.  The  reasons  of  my  decisions  were  explained  in 
open  Court;  but  the  record  was  subsequently  such  notes  as  they 
could  take  during  the  delivery  of  the  sentence,  and  drawn  up 
by  the  native  officers  from  recollection,  and  unless  I  saw  special 
ground  for  correction  it  remained  as  they  had  prepared  it.  My 
anxiety  was  confined  to  the  doing  of  justice.     I  did  not  think 

*  See  antet  page  54. 
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sufficiently  of  the  necessity  of  showing  in  after-times  that  justice 
had  been  done.  I  did  not  foresee  the  kind  of  scrutiny  which 
my  proceedings  were  destined  to  undergo.  Conscious  of  the 
rectitude  of  my  intentions,  I  did  not  anticipate  that  a  deficient 
record  might,  at  some  future  day,  be  made  the  groundwork  of 
an  attack  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  in  which  I  presided. 
I  now  see  my  error.  I  see,  too,  that  I  suffer  by  it.  If  the 
operations  of  that  Court,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent — ^if  its  effects, 
beneficial  or  otherwise — if  the  justice  or  injustice  committed 
by  it — in  short,  if  its  ^result  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
for  whose  use  it  was  created — could  be  fairly  compared  with  that 
of  cotemporary  Courts,  I  trust  that  on  the  whole  its  character 
would  not  be  depressed  below  par;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that 
it  can  stand  the  test  of  a  severe  scrutiny  in  search  of  defects, 
especially  of  such  as  are  connected  with  a  want  of  regularity  in 
forms  which  did  not  belong  to  it,  or  minuteness  of  record  at 
which  it  did  not  aim.  For  such  deficiencies  I  can  only  offer 
in  extenuation  the  probably  insufficient  plea  that  a  laborious 
personal  attention  to  those  details  would  scarcely  have  been 
compatible  with  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  which  I 
had  to  perform. 

In  the  10th  paragraph  of  your  despatch,  with  reference  to 
the  punishment  awarded  to  prisoners  for  escaping,  or  attempting 
to  escape,  from  gaol,  it  is  observed,  that  the  question  for  con- 
sideration in  the  cases  specified  ought  to  have  been,  not  as  I 
had  represented  it,  "  whether  or  not  a  standing  rule  was  to  be 
relinquished  in  consequence  of  a  prisoner's  being  so  pardoned 
as  to  set  it  at  defiance  by  continually  repeating  the  offence," 
but  "whether  the  standing  order,  which  had  been  found  in- 
effectual for  the  purpose  intended  by  it,  and  which  in  its 
operation  had  led  to  an  embarrassment  and  disproportion  of 
punishment  probably  not  foreseen,  should  be  revised  and  quali- 
fied in  its  application  to  particular  cases." 

On  this  point  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit,  that  if  the 
standing  order  had  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  ineffectual,  there 
would  have  been  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  its  revision;  it 
would  instantly  have  been  repealed ;  but  though  it  was  daringly 
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viobied  in  some  instances,  I  never  doubted  its  general  efEcacy. 
If  every  law  were  to  be  revised  because  it  had  in  some  instances 
been  broken^  no  law  could  long  be  maintained.  The  question 
indicated  in  your  deiqpatch  as  the  proper  one,  aj^ors  to  me  to 
be  one  which  would  naturally  arise  on  a  general  review  of  the 
case,  after  numerous  instances  of  embarrassment  and  dispro- 
portion of  punishment,  but  not  as  one  which  would  occur  on 
the  trial  of  individual  offendeNu  On  isolated  tnals,  I  think  the 
most  probable  determination  would  be  that  which  actuaDy  took 
place — &  resolution  to  uphold  the  law  against  a  hardened  sinner. 

I  am  not  now  defending  the  rule.  It  may  have  been  a  bad 
one.  It  may  eventually  have  proved  an  inefBcacioua  one.  I 
only  mean  to  represent,  that  if  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  I  should  not  have  instituted  it,  or  should 
subsequently  have  abandoned  it.  I  have  seen  it  asserted  to  be 
unfair  to  punish  prisoners  for  attempting  to  escape.  I  need  not 
say,  for  my  proceedings  will  have  shown,,  that  I  am  of  a  dif- 
ferent (pinion,  and  that  I  think  it  not  only  just  to  oppose  every 
possible  barrier  to  the  escape  of  a  criminal,  but  due  to  the  com- 
munity for  whose  protection  and  welfare  he  is  restrained.  It 
is  unnecessary,  however,  to  trouble  you  with  any  detailed  dis- 
cussion on  this  speculative  question.  Otherwise  I  might  all^e, 
that  my  opinion  is  supported  by  the  law  of  England,  which,  I 
believe,  condeoms  to  death  convicts  who  return  from  trans- 
portation before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  sentence. 
I  do  not  propose  to  advocate  this  law;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  is  more  severe  than  the  rule  which  was  established  at 
Dihiee,  and  that,  like  other  laws,  its  occasional  violation  has  not 
necessarily  led  to  its  abolition. 

On  the  inequality  of  punishment  for  the  same  offence,  ad« 
verted  to  in  the  11th  paragraph  of  your  deq)atch,  I  would 
submit  that  something  may  be  said  in  its  favor.  The  crinunal 
who  is  confined  for  a  long  period  has  a  greats  inducement  to 
attempt  escape  than  the  one  who  is  detained  tos  a  short  time, 
and  therefore  requires  a  greater  dread  to  deter  him.  No  ad- 
ditional period  of  confinement  could  be  fixed  which  could  be 
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efficacioQsIy  and  justly  applicable  to  alL  What  would  be  quite 
inefficacious  as  a  preventatiYe  to  penoxks  under  sentence  for  a 
long  term,  might  be  cruelly  severe  as  a  punishment  on  those 
confined  for  a  short  one.  For  instance,  additional  imprison- 
ment for  a  year  would  be  no  object  of  fear  to  a  hardened 
criminal  condemned  for  fourteen;  but  if  a  poor  wretch,  sen- 
tenced to  a  month's  detention  for  some  petty  oflence,  were  in 
Mrantonness  to  attempt  an  escape,  his  8U{^)lementary  punish- 
ment would  be  twelve  times  as  much  as  his  original  sentence. 

On  the  whole,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  there 
would  not  be  a  more  real  disproportion  in  the  punishment  if  it 
were  fixed,  than  if  it  were  proportionate  to  the  oiiginal  sentence. 
I  beg  to  be  understood,  not  as  contesting  the  argument  with 
government,  but  as  representing  what  were  my  inducements  in 
the  course  which  I  pursued. 

In  the  case  of  Roushun  Khan,  I  trust  that  I  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  the  following  considerations: — 1.  That  where  there 
exists  a  discretionary  power  there  is  necessarily  room  for  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  2.  That  a  judicial  functicmary  exercising 
that  power  must  be  guided  by  his  own.  d.  That  it  is  impos- 
sible at  a  distant  period  to  bring  to  view  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  may  have  influenced  the  judgment  at  the  time  of 
passing  sentence.  4.  That  I  must  have  been  satisfied,  both  of 
the  actual  guilt  of  Roushun  Klian,  and  of  the  hrinousness  of  his 
ofience,  before  the  sentence  was  passed. 

In  the  report  of  the  Western  Board  on  my  proceedings  in 
that  case,  Koushun  Khan  is  represented  as  ^'  convicted  on  strong 
presumption;"  which  I  understand  to  be  a  translation  of  a  Ma- 
homcdan  law  term,  meaning  that  his  goilt  was  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Court :  for  I  utterly  disclaim  having  ever  been 
induced  to  infiict  pimishment  by  any  strong  presumption,  with 
reference  to  the  literal  signification  of  the  words,  ^ort  c^  satis* 
factory  and  convincing  proof. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  shaH  proceed  to  state  the 
case  of  Roushun  Khan  in  the  light  in  which  it  strikes  me. 
One  of  the  police  guards  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the 
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people  from  robbers,  took  advantage  of  his  night  watch  to 
commit  a  robbery  on  a  person  sleeping  in  the  supposed  security 
of  his  protection.  For  this  crime,  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court,  and  considered  by  the  presiding  judge  as  of  a  most 
heinous  description,  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and 
labor  for  life,  in  order  that  the  determination  of  the  Court  to 
inflict  severe  punishment  for  such  offences  committed  by  the 
servants  of  government  might  be  made  manifest,  and  that  the 
commimity  might  be  protected  against  the  depredation  of  those 
who  were  paid  at  the  expense  of  the  people  for  their  protection. 

I  will  not  intrude  further,  except  to  remark,  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  concur  entirely  in  the  satisfaction  expressed  in  the  13  th 
paragraph  of  your  despatch  at  the  subsequent  release  of  the 
prisoner  afler  seven  years'  confinement.  The  purposes  of  his 
sentence  had  been  accomplished,  and  mercy  might  be  exercised 
without  injury  to  the  community.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  bene- 
ficial if  opportunities  were  oflener  afforded,  throughout  the 
world,  for  the  revision,  after  a  time,  of  sentences,  wherein  the 
punishments  have  been  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge, 
with  a  view  to  prevention  by  the  severity  of  example ;  for 
however  proper  such  sentences  may  appear  to  the  judge  at  the 
time,  it  must  often  happen  that  lenity  may  afterwards  be  exer- 
cised without  injury  to  the  community — and  that  the  original 
sentence  may  justly  be  deemed  too  severe,  when  viewed  solely 
with  regard  to  the  individual  and  his  actual  crime — though 
the  same  sentence  at  the  time  of  passing  it  may  not  have 
been  improper;  inasmuch  as  that  the  individual  who  wars 
against  the  community  by  his  crimes,  becomes  amenable  to  the 
penalty  which  the  welfare  of  the  commimity  may  dictate. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  would  rest  the  vindication 
of  my  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Roushun  Khan,  without  pre- 
suming to  dispute  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  decision  expressed 
by  government ;  and  with  a  perfect  sense  of  the  liberality  and 
consideration  which  have  been  accorded  in  the  view  taken  of 
the  several  subjects  noticed  in  the  despatch  to  which  I  am  now 
replying. 
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[Before  dosiiig  this  series  of  papers  relating  to  the  internal  administration 
of  the  Delhi  Territories,  it  will  be  well  to  give  the  following  summary  of  the 
results  of  Metcalfe's  government,  written  many  years  afterwards  by  him  in  a 
minute  recorded  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Council.] 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  a  few  facts  aa  cliaracteristic  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  former  administration  at  Dihlee  was 
conducted,  and  the  discretionary  power  of  the  superior  autho- 
rity exercised.  Capital  punishment  was  generally  and  almost 
wholly  abstained  from,  and,  I  believe,  without  any  bad  effect. 
Corporal  punishment  was  discouraged,  and  finally  abolished. 
Swords  and  other  implements  of  intestine  warfare,  to  which 
the  people  were  prone,  were  turned  into  ploughshares,  not 
figuratively  alone,  but  literally  also;  villages  being  made  to  give 
up  their  arms,  which  were  returned  to  them  in  the  shape  of  im- 
plements of  agriculture.  Suttees  were  prohibited.  The  rights 
of  government  were  better  maintained  than  in  other  provinces, 
by  not  being  subjected  to  the  irreversible  decisions  of  its  judi- 
cial servants,  when  there  were  no  certain  laws  for  their  guidance 
and  control. 

The  rights  of  the  people  were  better  preserved,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  village  constitutions,  and  by  avoiding  those  per- 
nicious sales  of  lands  for  arrears  of  revenue,  which  in  other 
provinces  have  tended  so  much  to  destroy  the  hereditary  rights^ 
of  the  mass  of  the  agricultural  community.  In  consequence,, 
there  has  been  no  necessity  in  the  Dihlee  territory  for  those  ex- 
traordinary remedies  which  have  been  deemed  expedient  else- 
where, both  to  recover  the  rights  of  government,  and  to  restore 
those  of  the  people. 

When  it  comes  to  be  decided  whether  the  Dihlee  territory 
has  on  the  whole  been  better  or  worse  governed  than  the  pro- 
vinces under  the  Regulations,  the  question,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  determined  by  impartial  judges,  free  from  prejudice  and 
passion. 
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MTLITAJLY  DSi'ENCE  OF  THE  DELBI  TERBHOEY. 

[The  foUowing  letter,  which  I  find  without  date,  but  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  between  1814  and  1816,  was  elicited  by  inquiries  instituted 
by  Lord  Hastings  relative  to  the  defence  of  that  large  tract  of  oonntiy 
then  known  as  the  Delhi  Tenitoiy,  over  which  Metcalfe  had  complete  poli- 
tieal  and  administntiTe  contnd.  About  tiiia  time  the  Delhi  Resident  bent 
all  the  eneigies  of  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  our  military  position  in 
Upper  India»  wrote  many  elaborate  papers  on  the  subject,  and  was  one  of 
the  Governor-General's  most  trusted  advisers.] 

TO  JOHIf  ADAM;  ESQ.,  POLITICAL  SEGRETABT. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  dei^tch  of 
the  16th  ultimo,  req)ecting  the  fbrtificatioDB  situated  in  the 
territories  connected  with  the  Besidtticy  q£  Dihlee. 

If  in  submitting  my  opinicoi,  in  eonfeunity  to  your  instruc- 
tionsy  I  occasionally  refer  to  considarations  which  may  appear 
to  be  more  of  a  military  than  of  a  political  nature,  I  trust  that 
I  diall  be  excused,  on  account  of  thedi£Sculty  of  putting  mili- 
taiy  oonaidexations  out  of  view  in  the  discussion  of  such  a 
subject. 

The  British  posts,  which  in  various  degrees  come  under  the 
head  of  fortifications,  in  the  territories  connected  with  the 
Bcfiidency  of  DUiIee,  extending  from  the  vidnity  of  Muttra  to 
the  river  Sutkg,  a  space  of  about  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  its  greatest  bieadth,  arc 
Ifoodiana,  Kumal,  Hansee,  and  Dihlee. 


Mj  QfisdoTk  QXt  the  vlility  of  these  dbafl  be  iubmitted  sepa* 
rately  with  regard  ta  eadi;  but,  in  the  first  place,  I  wiU  yen* 
tme  to^aoEeit  ih«  iadalg«nce  of  kk  ExceUency  the  Goyemor- 
OaittEaL  to  •  tttw  genenl  obflenratioBft  and  examples  which 
am  ecpialLj  applicafale  to  alL  Theae  I  take  the  liberty  <^ 
atatmg  as  Beeesnry  to  show  the  groundwork  of  the  opinions 
which  I  httte  to  sabmit^  thongli  I  am  aware  that  nothing  that 
I  am  lay  will  add  to  the  strength  of  the  argum^xl  so  forcibly 
and  conelufliyely  urged  by  the  highest  anthonty  in  the  extract 
firom  Sir  Geexge  Kugent's  rqports  enclosed  in  your  letter. 

The  neeeasi^  o£  fortifications  in  conquered  countries  in  ' 
contact  with  nations  of  military  and  predatoxy  habits,  who 
acknowledge  no  law  but  that  of  force,  and  inhabited  by 
sabots  scarcely  subdued^  partly  disaffected,,  impatient  of  laws 
and  r^uktiona^  used  and  prone  to  reyolutions^  hardy  and 
warlike,  appears  to  be  indisputable.  Such  is  the  state  of  the 
territonea  connected  with  Dihlee  with  v^purd  to  neighbours 
and  subjects. 

Before  we  determine  to  dispense  with  fortifications  entirely, 
we  ought  first  to  be  sure  that  our  power  wiU,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  too  much  req)ectedf  that  the  military  character  of 
the  Naliye  States  is  and  will  remain  too  despicable,  and  that 
our  conquered  sttlyecta  are  too  unwarlike,  or  too  much  attached 
to  our  goy^mment^  to  render  auch  preca;*tions  necessary.  But 
that  such  supposi&ona  would  be  erroneous,  numerous  eyents 
and  eyery  day'a  experience  must  tend  to  establish* 

It  must  occasionally  happen  that  countries  inhabited  by  dis- 
affected subjects,  eager  to  throw  off  the  yoke,^  may  be  left 
without  troops^  In  such  a  caae  a  fortification  with  a  small 
garrison  is  anffici^it  to  keep  the  country,  which  might  other- 
wise be  ket 

It  must  also  occasionally  happen  thai  coimtries  left  without 
tro(^a  tnay  be  exposed  to  the  rayages  of  predatory  foes.  In 
SBidii  a  case  a  fortification  would  preserye  our  goyemment  in 
the  country,  though  the  enemy  might  oyerrun  the  plaias;  but 
if  we  haye  neithtt  troops  not  a  fortification^  the  public  autho- 
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rities  must  flee  before  the  most  contemptible  enemy,  and 
districts  may  be  taken  from  us  by  cavaby  alone. 

This  was  the  case  in  1803.  Five  companies  of  infantry, 
having  no  post  to  retire  to,  capitulated  to  a  body  of  irregular 
cavalry;  the  civil  authorities  abandoned  their  station;  and  the 
district  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  evil  was  soon 
repaired,  because  the  Grrand  Army  was  at  no  great  distance,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  disgrace  was  obliterated  by  the  splendid 
victories  which  followed  in  that  campaign;  but  the  evil  and 
thqi-  disgrace  would  not  have  occurred  had  there  been  any 
fortified  post  for  the  small  body  of  troops  and  the  public  autho- 
rities of  the  district  to  retire  to. 

In  1804  and  1805,  when  our  provinces  were  invaded  by 
larger  armies  of  cavalry,  in  all  the  districts  overrun  the  civil 
authorities  kept  their  posts,  having  the  protection  of  fortifica- 
tions. In  Aleegurh  there  was  a  government  fortress  and 
garrison.  In  Suharunpoor  the  civil  authority  took  possession 
of  one  of  the  native  forts,  with  which  at  that  time  the  country 
abounded.  Fortified  houses  gave  confidence  at  Moradabad 
and  Mynpooree,  and  a  fortified  gaol  at  Barelly. 

The  experience  of  the  past  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
would  point  out  the  expediency  of  having  a  small  fortified  post 
in  every  district,  to  which  the  local  government  might  retire 
with  confidence  in  the  event  of  predatory  invasion,  there  not 
being  troops  enough  in  the  district  to  keep  the  field. 

Against  such  invasions  in  parts  in  time  of  war  no  army  that 
our  present  resources  will  maintain  can  effectually  secure  us. 
With  such  posts  in  every  district,  which  need  neither  be  on  a 
large  scale  nor  expensive,  though  the  country  might  be  overrun 
for  a  time,  the  local  government  would  remain,  and  we  should 
be  saved  from  the  disgrace  and  injury  of  the  temporary  loss  of 
a  portion  of  our  territories. 

Of  the  advantage  which  we  have  derived  from  fortifications 
in  our  military  operations,  several  instances  might  be  adduced. 
After  the  retreat  of  Monson's  detachment  in  1804,  we  should 
certainly  have  lost  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna  had  we  not 
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possessed  the  fortress  of  Agra,  and  the  walls,  weak  as  thej  were, 
of  Dihlee. 

The  troops  to  the  southward  of  Dihlee  collected  under 
the  walls  of  Agra.  They  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Lake  with  his  army,  and  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
sensation  which  Holkar's  successes  over  Monson's  detachment 
had  occasioned,  and  which  would  probably  have  operated 
to  a  ruinous  extent  had  not  the  fortress  of  Agra  served  as  a 
rallying-point  to  our  retreating  and  advancing  troops.  The 
exhausted  remains  of  Monson's  detachment  would  nowhere 
have  found  refuge  if  we  had  not  possessed  the  fort  of  Agra. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  we  were  indebted  to  that 
fortress  at  that  period. 

Nevertheless,  the  upper  part  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna 
would  have  been  lost  to  us  if  there  had  not  been  walls  to  the 
•town  of  Dihlee,  These  enabled  General  Ochterlony  and  the 
late  General  Burn  to  make  that  memorable  defence  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  army — a  defence  which  could 
not  have  been  thought  of  had  not  the  ruined  walls  of  Dihlee 
offered  a  foundation  for  hope. 

The  value  of  fortifications  in  Europe  is  limited.  They  are 
not  impregnable,  and  when  an  army  cannot  keep  the  field, 
fortresses  generally  fall;  but  in  this  country,  that  is,  in  the 
present  comparative  state  of  the  military  skill  of  the  British  and 
the  native  powers,  fortifications  are  to  us  of  incalculable  value. 
They  are  deemed  impregnable  in  our  hands,  and  enable  us,  at 
a  trifling  expense,  to  keep  a  country  without  an  army.  Though 
a  native  power  might  obtain  a  temporary  advantage  over  us  in 
the  field,  the  natives  of  India  must  make  some  further  advances 
towards  equality  before  they  could  attempt,  with  any  hope  of 
success,  to  wrest  a  strong  fortress  out  of  our  hands,  if  defended 
on  our  part  with  the  show  of  determination. 

The  fort  of  Rampoora  was  taken  from  Holkar  in  one  day 
by  a  single  battalion  under  Colonel  Don.  This  fort,  by  the 
retreat  of  Monson's  detachment,  was  left  exposed,  and  remote 
from  any  support.  Holkar,  however^  though  victorious  over 
our  detachment  in  the  fields  made  no  attempt  with  his  enor- 
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mouB  force  to  ttke  Bampoonu  Tins  ibit,  Bnd  llie  txnmtry 
around  it,  remained  in  our  possession  throughout  the  war, 
though  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  annj,  and  &r  removed, 
during  the  most  dangeroue  periody  from  ihe  oo-operation  of  any 
c^  our  detacdiments.  The  ganison  not  Kndy  kept  poBsession  of 
the  fort^  but  eelablii^ied  our  goyemment  in  tiie  coun^,  and 
«ven  undertook  seyend  soooeBsful  ezpeditioais.  lite  ibrtiSca- 
tions  of  Bampoora  were  of  the  greatest  utaiity  during  the  war, 
«nd  were  the  iole  came  of  our  bong  Mb  to  keep  a  Taluable 
pot  c^  the  -enemy's  ooimtry,  wkadk  otherwise  must  hare  fallen 
into  his  hands  immediately  on  the  return  of  Monson's  de- 
tachment. 

Hoping  that  the  preceding  observatioiis  respecting  die 
general  utility  and  necessity  of  fbrtifieotions  in  this  part  of 
India  will  meet  with  indulgence,  I  proceed  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  particular  posts  which  are 
situated  in  t^  territories  imder  the  superintendence  of  this 
Presidency.  These,  in  their  present  state,  ocnsist  of  an  old 
ruinous  brick  and  mud  fort  at  Loodiana,  some  mud  woiks  «t 
Kumal,  a  serviceable  fort  at  Huisee,  and  the  ruinous  stone 
walk,  with  mud  repairs,  of  the  town  of  Diblee. 

Loodiana  is  the  most  exposed,  being  situated  immediately  on 
the  boundary  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  States  of  India. 
Numerous  advantages  attend  our  possessing  a  fort  at  Loodiana, 
some  of  which  have  been  lately  evinced.  It  renders  the  troops 
of  the  cantonment  of  Loodiana  available  {or  purposes  different 
from  those  for  ifhkk  diey  were  originally  stationed  there.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that,  &r  the  late  campaign  against  tiie 
Goorkhas  in  the  hills,  the  infantry  were  withdrawn  from  Loo- 
diana, with  the  exception  of  a  small  garrison  for  the  foit, 
without  any  apprdiension  existing  in  consequence  for  the 
safety  of  the  post — the  possession  of  the  fort  being  sufficient  for 
its  security  in  any  event — whereas,  without  a  fcft,  a  small 
detachment  at  Loodiana  would  be  entirely  in  the  power  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  that  post  being  nine  marches  distant  from  any 
mspportj  within  four  marches  of  his  capital,  and  within  five 


huIbb  of  one  of  kk  ^Hrtified  poatB  and  principal  stations*  The 
fart  of  Loodiana  hsa^  in  other  lespecta,  jJso  been  of  great 
service  dimBg  Ae  late  campaign.  It  was  the  depdt  for  gnnsi 
jBtONS,  and  tieasttie  for  General  Ochleilon j's  army.  It  was  the 
place  to  which  he  aent  his  Ooorkha  prisonexs,  And  &om  whidi 
he  drew  his  suf^liea. 

In  any  war  with  Runjeet  Singh^  in  the  event  of  offensive 
operations  on  oair  part,  the  fort  of  Loodiana  would  be  inva- 
luable as  a  depot,  at  which  we  could  make  all  our  preparations 
with  confidence,  wiiihin  a  few  marches  of  the  enemy's  capitaL 
In  the  event  of  Bueh  a  state  c^  affiuxs  as  might  render  it 
necessary  to  act  on  ihe  defensive  against  Bunjeet  Singh,  the 
fort  of  Loodiana  would  occaaon  him  much  embarrassment:  he 
would  neither  like  to  attack  it  nor  leave  it  in  his  rear.  If  he 
dbould  attempt  to  take  it  he  would  probably  £ul,  and  the 
failure  mi^t  be  deciaivdy  fittal  to  his  views  against  us.  If  he 
should  leave  it  an  his  rear,  the  garrison  might  cause  him  great 
annoyance  in  proportion  to  its  strength;  it  might  even  menace 
his  territories,  and  would,  at  all  events,  preserve  the  appearance 
of  our  government  in  the  country. 

Independently  of  any  speculation  on  a  future  war  with  Bun- 
jeet  Singh,  the  possessicn  of  a  fort  in  the  Sikh  territory,  on  this 
side  the  Sutlej,  is  desirable,  and  perhaps  necessary,  for  the 
preservation  of  our  supremacy  over  the  country  bordering 
on  that  liver,  under  various  circumstances  which  may  be  con- 
ceived* 

If  it  should  be  deemed  expedient,  for  instanpe,  to  withdraw 
the  great  body  of  the  troops  At  Loodiana  to  a  station  at  which 
they  would  be  more  available  for  general  purposes,  the  contir 
nuance  of  a  fortified  fort  would  show  that  we  were  not  with- 
drawing from  the  superintendence  which  we  exercise  over  that 
country;  for  which  purpose,  considering  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  some  ostenaiUe  post  seems  to  be  necessary,  and  a 
small  post,  to  be  respectable,  diould  be  fortified. 

Although  the  Sikh  chiefs  generally  on  this  side  of  the 
Sutlej  experience  great  advantage  firom  havisig  our  protectipn 
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against  Runjeet  Singh,  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  awe;  for,  having  to  Tender  justice  among  them,  and  in  many 
instances  to  enforce  the  restitution  of  unjust  seizures,  we  neces- 
sarily offend  those  whom  we  check,  and  render  them  disaffected. 
The  appearance,  therefore,  of  our  power  amongst  them,  either 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  cantonment  or  a  fortified  post,  is,  per- 
haps, indispensable. 

Moreover,  the  continuance  of  a  post  at  Loodiana  is  requisite 
to  prevent  the  gradual,  and  perhaps  imperceptible,  encroach- 
ments of  the  dependants  of  Runjeet  Singh  on  this  side  of  the 
Sutlej  upon  our  dependants.  The  former  would  gain  con- 
fidence by  the  removal  of  our  post,  and  the  latter  would  lose  it. 
The  former  might  become  presumptuous,  and  the  latter  might, 
from  fear,  court  the  protection  of  Runjeet  Singh. 

The  fortified  post  at  Kumal,  trifling  and  inefficient  as  it 
would  appear  in  Europe,  is  also  of  great  value.  It  protects  a 
magazine  and  depdt,  from  which  those  at  Loodiana  may  at  any 
time  be  replenished.  It  afforded  great  assistance  to  Greneral 
Ochterlony  during  the  late  campaign,  whose  operations  in  a 
great  measure  depended  on  the  supplies  which  he  received 
from  the  magazine  at  Kumal,  in  addition  to  those  which  he 
drew  from  Loodiana.  The  post  at  Kumal  defends  tiie  boun- 
dary of  our  territories  in  that  quarter.  It  operates  on  the 
Sikhs  towards  the  Jumna,  as  the  post  of  Loodiana  does  on 
those  towards  the  Sutlej.  With  a  fortification  at  Kumal  the 
troops  may  be  withdrawn  from  that  station,  and  still  the 
fortification  will  suffice  to  overawe  our  predatory  neighbours 
in  that  quarter,  and  the  disaffected  of  our  own  country,  and  to 
preserve  the  communication  between  Dihlee  and  Loodiana,  and 
between  the  latter  place  and  Meerut. 

As  Kurnal  is  a  considerable  station,  and  as  buildings  are 
going  on  there  which  show  that  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
stations  in  the  army,  the  existence  of  a  fortified  post  there  is  of 
great  advantage  with  reference  to  that  circumstance,  as  afford- 
ing protection  to  valuable  public  buildings,  and  to  the  families, 
European  and  native,  of  officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  shop- 
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keepers  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  cantonment  who  may  not 
accompany  the  troops  when  they  march  on  service.  The 
confidence  and  security  afforded  by  a  fortified  post  induce  all 
those  inhabitants  to  remain  without  alarm  under  the  protection 
of  a  very  small  guard.  Without  the  fortification  a  remote  can- 
tonment  would  probably  be  abandoned  by  the  feeble  part  of 
the  inhabitants  after  the  fighting  men  quit  it.  The  conve- 
nience which  the  security  conferred  by  a  fortification  is  at- 
tended with  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  cantonment  is  in  itself  of 
considerable  consequence,  but  another  advantage  concomitant 
with  this  is  of  greater  importance,  namely,  the  prevention  of 
the  alarm  and  agitation  which  the  abandonment  of  an  established 
cantonment^  on  account  of  the  march  of  the  troops^  would  occa- 
sion in  the  neighbouring  country. 

If  there  were  a  small  fortified  post  at  every  great  military 
station  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  service,  for  in  time  of  war 
great  cantonments,  if  unprotected,  invite  attack.  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  principal  British  cantonment  would  operate  on  the 
public  in  the  same  manner  as  the  destruction  of  a  capital  city, 
and  ought  to  be  guarded  against.  A  large  army  cannot  be 
spared  for  this  purpose.  Next  to  that,  a  fortified  post  would 
afford  the  best  protection. 

The  fort  of  Hansee  has  some  advantages,  in  common  with 
the  fortified  post  of  Eurnal,  and  others  like  Eumal,  peculiarly 
its  own.  It  is  our  frontier  post  towards  the  Bhuttees,  the 
Shekhawatees,  the  people  of  Bickaneer,  and  other  petty  States, 
all  of  a  warlike  character  and  addicted  to  predatory  habits,  and 
requiring  an  appearance  on  that  distant  frontier  to  keep  them 
in  awe. 

The  experience  of  the  last  campaign  has  shown  to  a  demon- 
stration what  was  before  sufficiently  evident  to  reason,  that  we 
cannot  expect  in  time  of  war  to  keep  a  field  force  over  every 
part  of  our  frontier,  and  next  to  a  field  force,  a  fortification, 
which  can  be  garrisoned  by  a  small  number  of  men,  is  the  best 
protection  for  a  country.  It  gives  confidence  to  our  adherents, 
and  overawes  the  disaffected.    Hurreeana,  in  particular,  requires 
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m  post  of  iiufl  nfttiue,  both  firom  ite  ^jcpoeed  sitmtion  and  fiom 
ihte  character  of  its  inhabitoi^ 

Wkai  ike  Bfasttees  4ook  FuUeabad  from  m  in  1804-5, 
HanseedieolEed  tkeir  further  progareas ;  and  when  we  attacked 
4iie  BhutteeSy  in  181<0,  Hansee  was  our  -depSt,  and  die  point 
from  whidi  our  army  marched  on  that  euoceBBful  <expedidon. 

These  drcumstaDces  are  sidScient  to  evince  ihe  utility  of 
Bbbbqr.  hB  smportaace  on  a  grand  scale,  with  a  view  to 
posflihle  erentB,  in  ooMequence  of  its  position,  has  been  clearly 
Aamni  in  Sir  Oecnrge  Nn^ent's  convincing  zepcnrt.  Its  great 
local  adyantage,  under  eTisting  cipotmifrtanfieB,  I  conoeiye  to  be, 
Ihst  it  would  enaUe  us  to  retain  the  country  of  Huneeana 
against  foreign  incurmon  and  internal  insnrrectioo,  though  all 
troops^  except  its  garrison,  be  withdrawn.  Hie  fort  of  Hansee 
38  also  to  the  station  of  Hansee  what  the  post  at  Kumal  U  to 
isbe  station  of  KumaL 

Wilih  reference  to  the  advantages  which  the  stations  of 
Loodiana,  Kumal,  and  Hansee  derive  &om  die  possesion  of 
fcitified  posts,  I  cannot  refbdn  firom  expressing  my  re^gret  that 
there  is  not  one  also  at  Bewaioe.  That  station^  when  the 
troops  are  withdrawn,  is  much  exposed,  and  remote  firom  sup- 
port. A  fortified  post  would  be  very  valuable  far  the  purposes 
already  mentioned.  GKikulgurh,  a  neighbouring  native  fort, 
has  occasionally  been  occupied  when  there  has  appeared  to  be 
a  neoesnty  for  precaution ;  but  occasional  precautions  of  this 
natore  axe  ii^uriou8»  because  they  indicate  and  excite  alarm. 
The  permanent  occupation  of  a  fortified  post  would  tend  to 
coi^r  both  real  and  imaginary  security  in  times  of  danger,  and 
could  never  excite  alarm.  The  efficiency  which  it  would  confer 
on  the  troops  at  the  station,  by  rendering  them  disposable 
without  hazard,  is  another  point  worthy  of  oonrideration. 
Ookulgurh,  the  place  above  mentioned,  is,  perhaps,  too  far 
distant  fix)m  the  cantonment  of  Rewaree  to  answer  fi3r  all 
the  purposes  for  which  posts  are  usefiil. 

I  now  proceed  to  submit  a  few  observations  respecting  the  for- 
tification of  Dihlee.    On  the  expediency  of  keeping  Dihlee  in  a 


Stafceldoiiotpvopofletoiroabfeyoa  with  BuypeBMudt. 
Thst  sabjeot  has  been  fiilly  diocuasod  in  JSir  Geai:geJSfiigeniVi  ler 
dn  ithe  poHcy^  expediency^  aai  iieceflsiiy  of 'prasein^^ 


flome  sort  of  fbitificatiai  seemBto  be  most  flstis&ctonlyand  ogbt 
dmtvQljfihoiin.  It  fleenu  tint  there  luure  been  difEezences  of  jen- 
timentreigaxdnigTBiioiiB  phns  which  hove  been  propoeed  for  the 
fintlfiBation  of  JSihlee.  It  appears  to  be  geneiailyadmittedf  thai 
to  fcfrtify  Dihlee  in  a  aystemadc  and  pexfisct  way,  would  ooca- 
flion  a  gieater 'cxpenditnre  than  ihe  resouvces  of  goFemment 
can  with  oenvenieiKoe  aopply  &a  this  purpose,  and  the  real 
quesdon  aeenu  to  be  whether  the  present  ibrtifiGation  shall  be 
repaired  sad  improved,  or  all  idea  ef  .Tnaking  ^  place  defenr 
fiiUe  be  abandoned,  and  ^  wall  be  aUowed  to  &11  fco  total 
ruin.  I  hope  that  the  former  proposition  wiU  meet  with  &yQs- 
aUe  attention,  as  I  tUnk  that  the  ahematiye  is  on  every  ao- 
count  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

In  Tentucing  to  subeoit  my  opinion  on  snch  a  subject,  I  trust 
that  my  intentian  will  meet  with  indulgence,  though  my  pre- 
sumption be  blameable.  The  old  stone  wall  might  be  repaired 
with  stone  and  masonry,  and  would  form  a  very  respectable  de- 
fence Ibr  Oihlee  against  our  native  enemies.  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  judge,  the  repairs  of  the  old  wall  with  stone  work  is 
preferable  by  £ur  to  the  patching  with  mud  work,  whidi  has 
been  adopted,  I  suppose,  on  grounds  of  economy,  ^e  stone 
work  has  infinitely  a  more  rei^>ectable  appearance,  and  gives  a 
better  idea  of  etoength.  The  mud  work  being  patched  on  the 
old  stone  wall,  has  not  that  thickness  wJbidi  is  requisite  to  oonfiar 
on  mud  work  tlie  degree  of  solidity  and  durability  of  which  it  is 
capable.  Moreover,  the  mud  works  bdng  sloping,  and  not  higher, 
are  more  accessible  than  the  stone  wall,  and  are  frequently  made 
use  o^  as  a  more  convenient  way  of  going  in  and  out  of  the 
town  than  by  the  gates.  The  stone  wall  would  be  a  secure 
protection  against  cavalry.  It  would  be  perfectly  defensible 
against  escalade.  It  would  not,  it  is  true,  stand  muck  bal^er- 
.ing,  but  it  would  stand  as  much  as  the  present  mixtjire  of 
mnd  and  stone.  At  the  worst,  there  are  abundance  of  masons  in 
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DIhlee,  and  if  a  breacH  were  made  it  would  be  cut  off  in  one 
tiight  by  running  up  an  inner  wall.  This  is  not  mere  conjec- 
ture, for  the  thing  was  done  during  the  last  siege  in  the  manner 
descnbed.  The  expense  of  repairing  the  stone  wall  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  calculation.  The  late  ever-to-be-lamented  Lieutenant 
Lawtie  submitted,  I  belieye,  an  estimate  to  the  Presidency.  It 
would,  I  imagine,  in  the  end,  be  found  cheaper  to  repair  the 
stone  wall  with  its  ori^nal  materials  than  to  patch  it  with  mud. 
Stones,  it  should  be  mentioned,  ready  cut,  are  procurable  with- 
out expense  in  some  places  close  to,  and  generally  not  far  from, 
the  walls.  If  the  monthly  allowance  of  500  rupees,  which  is 
at  present  granted  for  mud  repairs,  were  applied  without  re- 
mission to  the  gradual  and  thorough  repair  of  the  stone  wall,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more  economically,  as  well  as 
more  usefully,  laid  out  than  it  hitherto  has  been  in  mud  works, 
which  constantly  require  renewing,  whereas  the  stone  wall, 
once  thoroughly  repaired,  would  be  very  durable,  and  would 
not  need  much  repair  afterwards.  The  fortification  might  be 
improved  by  a  ditch,  which  could  be  dug  vdthout  expense  by  the 
prisoners  or  the  convicts  from  the  gaol.  The  late  incomparable 
Lieutenant  Lawtie  had  also  another  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  present  fortification,  which  I  will  not  do  injustice  to  by 
attempting  to  describe.  He  submitted  it,  I  conclude,  to  the 
authorities  at  the  Presidency.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  of  such 
a  plan,  it  seemed  to  unite  the  greatest  economy  with  the  utmost 
practicable  improvement  short  of  an  entirely  new  and  scientific 
fortification.  Lieutenant  Lawtie  was  as  zealous  and  disin- 
terested in  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office  at  Dihlee,  as  he 
afterwards  proved  himself  to  be  ardent,  indefatigable,  heroic, 
and  devoted  in  the  arduous  labors  of  the  field. 

If  the  stone  wall  of  Dihlee  be  repaired  and  maintained  in  a 
defensible  state;  if  the  fortifications  of  Loodiana,  Eumal,  and 
Hansee  be  retained;  and  if  a  fortified  post  be  occupied  at 
Rewaree,  the  stations  connected  vdth  Dihlee  may,  in  times  of 
emergency,  supposing  them  to  remain  in  their  present  strength, 
furnish  eight  battalions  of  in&ntry^  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
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and  the  greater  part  of  Skiimer's  horse,  for  field  iervice,  leavuig 
two  battalions  of  infantry  and  the  provincial  corps  of  Nujeebs 
for  the  garrison  at  Dihlee^  and  a  party  of  horse  to  check  pre- 
datory incursions,  or  keep  order  and  tranquillity  in  our  districts. 
This  supposes  that  the  fortifications  of  Loodiana,  Eumal, 
Hansee,  and  Rewaree  may  be  occupied  by  provincials  or 
Nujeebs,  or  veterans  or  recruits,  or  whatever  may  be  thought 
most  expedient  at  the  time.  Without  fortified  posts  in  this 
extensive  country,  it  would  be  dangerous,  if  notimpracticable, 
to  withdraw  all  the  troops  for  field  service. 

This  consideration  is  in  itself  a  great  recommendation,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  one,  of  these  fortified  posts  and  works.  How^  it 
may  be  asked,  would  the  late  campaign  have  been  carried  on, 
had  we  not  possessed  the  fortifications  and  magazines  of  Loo- 
diana, Kumal,  Suharunpoor,  and'Dihlee? — had  there  not  been 
any  magazine  higher  than  Agra,  as  was  the  case  before  1809? 
Where  would  General  Ochterlony  have  drawn  his  guns  and 
stores  from?  Where  would  he  have  sent  his  prisoners?  To 
what  quarter  would  he  have  applied  to  replenish  his  wants? 
Where  would  Colonel  Mawbey  have  sent  his  requisition  for  a 
battering  train  when  one  was  found  to  be  necessary  at  Ka- 
linjur?  Where  would  the  field  hospital  of  General  Martin- 
dale's  army  have  remained  in  security? 

The  only  objection  to  fortifications,  I  believe,  is  their  ex- 
pense. I  do  not  know  what  expense  the  fortifications  men- 
tioned may  have  occasioned,  but  the  services  which  they  have 
rendered  in  this  single  campaign  must  have  more  than  compen- 
sated for  any  expense  which  they  may  have  caused. 

Of  the  great  utility  of  fortifications  there  seems  to  be  abun- 
dant proof.  That  they  cannot  be,  or  ought  not  to  be,  insup- 
portably  expensive,  is  shown  by  the  number  of  fortifications 
possessed  by  petty  Native  States.  The  State  of  Alwar  boasts,  I 
think,  of  having  fifly-two  forts.  I  do  not  mean  to  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  this  number,  but  the  number  of  forts  possessed 
by  that  petty  State  is  notoriously  and  vdthout  doubt  very 
great.    The  petty  State  of  Bhurtpore,  in  a  small  country,  and 
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irittt  very  limiiled  resoiupceB^  mamtaiiiff&or  farts  of  the  first  znag- 
mtBoie  and  cdel^ty,  besides  oAers  of  imfinior  note^  and  is  con- 
t««Hy  increwmg  tiie  number  of  ito  fortificat^^ 

tf  these  petty  Stalesy  ipiih  their  hmbed  resooToea^  e^ 
tani  mjanexaas  fortxGc«tioii8>  the  expenae  of  their  maintenance 
must  be  widdii  modenste  limits  also.  And  cam  it  be  said  that 
Ae  few  fortificationft  at  presetit  maxnitaiaed  hj  the  Honorable 
Company  are  toa  niuneKHis  for  the  extent  of  their  dominions, 
and  too  ezpensiTe  with  lefiar^ice'  to  their  resoaxoea?  It  will 
rather  be  found,  I  conotrve,^  AtA  l&e  eijwiisea  of  oar  gorrem- 
m^it  on  aoeouni  of  fortifications  axe  triflings  and  out  o£  pro- 
portien  compared  with  the  magnitnde  of  our  tenitodes,.  re- 
aoiurees,  and  general  exp^ises^  and  that  of  alt  the  bnmches  of 
our  expenditure  thia  is  the  one  which,,  more  tiian  any  c^her, 
&fla  short,  in  ike  expense  incnrredy  of  the  importance  and 
utility  of  the  object  in  ^iew.  i  fear,  however,  that  I  haye 
dieac^  exceeded  the  bounds  widas  whidb  I  ought  to  have 
ocmfined  myseUl 
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[Traiismitted  to  Lord  Moira  in  Noyember,  1814.  J 

[The  disastrons  oommeneement  of  tiie  Nepau];  wir,  and  espeeiailj  tiie 
ffdliire  at  Kalonga)  where  Genand  Gillei^  was  killed  at  the  head  cdE  hia 
men  in  an  attempt  ta  eany  the  fiortresa  by  a  eoufi  de  maim,  induced  "M^pt/^^ff 
to  draw  up  the  following  p^^  for  the  petrosal  of  Lord  Hastings.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  English  in  Lidia  had  been  rendered  over-confident  by 
past  successes,  and  that  it  was  desirable,  aboye  all  things,  that  the  Goyem- 
ment  should  never  close  its  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  our  poaitbn.  He  often; 
at  this  time  as  at  a  sabseqaent  period^  oommested  upon  theae  dangne,  and, 
as  will  be  aeoL  hoDtafter^  instated  npon  the  neoeaaiigr  of  Biaintainiog^  aa  the 
only  preventiye^  an  cffident  military  force.] 

Our  unfortunate  failure  at  the  fbrmerlj  despised  fori  of 
Kalunga,  aUas  Nalapanee,  in  the  Valley  of  Deyra^  rendered 
more  remarkable  than  preceding  failures  by  the  death  of  the 
heroic  General  GKUespie,  is  one  of  a  series  of  erents  which, 
although  they  haye  taken  place  at  long  intervals,  are  all  of 
the  same  character,  and  have  all  sprung  from  the  same  causes 
— causes  yvhich.  demand  the  serious  attention  of  goTemment  to 
a  subject  vitally  important  to  our  interests  in  India. 

Every  successive  failure  of  this  description  is  more  disastrous^ 
on  account  of  its  influence  on  the  staUIity  of  our  power^  than 
on  account  either  of  the  lamentable  &31  of  brave  men  or  the 
temporary  derangement  of  the  plans  of  government^  much  as 
both  these  effects  are  to  be  deplored. 
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The  preseal  opportunity  is  taken  for  attempting  to  bring  this 
subject  to  notice,  in  the  hope  that  the  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  recent  disaster  may  procure  some  attention  to 
opinions,  which  cannot  derive  any  weight  from  their  owner, 
which  would  probably  be  disregarded  in  a  time  of  peace,  and 
might  appear  ridiculous  in  a  career  of  uninterrupted  victory. 

These  opinions  were  first  excited  by  personal  observation  in 
the  field,  and  have  been  strengthened  by  attention  to  subsequent 
events. 

Our  empire  in  India  has  arisen  from  the  superiority  of  our 
military  prowess.  Its  stability  rests  entirely  on  the  same  foun- 
dation. Let  this  foundation  be  removed,  and  the  fabric 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  Let  this  foundation  be  in  the 
least  shaken,  and  the  fabric  must  totter.  Whatever  delusions 
may  prevail  in  England  respecting  the  security  to  be  derived 
from  the  afiections  of  our  Indian  subjects,  and  a  character  for 
moderation  and  forbearance  with  foreign  Native  States,  it  will 
probably  be  admitted  in  India  that  our  power  depends  solely  on 
our  military  superiority. 

Yet  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  our  comparative  supe- 
riority is  in  some  measure  diminished,  in  consequence  of  a 
general  increase  of  discipline,  experience,  skill,  and  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  military  of  India. 

The  failures  at  Nalapanee,  Ealunga,  Ealinjur,  Kumona,  and 
Bhurtpore,  are  events  which  particularly  call  for  attention,  and 
may  be  considered  more  important,  from  forming  almost  a 
system  of  failure,  than  from  any  of  the  unfortunate  losses  or 
immediate  evils  attending  each  siege.  Let  them  prove  a  warn- 
ing for  the  future,  and  good  may  arise  out  of  evil. 

At  Bhurtpore,  four  assaults  and  the  greatest  exertions  of  the 
imited  armies  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  were  ineffectual  against 
a  straggling  and  extensive  walled  town,  situated  on  a  plain, 
with  a  dry  ditch,  which  the  activity  of  the  enemy  converted 
into  a  wet  one  before  the  breach,  and  defended  by  men  whom 
we  used  to  call  a  rabble. 

Our  failure  on  that  occasion  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
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difficulties  which  opposed  the  attack,  and  partly  to  the  firmness 
and  activity  of  the  defence,  and  partly  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
enemy's  army  imder  the  walls  which  embarras^  our  opera- 
tions, and  partly  to  the  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  our 
troops  after  the  first  check. 

But  certain  reasons  were  assigned  for  our  failure  at  Bhurt- 
pore,  having  reference  solely  to  the  mode  of  attack,  and  it  was 
imderstood  at  the  next  siege — that  of  Kumona — ^that  these  sup- 
posed faults  would  be  avoided  by  a  more  sdentific  course  of 
proceeding. 

Accordingly^  at  Kumona,  we  made  our  approaches  regularly, 
but  the  result  was  failure.  We  were  defeated  in  the  assault, 
and  were  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  a  rebel  Zumeendar  for 
permission  to  bring  away  our  dead.  The  fort  was  subsequently 
evacuated  for  obvious  reasons,  but  our  failure  in  the  storm  was 
complete,  and  our  loss,  as  must  be  the  case  in  all  failures, 
severe. 

Kumona  was  a  petty  fort  on  a  plain,  with  a  dry  ditch,  held 
in  contempt  before  we  attacked  it,  and  not  much  thought 
of  since  it  came  into  our  possession.  There  was  a  garden 
attached  to  it  which  was  converted  into  an  outwork,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  We  attempted  to  take  the  garden,  but 
failed  there  also. 

The  next  remarkable  attempt  to  storm  was  at  Kalinjur. 
This  was  a  hill  fort  without  a  ditch,  consequently  of  a  difierent 
description  from  Bhurtpore  and  Kumona.  Here  also  we  failed 
completely  in  the  assault,  though  we  afterwards  obtained  pos- 
sesion of  the  place  by  negotiation.  Kalunga,  or  Nalapanee,. 
seems  also  to  be  a  hill  fort  without  a  ditch.  It  is  at  present 
undecided  whether  our  failure  at  this  place  is  most  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  insurmountable  nature  of  the  obstacles,  or  the 
determined  resistance  of  the  enemy.  It  probably  may  justly  be 
attributed  to  the  united  efiects  of  both  causes.  And  as  it  is 
evident,  from  some  circumstances,  that  but  for  the  determined 
resistance  of  the  enemy  the  place  might  have  been  carried,  so 
it  may  be  hoped  that  all  their  resistance  would  have  proved 
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iaefifectaal^  luid  not  the  otfa^  obfitadea^  been  difficult  to  soz- 
BiDiint. 

The  fidkuevat  Saanee^  £a,  ha^e  not  been,  alhided  to,  because 
these  took  place  before  die  Mahmtta  wax,  and  the  recollection 
of  them  was  swept  away  by  the  glonons  yictoriea  of  liiat  biil- 
liant  and  fortunate  period.  The  commenoement  o£  our  sys- 
tematic fidlurea  may  be  dated  irom.  the  unfortunate  siege  of 
l&urtporei  wh^n*  a^  great  portion  of  our  militaiy  £une  was 
buried; 

It  is  true  that  since  that  period  some  successful  assaults  have 
taksa  place,  but  tbey  cannot  be  pat  in  competition  with,  the 
Aulnres  alluded  to. 

Three  instenceB  of  succ^b  at  present  occur  to  recollection : 
one  under  Colonel  Hawkins^  in  Bundelkund,  in  1806;  the 
esptore  of  Bhowanee  by  Colonel  Ball;  tmd  Colonel  Adams's 
exploit  last  season. 

On  the  first,  apart  of  his  Majesty's  17th  headed  the  storming 
party  7  and  the  affinr  was  coneeiTed  with  decision^  and'  achieved 
is  gallant  style;  but  the  defence  was,^  I  believe,  insignificant, 
compared  with  the  defence  in  ihe  instances  of  fidlnre  alluded  to. 

The  affair  at  Bhowanee  waa  a  brilliant  on^  and  an  important 
cfne  for  our  reputation,  for  the  people  of  Kiowanee  were 
thought  invincible;  but  in  reality  Bhowanee  waa  only  a  large 
tillage  without  guns^;  and,  in  &ctj  the  affiur  war  a  battle  on  the 
plain,  for  the  people,  not  trusting  to  their  weak  defences^  or 
despiamg  defensive  warfiue,  sallied  fivth  to  meet  us. 

Colonel!  Adamses  assault  appears  to  hove  been  a  veiy  able  and 
galknt  operation,  but  the  difficulties  wfaick  were  encountered 
did  not^  it  is  xmagined,  equal  those  which  we  met  with  in  the 
instances  of  fiulure  before  mentioned. 

In  each  of  the  instances  of  failure  described,  the  Europeui 
troops — that  part  of  our  armj  on  the  character  of  iriiick  our 
power  in  great  measure  depends— -were  employed  and  defeated. 

In  each  of  these  infltanoeediffisieat  raaacms  have  been  assigned 
for  our  defeat.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  die  insurmountable 
nature  ot  the  obstadoif  othera  have  affinned  tiiat  the  troops 
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to  dam  OD  ike  fint  chedc,  mod  woold  not  advmce^ 
thoiigh  tile  obstacles:  wese  not  iiisamnoontaUe. 

IheSAm  is  eack  instaiae  has  excited  notioe  £n  a  tiiiie;i 
Imt  tfatt  BBpresBioa  oecnoned  bj  k  lit  die  Bunds  q£  the 
commiuutp  has  gradnallj  wozit  out.  Kb  measnrea  ksve  been; 
taken  sufficient  to  provide  &  is^nedj  &£  the  e^il^  ^ae  seaL  cause 
of  whiob  has  been,  overiooked^aad  we  haive proceeded  to*  fiesh 
attteks  with  tiawsnxBedianjoeffoffaihireas  befo2e» 

The  real  caxise  of  om  lepeated  £ttluo&'  seens  to  be^  that  one 
opponents  now  are  bettss  aUe  t»  defend  themselves  agaoffit  n& 
than  OUT  opponents  were  Iboiierlj^  conseqaently,  that  we  have 
not  the  same  sopeiioiitjr  ok  dieses  ocanawonff  thatwer  SxaieAj 
possessed,  nor  haioe  onr  tioeps  the  mine'  coofidsnee; 

The  sight  of  a  white  &ce  at  a  Bed  cottt  i»  not  soffieiant  nowv 
on  aU  oecasioiis^  as  it  once  was^  to  make  our  adyersanes  flee  in 
dismaj,  and  abandoB  defencea-in  whaah  thej  have  wellrgronnded 
confidences 

Either  the  gradual  and  unpeseeptible  drcuktioii  of  know- 
lege  has  given  them  a  better  mode  of  defence  and  greatec  xeh 
sources;  ck  the  chann  whidti  ensured  us  success  ie  dissolved;  or 
from  some  odier  diaiq^e  o£  cizcumstaneea  we  are' leas  invinciUe 
than  we  were;  for  certain  it  is,  that  there  have  been  eecasioflff 
on  which  the  baokwaidness  of  our  troops  haa  been  complained 
of^  and  whatever  marjr  hare  bees  the  immediate  canaeof  their 
defeat,  thej  hanw  repeate^j  tamed  their  backs  oil  Ae  walla  o£ 
fees  who,  m.  theoij,  would  be  CQoaldeved  contemptible^  and 
wlio  to  thja  day  aiae  compared  hyi  some  writera  ins  En^and  to  a 
flock  of  sheep- 

This  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  taken  too  maieh.  into  deep 
consideratioB.  On  our  milbaEj  aapenDntj  our  po^ees  entirely 
depends.    That  anperioiity  is  lessened  by  every  defeat. 

The  evfl  haa  gonar  to  auek  a  length  abeady^  that^  on  sitting 
down  to  a  siege,  a  repulse  may  be  judged  not  improbable^  m 
the  event  of  axt  assault,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

It  is  true  that  our  superiority  in  the  field  has  not  yet  been 
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called  in  question  by  any  untoward  event,  and  as  long  as  we 
retain  our  superiority  in  the  field,  our  power  may  be  considered 
secure;  but  repeated  £ulures  of  any  kind  must  accustom  our 
troops  to  defeat;  must  diminish  their  confidence  in  themselves; 
must  increase  their  respect  for  their  enemies;  and  must  lay  the 
foundation  for  great  reverses  of  fortune. 

Often  has  the  fate  of  India  depended  on  a  single  army;  often 
again  may  the  fate  of  a  great  part  of  India  depend  on  a  single 
army;  and  if  ever,  by  any  combination  of  imfortunate  accidents, 
such  scenes  should  be  exhibited  in  an  army  in  the  field,  having 
the  fate  of  our  empire  in  great  measure  attached  to  it, 'as  have 
oceurred  more  than  once  in  storming  parties,  and  even  in  con- 
siderable de^chments,  our  power  might  receive  a  blow  from 
which  its  recovery  would  be  questionable. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not,  however,  to  anticipate  future 
disasters^  but  to  bring  to  notice  the  real  causes  of  past  misfor- 
tunes, in  order  tiiat  remedies  may  be  provided  against  them  in 
future,  and  tiiat  the  dangerous  consequences  to  which  a  con- 
tinuation of  defeats  would  lead  may  be  prevented. 

These  causes,  namely,  the  increase  of  confidence  in  our  op- 
ponents, and  the  diminution  of  it  in  our  own  troops,  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  disregarded. 

If  we  pay  sufficient  attention  to  these  points,  the  remedies 
may  doubtless  be  applied  which  will  prevent  many  future 
failures.  But  if,  as  heretofore,  we  disregard  the  important  con- 
nderation  alluded  to,  we  shall  proceed  to  future  assaults  as  to 
former  ones^  without  better  precautions  or  resources,  and  the 
consequences  will  be  frequently  the  same,  tending  ultimately  to 
tiie  most  serious  evils. 

It  is  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  favorable  reports 
received  beforehand  relative  to  the  weakness  of  an  enemy's 
fortresses,  and  the  inefficiency  of  his  troops^  should  be  listened 
to  with  caution. 

Men  of  sanguine  dispositions  give  favorable  reports,  and 
anticipate  unqualified  victory — ^without  reflecting  on  the  possi- 
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bility  of  difficulties  and  the  chances  of  failure — because  it  is  in 
their  nature  to  do  so. 

Other  men,  not  sanguine,  are  generally  rery  loth  to  express 
an  unfavorable  opinion.  There  is  always  the  chance  of  success. 
Encouraging  intelligence  is  alwap  the  most  agreeable;  and 
me^  do  not  like  to  subject  themselves  to  the  reproach  of  being 
alarmists. 

We  are  apt  to  despise  our  opponents,  till  from  defeat  -we 
acquire  an  opposite  sensation. 

Before  we  come  to  the  contest^  their  powers  of  resistance  are 
ridiculed.  Their  forts  are  said  to  be  contemptible,  and  their 
arms  are  described  to  be  useless;  yet  we  find,  on  the  trial,  that 
with  these  useless  weapons,  in  their  contemptible  forts,  they  can 
deal  about  death  amongst  their  assailants,  and  stand  to  their 
defences,  notwithstanding  the  skill  and  bravery  of  our  army. 
If  we  were  not  misled  beforehand  by  a  flattering  persuasion  of 
the  facility  of  conquest,  we  should  take  greater  pains  to  en- 
sure it 

It  is  very  desirable  that,  in  general,  our  troops  should  not 
be  carried  up  to  the  assault  where  the  obstacles,  natural  or 
artificial,  of  the  fortification,  such  as  may  not  have  been  cleared 
away  during  the  siege,  may  be  rendered  utterly  or  n>sarly  in- 
surmountable by  a  resolute  defence  on  the  part  of  the  garrison. 

Heroism,  with  the  aid  of  good  fortune,  may  sometimes  ac- 
complish wonders;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  too  much  to 
heroism  or  good  fortune.  Fortune  is  fickle,  and  soldiers  are 
men  in  whom  the  love  of  life,  or  the  awe  of  peril,  must  at  times 
prevail,  however  subdued  in  general  by  valor  or  discipline. 

A  single  accident  may  frequently  determine  a  contest,  and 
give  victory  to  us  or  our  enemy. 

If  the  first  efibrt  of  valor  prevail  not,  it  is  rare  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  attacks  proves  successful.  Ardor  and  enthusiasm  are 
necessary  to  enable  troops  to  go  through  a  difficult  attack. 
These  are  checked  by  the  first  serious  repulse.  The  troops, 
persevering  in  the  same  attack,  are  afterwards^  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sensation  which  destroys  their  energies  and  pre- 
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vtuiiB  vfljT  AnmatBd  tstiBiissi— -ito  wmdi  is  luit  isiiooinmaQly 
added  a  sense  of  shame,  which  prevents  flight— and  imder  the 
upontion  of  Aaae  dySirent  frelings  i^ieyflomstuneB  atand  to  be 
thfA  nty  "to  1M>  ^od  'pnrpoae,  or  xoH  abont  hero  snd  ithene  in 
amaooB  «f  jmrfxiekm,  their  offioBnsrging  'fliem  on,  :biit  an  un- 
QOttlBrcillaUe  miatiooa  hBepatg  ihBW.  iiaolL. 

It  is  therefore  desirable  that  greater  attention  should  be 
thoina,  than  herelofoBe  in  general,  to  ihe  neceflEify  of  providing 
a  road  for  an  assault  as  free  as  possiUeifinMa  all«obstaclfiB,  except 
43iDae  ^wbaekinxy  mat  iron  the  hnverj  of  ihe  'enemy. 

Our  tioopi,  ^faoogh,  afier  the  jpepeated  defeats  !&at  we  have 
net  iriliii they  <camiat  feel  tiiat  niilimited  oonfidenoe  ivhich  was 
dlikelbevaxiBejaid^heseflalt  of  their  former  invinoihiliiy,  have 
BtaH  the  idea  that  they  jbafre  only  to  get  at  the  enemy  in  order 
•to  ^flhow  thdr  ivmnled  snperioiity . 

it  is  tdangeaons  not  to  -pre  them  «n  eaqr  road  to  meet  the 
•enemy.  M,  dnexttenticm  faeiBg  given  to  iluB  important  point, 
our  troops  nevertheless  fail,  it  will  be  no  good  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  conclOTimi  that  our  enemies  in  India  are  often  as  brave 
«8  Bwn  can  !»,— st  least  in  defimave  positiona. 

in  x>rder  to  eflkat  the  object  propoeed,  armies  should  not 
advance  to  the  attack  affects  without  ample  means  of  destroying 
them* 

It  ii  demeable  iiiat  a  large  Ibattering  traia,  wilih  every  equip- 
ment fer  a  siege  on  a  large  seak,  shoidd  accompany  ^every  aimy 
that  nay  have  to  attack  ferts. 

Thii  may  appear  to  bean  tmneoeBsaiy  caiition,  as  it  will  pro« 
bably  te  taapposed  ^Aat  the  iiieasar6  enggested  maA  be  ob* 
wkndj  adopted  on  all  occaaiofltt;  but,  in  fiiei»  it  frequently 
happens  that  our  equipments  in  this  respect  are  very  deficient, 
and  by  no  meana  adequate  to  seonre  ihe  object  in  view. 

We  have  on  our  -side  the  science  of  Ecisepe,  and  we  ought 
tc  bring  it  into  play.  Eoonoiey  in  this  department  is  ruinous. 
We  ought  to  he  lavish  of  the  coatenfti  of  car  arsenalsy  and 
saving  of  the  lives  ef  onr  men.  We  onght  to  make  defence 
impracricafale  and  hnpelaai.    We  caf^t  to  ^evecpower 
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mtoe  ^Hbe^vMrtaBOB  sf  wr  moLwu  Tboogli  such 
were  not neeeHazy fscmertp^, ^lej hsve  beccme  ao by achsngo 
of  'dzoBBSftaanes.  Oar  fcranr  "wonderful  soooeaB  vroie  fiom 
causes  whii&  hKve4oefl8edi9«Kst,^Qir  do  sot -prevail  in  tlie«nne 
degree.  We  ought  to  substitute — and  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  sabstitiile^ — other  Bouzoea  4if  mct&rj  stdScaentfy  potent, 
though  of  a  different  nature. 

^nusre  ia  a  inraseh  of  eqmpmewt  in  «ege8  which  might  7)e 
made  more  iae<af1&aiiitu  at  pfe8eiit,to  ^e  great  anncqranoe 
of  the  enemy,  andfreqiieiitly  :lo  his  tetal  expulsion.  A  grent 
numb^  of  inortsrs  «nd  an  mbondant  sopply  a£  ahelb  should  te 
attached  iKy  e^nsry  beaicgmg  army. 

There  wee  many  ntmEtiona  in  whioht  firoa  4;he  naifeanil  diffi^ 
culties  of  the  position,  an  assault  cannot  'take  plaoe  wilheut 
considerBble  hazard  of  &iliire.  in  aacdi  isuKS,  an  inoeaaant 
diower  of  aheOa,  day  :«nd  night,  might  make  the  ^daee  too 
warm  for  the  gurriflon,  and  oWiate  (the  neoesnty  of  m  vtocBi. 

There  are  other  oecaaionB  in  whidi  it  may  be  desbaibk  ito 
avcnd  the  d^y  of  aU  the  operstionB  of  a  nege ;  and  «n  sadh 
occasions  bombarding  day  and  night  might  accomplish  the  object 
in  a  skort  time. 

There  ase  vome  aituationB  for  which  this  mode  'Of  opsnatioa 
a  peenHarly  suitable;  fer  instanoQ,  &e  «mall  hill  fofta  of  iht 
Goorkhas  appear  to  be  of  this  description,  toid  had  JTalrniga  boeii 
bombarded  day  and  night  for  aa  many  days  aa  we  weore  before 
it  prior  to  om:  attempt  to  atorm^  it  is  probable  ditft  we  AiooU 
not  now  have  to  famvnst  our  diaaatroTS'&ihiie  at  tfaiit  place,  and 
the  loss  of  our  gallant  general  and  his  brvre  ^compaxnoBa  in 
death. 

0!n  all  occamona  AkSb  wiH  prove  valuaUa  anadUaiiea, 
the  great  annoyance  wfai<di  they  inflicit  on'the  enemyi  aoid 
in  the  event  of  failure  in  anasaault,  ih^  would  be  of  thegzeateit 
importance,  by  keeping  3zp  the  agitation  and  alarm  of  ifae 
enemy,  and  preventing  his  acquiring  oonfidenoe,  or  indtdgii^ 
in  triumph  after  his  suooees. 

Had  there  been  a  sufficiency  of  mortan  and  idiciia  to  ^iay 
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upon  Kalunga  day  and  niglit,  even  after  the  unfortunate  attempt 
to  stomii  it  is  possible  that  the  enemy  might  have  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  or  evacuate  the  fort,  notwithstanding  the 
confidence  which  he  may  have  derived  from  his  successful  de- 
fence. 

Decided  effects  have  occasionally  been  accomplished  by 
shelling; — 

The  defenders  of  Kumona,  after  evacuating  that  place, 
retired  to  Ghmowree,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  defend- 
ing it.  Had  we  laid  siege  to  Ghmowree  as  we  laid  siege  to 
Kumona,  we  might  have  had  a  repetition  of  the  delay  and 
disaster  which  occurred  at  the  latter  place.  But  Ghmowree 
was  shelled  day  and  night,  and  the  garrison  was  driven  out,  I 
believe,  in  two  days. 

A  similar  circumstance  occurred  afterwards  at  a  fort  not  far 
fix)m  Agra.  The  engineer  made  his  approaches,  and  there  was 
the  appearance  of  a  long  and  doubtful  siege;  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  was  judged  proper  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  shells,  and 
the  place  was  evacuated  before  the  breaching  batteries  were 
formed. 

Incessant  shelling  annoys  the  enemy  within  the  fort,  tries 
his  courage  and  patience  throughout  the  siege,  and,  operating 
on  a  number  in  a  confined  space,  its  effect  must  be  severe  in 
causing  him  a  great  loss. 

By  the  ordinary  mode  of  attack  the  enemy  is  not  much  an- 
noyed during  the  siege,  and  if  he  has  courage  to  stand  the 
assault  firmly,  he  has  every  chance  of  success  firom  the  advan- 
tages of  his  situation. 

On  some  occasions  it  may  be  wise,  for  the  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  object,  to  risk  a  hazardous  assault.  The  capture 
of  Aleegurh  by  a  coup  de  mam^  being  the  first  operation  of  the 
Mahratta  war  in  this  quarter,  had  a  decided  influence  on  the 
subsequent  events  of  that  campaign.  In  like  manner,  the 
capture  of  Kalunga  would  have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on 
the  subsequent  operations  of  the  Gborkha  war.  But  we  had  not 
the  same  good  fortune. 
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Even,  howeyer,  when  an  attempt  at  a  coup  de  main  fail,  if 
our  anny  have  the  means  of  carrying  on  ^ngorous  operationsi 
the  sensation  occasioned  by  the  failure  will  quickly  subside. 
But  an  army  after  such  a  failure^  without  the  means  of  annoy- 
ing the  enemy,  is  in  a  most  melancholy  predicament  A  person 
must  have  been  in  an  army  on  such  an  occasion  to  judge  pro- 
perly of  its  feelings. 

The  individual  who  has  ventured  to  put  these  thoughts  to 
paper  has  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  he  can  suggest 
the  best  plan  for  conducting  sieges  with  effect.  All  that  Im 
aims  at  is  to  lead  wiser  heads  than  his  own  to  the  consideration 
of  the  true  causes  of  the  disasters  that  have  too  frequently  oc- 
curred, and  the  best  remedies  to  be  applied. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
assigned  for  these  disasters,  namely,  the  existence  of  increased 
knowledge,  skilly  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  our  enemies  in 
general,  and  the  diminution  of  our  comparative  superiority  in 
warfare,  it  must  be  admitted  tiiat  the  subject  demands  the  most 
serious  attention. 

It  demands  attention  even  beyond  the  actual  subject-matter 
of  this  paper,  for  if  it  be  true  that  the  military  discipline,  skill, 
and  confidence  of  our  enemies  is  in  any  way  on  the  increase, 
we  ought  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of  our  army  alto- 
gether, and  inquire  whether  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  our  interests  in  India;  we  ought,  furtiier,  to  examine 
the  principles  of  the  policy  prescribed  by  the  authorities  in 
England,  and  ascertain  whether,  with  reference  to  the  state 
of  things  supposed,  it  is  a  policy  the  best  calculated  for  our 
safety. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  has  his  mind  often  occupied  by 
these  subjects,  but  fearful  that  he  has  already  been  guilty  of 
presumption,  he  is  not  bold  enough  to  venture  at  present  on 
such  a  wide  field  of  discussion. 

He  does  not,  however,  shrink  from  briefly  stating  his  opi- 
nions on  these  subjects  to  be,  that  an  increase  of  our  army  is 
highly  expedient,  and  perhaps  absolutely  [necessary,  for  our 
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TO  t^EOBGE  SWnrrOK,  ICSQ.5  CHIEF  SECSETABT. 

JSlRf—  ^  «  ^  ,  jbi  Jbe  41it  psregaaph  odF  ihe  politicBl 
letter  4o  Beogd,  21flt'of  Jnnftiy,  lfi24,  I  am  blamed  for  ;tlie 
emplojmeni  <£  Eiaampetai  officerB  in  (the  iNizam*B  sffiuis,  after 
Bftating  mj  ob^ecdons  to  "  the  jappointmeiit  of  European  'ina- 
aageos  in  (die  jeveoeal  dkftnieta.'' 

It  seems  ^t  ixuMM^irtg  this  UaaO'to  me  there  has  been  an 
oveaqflit  'df  <the  ivide  *diffiflDenoe  lietween  ihe  appointment  oi 
Smopeaaa  managers  .m  ihe  <diflferiotBf  and  ^the  employment  a£ 
Ekiropean  offioersin  'the  IGzamas  jffiazs.  The  foirmer  measure 
was  Afifvier  adopted  bgr  me,  and  the  latter  was  in  fiill  play  before 
my  admimslzatian^  Hydsabad. 

I  extended  the  employment  of  fhizapem  j>ffioeE8,  bat  ^^ssas 
notihe£xBt:to  iatoodneeit;  mid  in  several  respeets  I  Hndled 
their  fanrtimwy  and  prolnbatedttheoBBKone  of  indefinite  iuiliiD- 
iity -which  thejr  liad  l)e£one  paBsesBed. 

Under  ;the  tufxangements  whicdL  I  introdooed,  the  Beadent 
was  the  channel  of  convey  ing  to  £mropean  ofiioeiB  employed 
in  the  NizamlB  serace  the  ozders  of  the  Nizam's  <}ovemment 
joeoeived  from  ihe  Mmmter;  ;and4iheinode  in^whidi  oar  inte^- 
ferenoe  wras  exesdeed  was  invanably  by  the  advice  and  influenoe 
of  Ae  Kendantwifli  thellinsteE. 
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The  communications  which  the  European  officers  employed 
had  necessarily  to  carry  on  with  the  native  authorities  in  the 
several  districts,  went  through  native  agents,  selected  and  ap- 
pointed exclusively  by  the  Nizam's  Minister. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  and  to  me,  from  local 
knowledge,  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  the  ascribing 
of  our  interference  in  the  Nizam's  affidrs  to  me  as  its  author. 

Our  interference  in  every  department  was  ordered  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council.  It  was  exercised  by  my  prede- 
cessor,  according  to  his  discretion,  in  the  way  which  he  deemed 
most  expedient.  The  European  officers  employed  imder  him 
issued  orders  by  their  own  authority.  This  practice  ceased 
under  my  arrangements,  and  every  matter  was  submitted  for 
the  orders  of  the  Nizam's  Government.  When  I  first  arrived 
at  Aurungabad,  the  court  of  justice  established  by  my  prede- 
cessor used  to  hold  its  sittings  at  the  house  of  the  British  agent 
at  that  station,  and  he  presided  at  the  trials.  This  practice  waS 
discontinued  by  my  orders;  and  in  fact,  whatever  notions  may 
have  prevailed  to  the  contrary,  it  was  my  continual  study  to 
uphold  the  authority  of  the  Nizam's  Government,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  undue  power  by  European  officers. 

But  in  order  effectually  to  check  oppression,  which  was  the 
sole  legitimate  object  of  our  interference,  it  was  necessary  to 
forward  complaints  of  extortion  in  the  revenue  department,  and 
to  ascertain  how  the  affairs  of  that  department  were  conducted. 
It  was  also  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  government  firom 
ruin,  to  look  into  the  finances. 

Ostensibly,  my  predecessor  had  attended  to  both  subjects, 
but  the  Minister  had  succeeded  in  rendering  his  measures  nuga- 
tory. The  Minister,  no  doubt,  intended  the  same  by  mine,  for 
his  assent  to  them,  in  the  first  instance,  was  ready  and  cheerful, 
and  they  were  as  much  his  own  measures  as  any  can  be  which 
are  adopted  by  the  advice  and  influence  of  another.  But  when 
those  measures  proved  effectual  in  really  checking  extortion, 
they  touched  him  on  the  tenderest  point;  and  he  became  a 
willing  tool  for  the  intrigues  of  Messrs.  W.  Palmer  and  Co., 
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who  dreaded  the  effect  on  their  interests  of  the  measures  which 
I  proposed  in  the  financial  department. 

Hence  alone  the  clamor  reused  by  a  party  respecting  my  in- 
terference in  the  Nizam's  country.  Hence  I  am  iUsely  described 
as  the  author  of  our  interference,  when  I  was  only  the  &ithful 
and  moderate  executor  of  the  orders  of  my  own  government. 

My  despatch  fix>m  Hyderabad  of  the  2nd  of  February,  1821, 
is  the  first  which  develops  my  views  respecting  the  afibirs  of 
the  Nizam's  country. 

Therein  I  announce  my  intentions  in  the  following  terms: — 
<<  Every  branch  of  administration  will  in  time  require  investi- 
gation; but  those  points  to  which  I  propose  immediately  to 
turn  my  attention^  are,  first,  the  reduction  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  government  within  its  income;  and,  secondly,  a  general 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue  for  a  term  of  years,  ia  the  mode 
of  village  settlements,  including  arrangement  with  the  heads 
pf  villages  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  police." 

This  is  not,  I  think,  the  language  of  a  person  who  doubted 
the  intentions  of  his  government  as  to  the  extent  of  his  inter- 
ference. 

The  rest  of  the  despatch  is  in  the  same  tone.  It  goes  on  to 
say,  after  remarks  on  the  probable  effect  of  these  measures,  ^^  I 
can  hardly  reckon  on  the  zealous  support  of  the  Minister  in 
either  scheme,  but  I  do  not  despair  of  his  acquiescence;  and  if 
he  will  acquiesce,  I  am  ready  to  take  on  myself  the  labor  and 
odium  of  the  task." 

This  announcement  is  plain  enough.  It  contains  the  essence 
of  our  interference  in  the  Nizam's  country*  We  were  to  obtain 
the  Minister's  consent  to  measures  for  the  public  good,  which 
it  was  known  that  his  personal  interests  and  disposition  would 
not  allow  him  cordially  to  relish.  We  were  to  reform  his 
administration  of  the  country  through  him,  but  in  spite  of  him, 
by  our  influence  over  him. 

Nothing  could  be  more  clearly  indicated  than  this  is  in  the 
preceding  extracts.    There  is  no  attempt  to  induce  a  belief- 
that  the  Minister  would  be  a  cordial  co-operator  in  the  pro- 
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posed  lefoiBiB.  His  probaUb-  ]»hiGtaDce  iir  avov^ecQ^  antici- 
pated.    His  constrained  msquieanaane  i»  ell  ihat  is  presumed. 

Die  some'  Letter  stafes  :  *^To  insist  on  goodf  &a&  being 
kept  hy  goTerament  and  its  agents  with*  the  cii9tiiBtQrB»  widt 
regard  to  all  engagements;  to  take  care  that  the  go^enmient 
and  itr  agents  dio  not  exact  more  than  the^  acknowledged  rights 
of  the  government^ — liiese  are  ohjeetto  the  snosessfiil-  accom- 
plishment of  which  would  go  &p  towards  t&e  restoration  of 
prosperity,  and  for  which  I  shall  never  hesitate  ta  exercise 
direct  interference  in  every  psot  oS  the  coontapy,  for  withont  it 
they  would  never  be  aocomplidiedi.'' 

There  is  no^  disguise-  in  thiafangui^e*  It  shows  openly  what 
I  conceived^  to  be  m j  powers  undev  the  insteudionff  of  Lord 
£^uitings ;  and  it  wae  after  ^  receipt  of  Aese  unreserved 
declarations  from  me^  and  at  9  Iaterpen0d>  thai  his^ Lordship 
wrote  to  meas  foliowsa — ^Lelt  me  take  Ae  cypportunitjr,  my 
dear  Sir,  of  saying'  to-  you  how  gratffyaBy  Aa  pioipect»  are 
which  you  hold  hrth  respecting  the  hnpropsment  in  cultrva- 
ticm  and  comfert  of  l^e  NizamV  territozieK  I  feel<  keenly  ihe 
duty  of  rendering  our  influence  so  beneficial;  and  I  thank  you 
Rncerely  for  the  graerouv  energy  witfe  which  you  prosecute  the 
purposci" 

What  relates  to  European  mawigers>  and  tise  employment  of 
European  officers- in  the  same  ktter  iras"  follows  i — ^The  most 
efifectual^  and  perhaps  the*  only  nve  mode  of  intzoducing  a 
reform  into  the  country^  would  be  by  the  appointment  of  Euro* 
pean  managers  in  the  several  distnoli;  but  iHm  I  consider  to  be 
prohibited  by  my  instructions^  aaci  not  desirable  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  inasmuch,  as  it  would  be  tantanoost  to  takmg  the 
government  out  of  the  hands  <^  tiie  Ninm  and  his  Ministers. 
I  do  not  think,  therefore,  of  sabmitdng  asy  secommendalion  to 
that  efiect,  unless  I  dtould  find,  after  •  fii^  trialr  Aat  my  own 
efforts,  with  such  aid  as  I  can  procure  tocrm  tbe  servants  of 
the  Nizam's  G^ovemment^  prove  unarvaiUngi  The  eecasibnal 
xnterfeiene^  however^  of  the  Etiropaa»  offioen  ef  the  Mizam's 
service,  for  tile-  prevention  of  oppresiiott  and  breach  of  &ith  on 
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the  pair  «f  Ideal  aatihoritieff  iiL  Ae  Ticmil^  of  ibxSar  refipeetxre 
poBfi^iiixidufpenB»bleyaadiriiall^  without  scniple^luvve  recount 
to  this  assbtance  whenever  it  may  seem  necessary.  Indeed,,  I 
hssTB  aheady  acted  on  this  pnacspfe  is  seveixd' instances/^ 

TSsxt  uileEfereBce  which  I  exexciaed  never  exceeded  in  prix^- 
ciple  die  aeheme-  aboro  avowed*  The  empfeyment  of  Sknopean* 
offieeif  of  the  Misam's  aerviee,  for  the  prevention  of  oppiewlon! 
and  feeaok  ef  faidi  on  die  part  of  Ibcal  andiorities,  was  the 
utmoBt  extent  of  that'  mteifbrence. 

If  it  wvadkraanble  and  desirablb  iv  one  part  of  the  Nizant% 
country,  it WBffeqxialfy^soin i^ where &e aameoppieadon and 
misrale'  prevaifedi  WluteveF  officer  waa^  sd>  employed  fiiet  be- 
came an  oAoer  of  the  Niaam^  servn^ 

The^nployment  oTofficerv  in  ini^eclBixg  aad  inperintendxng 
the  revenue  settlements  had  solely  i»  view  the  prevention  of 
extortion— an  objeet  uddck  war  unattainable  witiiout  a  know- 
ledge of  the>  terms' of  the  aaseflnnentsL  No>  part  of  tile  coUee*^ 
tion»  ever  paared  Aeeoii^K  the  hands^^  of  an.  Eusopean  officer* 
Tliere'  were  native  mangeiv  ixt  e^fsey  distoct.  Thece  was  not 
an  Knropean  manager  in  any  district  And  durinprny  Resi- 
dency ^  native  manageai  were  selecteet  seielj  by  &e  Nizam's 
Ministar,  witikjnt'  any  xeeummendation  on  mypart in  any  one 
instance;  whereaS)  previously',  ibe  native  nanagenr  of  districts 
had  been*  reconunended  by*the  Resident  in;  several  instances; 
an  interfermee  which,  if  it  had'  not  bees  stopped  by  me,  must 
soon  have  taken  thegeventment  of  die  country  effectually  out 
of  the  hands  of  &e  Niasn's^  Miaisteim 

I  mentbn  tfiese  difieienceff  of  eondoes  because^  as  I  have 
been  attacked  ae  the  author  of  a  potent  of  unbounded  inter*^ 
fi-renoe,  and  Mr.  Russell-  hoe  ludicxewiy  joined  in  ^  cry^  it  n 
due  to  myself  to  show^^  real  state  of  the  case^  which  was  not 
only  that  the  interference  which  I  eaesdaed  waff  limited  and 
defined,  but  also  that  I  restrained  and  pair  bounds  to^  &e  inter- 
ference v^ch  was  ezoeised  before*  my  admimstnatioa.  And 
the  more  dosely  the  matter  be  examined^  the  more  surely  it 
will  be  found  l&rt;  lire  sofe-objectof  all  my  interfa?aioe  was  to 
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check  oppr^on  and  extortion;  and  that  the  assumption  of 
power  or  patronage,  or  direct  government,  formed  no  part  of 
my  schemes. 

I  trust  that  I  have  said  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  Honorable 
the  Court  of  Directors  that  the  employment  of  European  officers 
In  the  Nizam's  provinces  had  preceded  my  nomination  to  the 
Besidency  of  Hyderabad  ;  that  I  avowed  my  intention  of  con- 
tinuing it  in  the  earliest  of  my  despatches  on  the  Nizam's  affiurs; 
that  I  never  did  more  than  extend  that  use  of  European 
officers  as  seemed  necessary  for  purposes  of  check;  and  that  I 
never  appointed  European  managers  in  any  district. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Honorable  Court  on 
these  points,  I  shall,  I  trust,  remove  the  impressions  under 
which  my  conduct  was  blamed  in  the  49th  paragraph  of  the 
general  letter  of  21st  January,  1824. 

I  regret  very  much  the  erroneous  impressions  which  appear 
to  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  England  regarding 
the  interference  exercised  by  me  in  the  affiurs  of  the  Nizam's 
Government;  because,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects 
of  the  system  which  I  adopted,  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
orders  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  can- 
not b^  justly  appreciated  imless  it  be  rightly  understood. 

At  Nagpoor  we  took  the  government  completely  into  our 
own  hands,  and  the  country  was  managed  entirely  by  European 
officers,  posted  with  full  powers  in  the  several  districts.  There 
was  not,  in  short,  any  native  administration,  and  the  interference 
which  we  exerdsed  was  nothing  less  than  absolute  undivided 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  Resident.  The  consequence  has 
been  a  state  of  prosperity  and  comfort  throughout  the  country, 
highly  honorable  to  the  British  name,  and  to  the  distinguished 
functionary  who  has  introduced  and  conducted  our  system  of 
interference  in  that  region. 

Our  interference  at  Hyderabad,  although  very  beneficial,  does 
not  in  its  effects  come  up  to  the  complete  success  which  has 
attended  our  measures  at  Nagpoor;  neither  could  it  be  expected 
that  it  would,  for  it  is  in  its  nature  much  less  efficient. 
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At  Hyderabad  the  native  government  remains  unmoved. 
Native  managers  govern  every  district.  European  officers  of 
check  are  employed ;  but  their  duties  are  limited  in  practice 
ahnost  exclusively  to  such  as  have  prevention  or  correction  for 
their  object;  they  exercise  no  authority  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  native  managers  of  districts,  and  have  no  orders  sent 
to  them  by  the  Resident  without  the  previous  concurrence  of 
the  Nizam's  Minister* 

This  is  manifestly  a  very  difierent  state  of  things  from  that 
which  has  existed  at  Nagpoor.  At  Nagpoor  the  Resident's  in- 
terfence  was  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  absolute  and  un- 
divided government.  At  Hyderabad  the  Resident's  inter- 
ference was  a  continual  struggle  with  the  vices  of  the  native 
government. 

What  the  effect  of  our  interference  at  Nagpoor  may  even- 
tually prove,  if  it  be  at  any  time  deemed  proper  to  transfer  the 
government  to  the  hands  of  the  Rajah  and  native  Ministers,  the 
native  goyernment  having  been  intermediately  subverted  by 
the  assumption  of  the  chief  powers  of  rule  in  the  hands  of  the 
Resident  and  European  officers  under  his  orders,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  contingency  has  no  doubt  been,  as  far  as  possible, 
provided  for;  but  at  Hyderabad,  if  fortunately  the  establishment 
of  an  honest  Ministry  should  hereafter  enable  us  to  withdraw 
our  checks  without  fear  of  the  renewal  of  Cbundoo  Lall's  un- 
principled extortions,  the  native  administration  would  be  found 
untouched  in  all  its  branches,  not  the  smallest  wheel  of  its- 
machinery  having  been  displaced. 

The  defect  of  the  Hyderabad  system  of  interference  I  take  to 
be,  that,  from  its  limited  nature,  it  necessarily  falls  short  of 
perfect  efficiency,  as  to  its  beneficial  consequences,  because  it 
is  exposed  to  a  great  degree  of  counteraction  from  the  native 
administration.  Its.  merit,  I  conceive,  lies  in  doing  the 
greatest  possible  good  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  inter- 
ference, and  in  tending  to  uphold,  unimpaired,  the  Nizam's 
Government,  while  it  checks  the  vices  of  his  profligate  Minister. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  temporary  expedient  for  the  salvation  of  the 
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oooittfy,  wliidli  may  be  withdrawn  wheneTer  iheie  be  any 
Becmitj  thai  the  evils  <^  oppression  and  extortion,  misery 
and  rain,  for  whidi  it  was  designed  as  a  remedy,  will  not  be 
renewed. 


TO  W.  B.  UABTIN|  ESQ. 


Gamp  BeenoD,  Fbb.  SS.  1826. 
Mt  dxab  Martin, — ^I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  yonr  letter 
of  the  27th  xdt^  and  oondder  it  as  a  kindness  that  you  com- 
munioate  wilh  me  T^;arding  yoor  proceedings*  You  speak  of 
haying  shaped  a  course  £ar  yoaiself  somewhat  different  firora 
that  which  I  pursued.  You  do  not,  however,  say  in  what  the 
di£&rence  consists.  You  mention  an  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  Minister^  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  you 
r^ard  that  as  constituting  a  di£^enoe.  This  ^bes  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  difference  of  any  importsnce.  I  communicated 
immediately  wi&  the  Minister,  until  i  was  so  disgusted  by  his 
perfidy  «nd  fidsehood,  as  gladly  to  asEogn  the  trouble  of  person- 
ally combating  them  to  my  assistants.  The  more  you  have 
immediate  communication  with  him,  the  more  apprediensive  I 
should  be  of  your  being  deceived  by  him ;  for  he  has  the 
plausibility  ascribed  to  Satan,  and  will  assuredly  deceive  those 
the  most  who  most  trust  to  him.  Notwithstanding  the  friend- 
liness ol  your  letter,  it  conveys  to  my  mind,  combined  with 
other  circumstances,  erroneously  perhaps,  an  idea  of  a  change 
in  your  opinions  respecting  past  occurrences  at  Hyderabad.  I 
have  seen,  in  a  letter  from  a  person  there,  who  is  almost  a 
stranger  to  me,  addressed  to  another  who  is  no  friend,  that  you 
are  understood  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  **Mr.  RusselTs  system." 
What  is  precisely  meant  by  that  term  I  do  not  know;  but  it  is 
evident  that  something  opposite  to  my  mode  of  proceeding  is 
intended.  I  hear  also  that  you  have,  in  the  most  public 
manner  possible,  avowed  your  respect  and  admiration  for  Bus- 
self  s  chuacter  and  conduct;  further,  tiiat  you  admire  Chundoo 
Lall,,  and  defiand  the  condnct  of  Sir  W.  Bumbdd  and  Mr. 
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W.  Paliiier.  I  ask  lojidf,  can  all  this  be  troe?  Is  it  possible 
that  jou  esn  hare  imbibed  sentimeiits  irhich  would  warrant 
each  constmctaoiis?  If  you  have,  I  regret  the  change  most  on 
pnbKc  grounds,  for  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  Resident  at 
Hyderabad  csa  entertain  such  opinions  without  injurious  con- 
secjoeuoes.  I  diall  r^ret  it  also  on  my  own  account;  for  I 
would  rather  have  had  my  opinions  confirmed  by  yours,  and 
should  have  been  proud  of  the  alliance  of  our  names  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  honor,  and  right  principle; 
but  I  shall  have  my  consolation,  even  if  I  stand  alone,  and 
shall  not  be  ashamed  of  my  singularity,  in  the  opinions  which 
I  entertain,  and  the  conduct  which  I  pursued,  on  Hydera- 
bad affidrs.  I  must  seem  to  you  to  speak  with  more  certainty 
as  to  your  sentiments  than  anything  in  your  letter  would 
justify.  The  &ct  is,  that  you  are  already  set  down  by  the 
partisans  of  corruption  as  the  patron  of  that  cause,  which  I  had 
for  five  years  to  eombat;  and  you  and  Russell  are  classed 
together,  by  his  friends,  in  contrast  ^i^th  your  humble  servant. 
My  regret  exceeds  my  surprise.  I  am  w^  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  opinions  at  Hyderabad.  I  can  conceive  what  feel* 
ings  you  will  have  found  established  there,  and  how  and  by 
whom  you  will  have  been  beset.  The  Residency  has  come 
into  your  hands  in  a  very  different  condition  from  that  in 
which  I  found  it  You  have  not  seen  what  I  saw;  you  have 
not  had  to  feel  what  I  felt;  you  have  not  been  exposed  to 
what  it  was  my  duty  to  combat.  Tour  opinions  on  one  side 
could  not  be  so  strong  as  mine;  and  you  will  have  been  assailed 
by  an  overwhelming  mass  on  the  other.  I  shall,  I  acknow- 
ledge, observe  jtmt  course  with  amdety.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand what  I  have  said.  I  giveto  you  what  I  claim  for  myself, 
and  what  I  condemn  others  for  not  allowing  me — I  give  you 
credit  for  exercinng  your  judgment  with  perfect  integrity  of 
motive.  I  admit  and  ]^maintain  that  you  must  take  your  own 
opinions  for  your  guidance,  and  as  you  think,  so  must  you  act. 
I  shall  never  doubt  the  excellence  of  your  intentions,  however 
wide  the  difference  may  be  between  your  sentiments  and  mi2ie. 

h2 
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Every  man  must  follow  his  own.  Mine  on  Hyderabad  affidrs 
are  fixed  as  a  rock;  and  if  those  of  all  the  world  were  against 
me,  that  circumstance  would  not  shake  me  in  the  slightest  degree. 
I  do  not  see  cause  to  retract  one  word  that  I  have  ever  said  or 
written  against  the  abominable  corruption  which  prevailed  at 
Hyderabad.  I  have  said,  and  it  is  now  in  print,  that  it  tainted 
the  whole  atmosphere.  The  expression  was  scarcely  figurative. 
It  was  almost  literally  true,  for  go  where  one  might,  the  smell 
of  it  was  sickening.  If  you  have  leisure  and  inclination,  I 
shaU  be  happy  to  compare  sentiments  with  you  on  all  points. 
I  am  too  interested  in  Hyderabad  affairs  not  to  have  the  incli- 
nation; and  I  will  make  the  leisure,  whether  I  have  it  or  not. 
It  may  be  otherwise  with  you;  and,  if  so,  do  not  suppose  that 
I  wish  to  propose  what  may  be  disagreeable.  With  respect  to 
my  own  sentiments,  I  am  willing  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
sifted,  and  exposed  to  any  ordeal.  I  am  so  strongly  convinced 
of  their  justness,  that  I  dread  nothing  but  misrepresentation 
and  misapprehension.  Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  thank 
you  for  the  consideration  which  you  have  kindly  shown  to- 
wards those  to  whom  I  had  promised  appointments  in  the 
Nizam's  service. 


TO  G.  SWINTON,  ESQ.,  SECBETABT  TO  GOVERNMENT.* 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
despatch  of  the  4th  of  May,  transmitting  copies  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  relative  to  the  progress 
of  operations  for  the  improvement  of  the  Nizam's  country. 

The  interest  which  I  must  naturally  take,  both  in  the  results 
of  past  proceedings  in  that  country,  and  in  its  future  prospects, 
will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  submission  of 
a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  those  documents. 

The  general  result  therein  described  of  our  interposition  for 

*  The  original  of  this  paper  is  without  date;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  t^e  summer  of  1826. 
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the  amelioration  of  affidn  in  the  Nizam's  territories  is  highly 
satisfactory,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  future  advancement  in 
prosperity.  I  4o  not  propose  to  trouble  you  with  any  detailed 
observations,  dther  on  these  matters  generally,  or  on  those 
particular  points  on  which  I  have  the  honor  of  entirely  con« 
curring  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  tiie  present  Resident. 
My  remarks  will  be  confined  to  those  questions  on  which  I  see 
ground  to  entertain  sentiments  in  some  degree  differing  from 
his,  or  which  may  seem  to  call  for  some  explanation  on  my 
part. 

In  accounting  for  the  alleged  partial  failure  of  some  of  the 
village  settlements  conducted  by  British  officers  in  the  Nizam's 
country,  it  appears  to  me  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  by  tiie 
Resident  on  causes  which  did  not  operate  injuriously  to  any 
great  extent;  namely,  the  supposed  inexperience  of  the  officers 
employed,  and  the  assimied  inequality  of  the  assessments,  when, 
in  reality,  the  counteraction  of  the  Minister,  the  exactions  of 
his  officers,  the  want  of  vigilant  superintendence  in  some  places, 
and  local  influence  adverse  to  the  success  of  the  settiement  in 
others,  were  tiie  effectual  causes  of  failure  wherever  it  has 
happened. 

Speaking  of  these  settiements  generally,  it  is  acknowledged 
that  they  have  rendered  great  benefit.  To  them  alone  do  I 
ascribe  our  success  in  checking  the  extortions  of  the  Nizam's 
Minister  and  his  locaf  officers.  By  no  other  proceeding  could 
that  object  have  been  accomplished.  Without  limiting  the 
demand  on  each  community,  and  ascertaining  tiie  limit^  we 
could  not  have  prevented  the  licentious  exactions  which  pre- 
vailed. That  prevention  was  the  main  object  of  the  measure. 
In  proportion  as  we  have  accomplished  that  object,  our  plan 
has  succeeded;  in  proportion  as  we  have  failed  in  that  object^ 
our  plan  has  failed. 

The  success  has  been  so  extensive,  notwithstanding  the  nume- 
rous obstacles  which  were  adverse,  that,  althougb  in  this,  as  in 
almost  every  other  arrangement  ever  adopted,  it  may  be  un- 
questionably true  that  it  has  not  in  every  particular  instance 
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equally  socoeeded^  the  general  character  of  the  Bieasme  may 
BQ&r  undue  disparagement  by  magnifying  defiects  which,  al- 
though undeniable  in  aome  d^ree,  were  in  &cl  very  little,  if 
at  all,  instrumental  in  producing  any  fiiilnre  that  may  have  been 
experienced. 

There  was  no  conceit  Ihat^  in  giq)eriplending  Tillage  settle- 
ments, we  were  introducing  any  improvement  on  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  We  were  only  £oUowiDg  an  established 
mode  of  assessing  the  revenue  common  to  Indian  Gk)vemments, 
and  familiar  to  the  cultivators  of  the  Nizam's  dominions. 

If  the  Minister  ooold  have  beea  depended  cm,  he  did  not 
need  instruction  £rom  ua  in  forming  revenue  setdements.  We 
merely  did  what  he  would  have  dcme,  if  he  had  cared  for 
anything  but  the  power  of  extaracting  the  utmost  procurable 
sum  of  money;  and  by  limiting  his  demand  within  fixed 
boundariea,  the  great  object  o£  oni  village  setUementB  waa  ac- 
complished* 

It  seema  to  me  to  have  beea  too  readily  admitted  that  the 
ineexperience  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  first  settlement  has 
to  any  serious  extent  afiSbcted  the  operation  of  that  arrange- 
ment. They  were  necessarily  inexperienced.  So  are  ihose^  for 
the  moat  port,  who  are  now  employed.  So^  firom  the  nature  of 
the  service,  oSceis  emj^yed  in  civil  dutiea  in  the  Nizam's 
country  are  generally  likely  to  be  when  first  called  on  to  dis- 
charge those  duties*  But  it  does  not  strike  me  that  our  first  set-' 
tlements  in  the  Nizam's  countiy  went  wrong  in  any  great  degree 
ficom  the  inexperience  of  the  offioem  emi^oyed.  What  they 
may  have  wanted  in  experience  was  more  than  counterbalanced, 
ia  my  opinion,  by  their  talents,  zeal,  and  judgment. 

These  are  two  modea  c^  making  village  settlements;  and, 
with  attention,  either  may  be  mastered  in  a  short  time^  without 
the  advantage  of  previous  experience. 

One,  very  detailed,  in  which  every  minute  particular  neces- 
sary to  the  defining  of  the  amount  of  the  Government  right  to 
ahair^  is  accurately  learned  and  recorded  by  the  assessing 
officer,  through  personal  examination  and.  labor,  on  the  spot. 
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TUs,  firon  the  tiine  iridoh  it  requires  in  ezeculion,  codd  not 
iULyB  beeo  ved  witk  effiact  in  our  fixBt  setdemenks  in  the 
Nizam's  country,  and  never,  perhaps,  can  be,  to  any  extent,  by 
tlie  few  Enropean  officers  therein  eiapbyed.  KeUher  does  it 
seem  to  be  very  necessary,  if  the  genoal  Tahie  of  assets  be 
known  wi&  moderate  correctness,  although  highly  useful  as  a 
resource  to  adjust  disputes  and  prevent  imposition. 

The  second  mM>de  is,  to  be  guided  by  the  village  accounts^ 
sod  the  general  knowledge  of  assets  possessed  by  the  officers  of 
Giovemment  and  the  village  pec^le^  taking  advantage  of  all  the 
information  to  be  obtained  on  tiie  spot,  without  iSie  delay  of 
measuring  and  appraising  every  separate  field  and  acre;  and 
this,  I  am  of  opinion,  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  an  ordinary  village  settlemmt^  the  only  danger  of 
very  serious  consequence  to  be  guarded  against  being  that  of 
over-assessment,  and  even  this,  if  fallen  into,  bmig  susceptible 
of  an  easy  remedy,  applicable  at  any  time. 

This  mode  was  the  one  adopted  by  the  officers  emjdoyed  in 
the  first  settlements  in  the  Niaam's  country.  They  had  the 
officers  of  the  €k>vemment  to  advocate  the  Government  rights, 
the  villagers  to  plead  their  own,  the  accounts  of  both,  parties, 
with  the  records  of  past  assessments  and  collections,,  to  refer  to^ 
and  local  information  and  evidence  to  assist  their  judgment. 
I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  means  were  not  gen&cally 
efficient  for  the  end;  and  if  the  inexperience  of  the  officers 
then  employed  was  necessarily  to  predude  a  just  and  equitable 
assessment,  I  do  not  know  what  means  are  even  now  provided 
to  secuie  that  object  in  the  settlements  which  are  to  oome. 

Wherever  the  settlement  has  had  fair  play,  the  result,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  found  satisfactory ;  but  the  mere  forming  of  a 
settlement  must  have  been  delusive  where  it  was  not  main- 
tained by  vigilant  superintendence ;  and  wherever  the  settle- 
ments may  seem  to  have  failed,  the  true  causes,  I  venture  to 
say,  would  be  foimd  in  the  absence  of  local  superintendence, 
and  in  the  consequent  counteraction  of  the  officers  of  the 
Nizam's  Grovemment    Wherever,  from  inattention,  the  system 
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of  extortion  has  been  able  to  make  head,  the  real  failure  is  in 
our  neglecting  to  maintain  our  check,  and  not  in  the  defects  of 
the  settlement. 

The  most  fitvorable  specimen  of  the  results  of  our  village 
settlement  would  be  found,  I  conceive,  in  the  districts  super- 
intended by  Captain  John  Sutherland,  and  subsequently  by 
Captain  Eric  Sutherland,  for  those  districts  have  had  the 
benefit  of  continued  able  and  vigilant  supervision. 

An  inferior  state  of  prosperity  I  should  expect  to  be  found 
in  the  Aurungabad  division,  where,  although  able  and  zealous 
officers  have  been  employed,  from  the  deaths  of  three  super- 
intendents, the  illness  and  absence  of  others,  and  consequently 
frequent  changes  and  introduction  of  new  agents,  portions  of 
those  districts  were  for  a  long  time  almost  abandoned  to  the 
Minister's  subordinates,  so  that  neither,  probably,  has  the  set- 
tlement been  faithfully  preserved,  nor  have  its  defects,  which 
ought  to  have  been  watched  in  its  progress,  been  remedied. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  settlement  was  universally 
free  from  defects.  What  settlement  that  has  ever  taken  place 
in  the  Company's  territory  can  boast  of  such  a  character?  But 
the  main  defects  to  be  apprehended  are  over-assessment  from 
error,  or  under-assessment  from  fraud,  for  either  of  which 
the  government  always  has  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands,  and 
neither,  with  proper  superintendence,  can  operate  injuriously  to 
any  great  extent.  Under-assessment  is  no  injury  to  the  village; 
and  against  over-assessment  at  the  time  of  settlement  there  is 
the  security  that  the  village  community  will  not  assent  to  an 
exorbitant  demand;  but  if  they  do,  and  the  assessment  be  ex- 
cessive, the  defect  can  be  remedied  as  soon  as  discovered. 

All  the  evik,  therefore,  of  such  inequalities  of  assessment  as 
may  not  unnaturally  occur  in  an  extensive  arrangement,  and 
have  hitherto  been  found  unavoidable  in  our  own  provinces, 
may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  rectified  in  the  course  of  the  superin- 
tendence to  which  the  assessed  villages  be  afterwards  subjected; 
but  if  the  requisite  checks  on  exaction  be  neglected,  and  those 
whose  sole  object  is  extortion  be  allowed  to  work  uncontrolled, 
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then  not  only  will  the  defects  of  the  setUement  remain  unreme- 
diedy  but  all  its  benefits  will  be  lost. 

In  some  instances,  in  the  first  settlement  in  the  Aurongabad 
division^  the  assessment  for  the  latter  years  of  the  period  was 
run  up  to  an  amount  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  first  years 
of  the  settlement  This  was  done  in  the  expectation  of  great 
effects  from  the  influx  of  prosperity;  and  the  people  agreed  to 
it,  either  from  the  same  expectation,  or  fiK>m  mere  short- 
sightedness, or  from  an  idea  that  the  arrangement  would  not 
last  so  long  as  the  end  of  the  term.  The  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment regarding  these  settlements  required  vigilant  attention. 
It  was  my  anxious  desire  that  they  should  be  scrutinised  and^ 
if  necessary,  revised;  but  I  fear  that  the  frequent  change  of 
superintendents  prevented  the  execution  of  this  intention;  for, 
whenever  it  was  taken  in  hand,  some  death,  or  other  unavoidable 
accident,  prevented  its  completion. 

In  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  divisions,  the  influence  of 
the  district  officers  enabled  them  and  the  Minister  in  concert  to 
thwart  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  a  village 
settlement.  The  main  object  was  to  limit  exaction  from  the 
several  communities.  The  object  of  both  the  parties  above  men- 
tioned was  to  render  exaction  unchecked  and  unknown.  The 
European  superintending  officer  was  not  armed  with  the  powers 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  counteract  such  a  combination;  and 
the  natural  consequence  was,  that  our  interference  was  not  so 
successful  in  those  districts  as  in  others  where  the  influence  of 
the  hereditary  district  officers  was  less  predominant. 

I  do  not  concur  with  the  Resident  in  attaching  any  material 
consequence  to  the  circumstance  that  in  many  instances  in 
these  districts  the  officers  designated  Futwarees  were  the  inter- 
mediate negotiators  of  the  terms  of  assessment  fixed  on  the 
separate  villages.  Those  were  the  only  head  men  existing  in 
the  villages,  and  were,  for  all  practical  purposes^  the  local 
Fatels.  In  whatever  respect  their  actual  character  may  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  original  one  of  their  office,  that  was 
an  effect  of  a  state  of  things  preceding  our  interference,  and  not 
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xoBulting  firom  iu  We  fonad  ifaem  the  sole  local  irillage 
managers,  and»  in  dealing  wxtii  tiie  inlkge  conwnnnirifii  sepa- 
iealely»  Imd  none  oAieiB  to  npfij  to. 

What  mode  of  settlemfiit  majr  be  bleat  £br  the  aonth-eaatem 
and  eastern  districts^  with  xe£eieno&  to  the  natnze  of  their  culti- 
Yation^  and  the  ovezbearing  infloence  of  the  diatnct  officeiB,  is 
a  question  ca  which  doubts  majr  justly  be  entertaiBed;  and  I 
un  much  disposed  to  hold  the  same  opmiona  that  are  eacpressed 
by  the  Biwident  on  thai  point;  but  whatever  mode  be  adc^ted, 
unless  it  be  one  which  ahaU  give  us  the  power  of  knowing  the 
exteni  of  demand  against  each  oommunity,.  and  of  prei^nting 
eGcactionfl  in.  exceaa  to  thai  limits  we  shall  fidl  in  the  object  of 
our  inti^c£eri»DU^  Village  settlements  wa:e  leeommoobded  by 
the  advantage  which  they  seemed  to  secure  of  putting  that 
power  into  our  hands. 

I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  supposition  that  our  village  settle- 
ments actually  deranged  the  connexion  of  the  di^ct  officers 
widi  the  viUiB^  oommunitieay  whibh  seems  to  be  im^^ed  in  a 
porticm  of  the  Besident*s  repoari;  fat.  in  those  parts  for  which 
the  village  settlement  was  best  suited,  where  die  influence  of 
the  district  officers  was  least  predominaniy  the  settlement 
scarcely  in  any  d^ree  affected  the  relations  of  the  parties,  the 
district  officers  b^ng  engaged  in  carrying  it  into  execudon  as 
a  measure  to  which  th^  were  aoeustomed,  while  in.  those  parts 
in  which  the  district  officers  had  usurped  an  ov^beiuring 
power,  they  contrived,  in  combination  with  the  Minister^  to 
render  the  settlement  nearly  nugati^. 

That  the  evil  of  inequality  in  the  settlements  was  not  very 
notorious  or  oonsfacuous,  may  be  fieurly  argued,  fix>m  the  fact 
that  the  Minister  proposed  and,  until  urged,  insisted  on  a  con- 
tinuance, for  another  series  of  years,  of  the  assesnnent  of  each 
village  as  it  stood  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  the  last 
settlement.  The  proportion  was  iiigudicious,  because  advan- 
tage ought  to  have  been  taken  of  the  termination  of  the 
former  settlement  to  correct  its  inequalitiffl  and  imperfeetiona 
in  a  new  arrangement ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
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MiBBiter  lAo  made  tbat  prapoalmi,  snd  who  fata  never  been 
aceoaBd  cf  ignonnce,.  oonld  noi  have  had  on  fas  mind  snj  im- 
picgion  of  the  pce?alenoe  of  axi^  ferj  noKhieToas  inequality 
in  the  aumj—nenti  He  mnst  have  been  ntisfied,  nippoemg 
the  proposition  to  be  ainoere,  that  die  actoal  aawmient  was 
adeqmte  lo  the  kcwfol  claims  of  the  Goremmenty  and,  never- 
thelesB^  not  OTeibnrdeDsome  iar  the  people;  snd  nothing  more 
mtiBEBKoUxj  can  be  add  in  ficvor  of  any  Betdement. 

The  Resident  bean^  a  sunifacr  teatimonj  to  the  general  aoen- 
raey  of  the  first  seitlementB.  In  noticdi^  the  increasing  rate 
on  which  ihej  were  formed,  he  obseanres,  that  the  amount  of 
the  first  yearns  asaeament  has  been  fiiDy  paid  fi>r  eveiy  year, 
but  thst  the  amount  of  arrear  for  the  wliok  term  gencarally 
coincides  with  the  augmented  demand  for  the  same  period. 
This  would  argue^  if  no  allowance  be  made  for  bad  seasons^ 
embezzlement^  and  neglect  of  superintendence,  that  the  assess- 
ment for  the  first  year  was  wonderfully  accurate;  and,  if  due 
allowance  be  made  for  those  drawbacks,  it  may  fidrly  be 
inferred  that,  with  good  seasons  and  vi^Iant  supervision,  the 
augmentation  might  hare  been  realised.  As  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  the  highest  rate  g[  that  augmentation  in  the 
ensuing  settlement,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  »  not  deemed 
too  high  fer  the  improved  resources  of  the  country;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  diat,  on  examination,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  augmented  assessment  hitherto  has  very  generally 
been  rea&ed  from  the  villages,  whether  brought  to  the  credit 
of  the  government  or  not.  The  latter  point  depends  on  the 
vigilance  of  superintendence,  not  on  the  assessment  itself;  the 
accuracy  of  which  is  to  be  judged  of  fiT>m  what  the  villages 
have  actually  paid  without  injury. 

These  results  of  the  first  settlements,  indicated  by  the  Minis- 
ter's proposals  and  the  observations  of  the  Resident,  are  more 
favorable  than  I  could  have  hoped  to  see  established ;  and 
wherever  any  failure  has  occurred,  I  am  confident  that  it  may 
most  justly  be  attributed  either  to  the  counteraction  of  the 
Minister  and  ihe  district  officers,  or  to  the  want  of  vigilant 
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check,  or  to  a  combination  of  both  causes,  and  not  to  defects 
in  the  settlement;  because  it  was  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
interference  to  remedy  these  defects  when  they  were  per- 
ceived, and  they  would  have  been  perceived  where  a  proper 
superintendence  and  check  were  maintained. 

The  officers  engaged  in  effecting  the  first  settlements  are 
entitled,  I  conceive,  to  the  highest  praise,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
see  their  services  disparaged  by  ascribing  to  their  inexperience 
what  other  causes  have  been  much  more  active  in  producing. 
Those  who  come  after  them  have  the  benefit  of  their  labors, 
without  the  same  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter. 
All  the  substantial  good  done  in  the  Nizam's  country  has  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  village  settlements;  and  if  we  underrate  their 
value,  there  is  some  danger  that  we  may  throw  away  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  have  caused. 

It  seems  that  the  Minister  has  spontaneously  proposed  to  re- 
gulate the  assessment  in  the  ensuing  settlement  by  the  standard 
of  the  past,  instead  of  levying  the  increased  rent,  which  would 
have  been  warranted  by  augmented  assets. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  proposal  as  coming  from 
the  Minister.  It  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the 
just  rights  and  lawful  resources  of  the  Government,  which,  the 
expenditure  being  in  excess  to  the  income,  is  not  intelligible. 
It  is  quite  incompatible  with  his  real  character  to  relinquish 
anything  that  he  expects  to  be  able  to  exact.  To  limit  his 
demand  to  the  amount  of  the  last  assessment,  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  his  repeated  complaints  to  the  effect  that  the  last 
assessment  was  too  low.  He  must  either,  therefore,  be  con- 
vinced that  the  amount  of  assessment  is  as  much  as  can  now  be 
levied  with  justice  to  the  country,  or  he  must  have  some 
sinister  motive  in  the  proposal;  and  a  desire  to  have  a  resource 
for  underhand  exactions,  distinct  from  the  revenue  brought  to 
account,  is  not  an  improbable  one.  I  acknowledge  my  scep- 
ticism, founded  on  several  years'  intimate  observation  of  his 
character,  as  to  his  sincerely  intending  to  confer  a  boon  on  the 
people  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  public  revenue.   As  this 
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object,  however,  is  pretended,  I  trust  that  his  counteraction  of 
it  will  be  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Resident  and  the 
local  superintendents. 

Of  the  measure  itself  I  do  not  perceive  the  advantage.  The 
expiration  of  the  last  settlement  aflbrded  an  opportunity  for 
remedying  any  defects  which  might  have  existed  in  it  by  a  new 
adjustment  of  the  assessment.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
pressing  hard  on  the  people.  The  Government  might  have 
been  as  liberal  as  it  could  afford  to  be.  It  might  have  relin- 
quished as  great  a  portion  as  possible  of  its  lawful  demand;  it 
might  have  made  its  boon  to  the  people,  if  that  was  really  the 
object,  as  extensive  as  could  be,  consistent  with  the  public  exi- 
gencies; but  there  was  no  reason  for  throwing  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  equalising  the  burdens  of  the  assessment  by  a  new 
adjustment;  nor  do  I  perceive  any  sufficient  for  rejecting 
the  benefit  of  an  increase  of  revenue,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
imder  a  just  and  moderate  assessment. 

It  is,  however,  clear  to  me,  supposing  the  Minister  to  have 
had  no  worse  motive  for  the  proposal,  that  it  proceeded,  not 
from  a  desire  to  relinquish  just  revenue,  which  was  merely  the 
color  which  he  chose  to  give  to  it,  but  from  an  apprehensiveness 
that  a  new  settlement  might  possibly  reduce  the  actual  assess- 
ment. This  is  the  most  honest  motive  that  he  is  capable  of 
having  entertained;  and  to  his  mind,  always  haunted  with  the 
dread  of  a  diminution,  from  the  operation  of  our  interference, 
of  means  to  support  his  expenditure,  it  was  not  an  imnatural 
one.  Its  working  is  traceable  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
designed  to  carry  the  proposal  into  effect. 

At  first,  every  village,  without  regard  to  actual  assets,  or  in- 
equalities of  assessment,  either  proceeding  from  original  error, 
or  from  changes  in  circumstances,  was  to  have  had  precisely  the 
same  burden  continued:  and  this  scheme  was  for  some  time 
persevered  in,  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  the  local 
superintendents,  European  and  native.  Had  it  been  finally 
carried  through,  the  consequences  obviously  must  have  been, 
that  in  villages  where  the  assessment  was  in  any  degree  too 
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highf  those  Tillages  would  be  oppreBsed  ind  rained^  and  tibe 
goyemmeiit  would  lose  its  leraiue;  while  in  Tillages  under- 
assessed, fhe  gOTemment  would  not  recover  its  just  rights,  nor 
recompense  ilself  for  the  loos  surtained  in  those  oravassessed. 

The  oanriction  that  audi  consequences  were  ineTitable  oould 
not  be  permanendy  resisted;  and  the  scheme  was  so  Hblt aban- 
doned as  to  admit  a  readjustment  of  the  assessment  of  Tillages; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  lime  resolved  that  no  difference  should 
take  place  in  the  amount  of  the  revenue  of  each  Purgunnah. 

If  this  mode  were  not  fiiDj  as  objectionable  as  the  other,  it 
could  only  be  less  so  on  the  supposition  that  no  general  orer- 
assessment  had  taken  place  in  any  Purgunnah.  Of  this  I  am 
not  sure;  nor  is  the  suppodtion  consistent  with  the  notion  of 
any  great  defects  in  the  first  settl^nent;  but  even  if  that  be 
whnitted,  it  is  still  &r  from  improbable  that  different  pur- 
gunnahs  may  faaTe  been  unequally  assessed,  or  that  uneveo- 
nesses  requiring  levelling  may  since  have  arisen;  and  on  the 
same  grounds  on  which  it  is  desirable  that  iiie  assessment  of 
villages  ehouid  be  equalised^  it  is  not  less  so  that  the  assessment 
of  Purgunnahs  also  should  be  equalised. 

If  we  suppose  the  case  of  a  Purgunnah  actually  over-assessed, 
the  equalisation  of  the  assessment  of  the  villages  of  that  pur- 
gunnah must  lead  to  the  over-assessing  of  alL  Such  an  assess- 
menty  it  is  dear,  could  not  stand;  and  unless  remedied  in  time, 
would  end  in  ruin  to  die  Purgunnah  and  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Gk>vemment. 

The  right  course,  on  the  termination  of  the  old  settlement, 
manifestly  would  have  been  to  effect  a  new  one  on  just  and 
moderate  principles,  according  to  assets.  If  increased  revenue 
had  accrued  to  the  Government,  I  do  not  see  that  it  would 
have  been  objectionable,  considering  its  exigencies;  but  that 
might  have  been  relinquished,  or  taken  according  to  drcum- 
stances.  At  all  events,  the  opportunity  would  not  have  been 
lost  of  equalising  the  burden  and  alleviating  the  pressure 
wherever  it  might  be  unusually  severe. 

That  this  obvious  course  was  not  followed^  can  only,  in  my 
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mind,  be  aoeonnted  £at  by  die  mppontion  alieady  saggestod, 
that  tbe  Minister  iras  apprehensiTe  of  loee  of  rerenue  fitom  a 
new  asKSBmeni  acoording  to  assets;  not,  peifaapSf  from  a  doubt 
of  the  soffidencj  of  aosetD,  but  fiom  a  fear  that  the  officers 
employed  migfat  be  too  Hbeeal  to  the  people  in  fixing  die 


On  die  scheme  adopted  for  the  new  setdement,  while  die 
trmifale  of  a  fresh  assessment  of  all  die  villages  m  each  Por- 
^Tonnah  is  to  he  gone  throngh,  in  order  pnrfessedly  to  equalise 
the  assessments  of  yiilages,  neidier  will  die  assessments  of  Por- 
gunnahs  be  equalised,  nor  wUl  those  of  Tillages  widi  relation  to 
villages  of  odier  Pozgonnahs.  Unless,  therrfore,  die  assess- 
ments of  Purgunnahs  be  already  equal,  the  assessments  of  Til- 
lages must  remain  uneqoaL  At  the  same  time,  die  posoble 
benefit  of  increased  reTemte  will  be  thrown  away,  and  no  ad« 
vantage  will  begained  beyond  that  of  equalising  the  assessment 
of  villages  with  rdadon  to  villages  indie  same  Pnrgunnah;  an 
operation,  afierall,  of  no  oertainty,  unless  a  perfection  be  antici- 
pated in  die  new  setdement,  which  never,  perhaps,  was  yet 
found  in  any  village  setdement,  and  for  which  a  minuteness  of 
information  is  neoeasary  which  can  hardly  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  mass  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  paucity  of 
laborers. 

If  it  is  to  be  understood,  as  I  believe,  that  revenue  which 
might  have  been  obtained  widi  justice  and  moderation  has 
been  relinquished  in  the  new  settlement,  aldiough  the  needless 
sacrifice  may  be  lamented,  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the 
fault  is  on  the  right  side,  and  that  the  loss  of  revenue  to  meet 
the  demands  of  expenditure  is  a  light  evil  compared  widi  die 
fatal  consequences  of  over-assessment. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Bendent  for  the  gradual  reduction 
of  the  number  of  district  officers  is  recommended  by  the  con- 
siderations which  he  states;  but  there  seems  to  me  to  be  reason 
to  doubt  the  expediency  of  our  urging  it  as  a  scheme  in  which 
we  take  an  interest;  for  its  operation,  which  from  htunane  and 
considerate  motives  is  to  be  gradual,  must  be  so  tardy,  as 
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scarcely  to  have  any  effect  during  the  penod  in  which  our  in- 
terference may  be  necessary,  the  day,  I  hope,  not  being  im- 
measurably remote  when  it  may  cease;  and  we  cannot  after- 
wards calculate  on  a  steady  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
Nizam's  Government  in  a  systematic  proceeding  to  which 
powerful  interests  will  be  opposed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  measure  will  injure  established  privileges  and  con- 
ceived rights,  and  cause  discontent  in  the  whole  class  affected, 
the  shafts  of  which  the  Minister  will  artfully  throw  off  from 
himself  upon  us^  while  the  connexion  between  him  and  them 
for  the  counteraction  of  our  good  intentions  will  be  more  closely 
knit,  and  his  co-operation  in  the  measure  itself  will  not  pro- 
bably be  cordial. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  without  questioning  the  utility  of  the 
object,  that  our  interference  in  this  particular  is  likely  to  be 
inefficacious  for  good,  while  the  evil  to  be  removed  is  not  ot  so 
crying  a  nature  as  to  render  our  intervention  indispensable. 
The  power  of  the  district  officers  varies  much  in  degree  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  Nizam's  territories  where  different  practices 
prevail.  It  may  be  usefully  or  injuriously  exerted.  Their 
embezzlements  may  be  checked,  their  influence  may  be  kept 
within  proper  bounds,  by  due  vigilance.  The  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Minister  is,  however,  necessary;  and  their  power  is 
most  mischievous  and  least  assailable  when  exercised  in  league 
with  him,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  sure  checks  on  irre- 
gular exaction. 

The  judicial  arrangements  contemplated  seem  to  be  unex- 
ceptionable in  theory.  How  they  would  work  in  practice  is 
uncertain;  and  I  confess  that  I  entertain  apprehensions  adverse 
to  any  attempts  to  introduce  new  schemes  of  our  own  con- 
trivance, the  permanence  of  which  beyond  the  period  of  our 
actual  interference  cannot  be  relied  on.  As  long  as  our  inter- 
ference be  confined  to  the  prevention  of  manifest  oppression, 
and  to  the  support  of  the  institutions  which  exist,  we  do  good 
without  innovation,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  can  restore  the 
entire  management  of  the  country  to  its  sovereign  in  a  state  of 
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unquestionable  impzovement,  its  machinery  repaired  and  put  in 
oxdeTi  without  being  affected  by  change;  but  if  we  aim  at  legis- 
lation and  the  introduction  of  new  fijstems  founded  on  our 
theoretical  notions,  the  practical  e£fect  is  uncertain,  the  sincere 
•oncert  of  the  Ministry  for  the  time  being  cannot  be  secured, 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  oiu:  innovations  will  be  subverted 
whenever  we  withdraw  our  interference,  which  ought  always 
to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  its  eventual  cessation,  and  as  a 
temporary  course  forced  on  us  by  necessity  for  the  cure  of 
obvious  evils,  not  as  a  prelude  to  the  introduction  of  our  per* 
manent  legislation  into  the  country. 

I  cannot  profess  to  place  much  confidence  in  the  accounts 
received  from  the  Minister,  as  to  either  receipts  or  disburse- 
ments. In  whatever  particular  he  may  have  had  an  object  in 
deceiving,  he  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  suited  his  account  to 
his  purpose;  but  the  rendering  of  any  account  in  any  detail  is 
a  considerable  step  gained,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  future 
check  and  control.  The  success  of  the  Resident  on  this  point 
is  of  the  highest  importance. 

In  the  accounts,  such  as  they  are,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
noticing  the  excessive  proportion  of  the  expenditure  which 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  Minister,  his  son,  relatives^ 
and  dependants.  In  this  Mahomedan  State  the  holders  of  the 
public  purse  are  almost  entirely  Hindoos.  The  Mahomedan- 
nobles,  possessing  any  considerable  share  of  advantage,  do  not 
exceed  three  or  four,  including  the  nominal  chief  Minister. 

This  state  of  things  is  not  unnatural,  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  produced  the  entire  usurpation  of  tiie  powers  of  the 
Government  by  the  Hindoo  deputy.  My  motive  in  these  re- 
marks is  an  anxiety  that  the  same  things  may  not  be  prospec- 
tively perpetuated  by  our  influence,  and  that  it  may  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  advantages  held  by  Chundoo  Lall's  relatives 
and  dependants  are  conferred  by  him  during  his  temporary 
usurpation,  but  are  not  possessions  which  they  are  entitied  to 
retain  after  the  cessation  of  his  power.  I  anticipate  tiiat  this 
precaution  will  be  found  hereafter  not  to  have  been  superfluous; 
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£at  before  sow  phns  hare  been  agitated  wfaidi  seemed  to  hare 
in  ynew  the  bereditaxy  aaoceflaan  of  Cfanndoo  Lali'a  aon  to  die 
absolute  autocracy  wUch  the  £Either  now  holds;  and  sodti  {dam, 
I  hare  no  doubt,  continue  to  foim  a  partof  Ohundoo  Lall's  Bjpe- 
culations. 

Hie  Besidenty  in  notida^  the  Ninon's  conduct  legardhig  a 
loan  firom  the  piiTy  puise  for  the  senrice  o(  die  State,  remarks 
that  it  indicates  a  separate  view  of  his  own  interests,  as  distinct 
from  those  of  his  Gorermnent. 

His  view  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  considering  that  he  has 
so  long  been  excluded  from  any  share  in  his  Gk>vemment,  that 
erery  attempt  whidi  he  has  made  to  assert  his  sovereign  rights 
has  been  crushed,  either  by  our  direct  interporation,  or  by  the 
suooessful  menace  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  usurping  Minister, 
and  that  the  Prince  is  merely  a  State  pensioner  in  his  own  do- 
minions. 

From  this  condition  of  thraldom  he  might  now,  perhaps, 
emancipate  himself,  without  opposition  on  our  part;  but  it  has 
been  too  long  established  to  be  easily  cast  off  His  mind, 
although  not  naturally,  perhaps,  incapable  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  his  station,  must  have  been  affected  by  long  depression 
and  sedufflon.  NeverthelesB,  he  is  ''  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,"  and  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  ntuation  more  entitled 
to  pity,  or  more  calculated  to  disarm  censure,  than  that  of  a 
prince  so  held  in  subjection  by  a  servant,  supported  by  an  irre- 
sistible foreign  power. 

The  further  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  money 
is  raised  for  the  use  of  the  Nizam's  Gbvemment^  by  our  inter- 
vention, to  9  per  cent,  is  an  additional  refutation  of  those 
absurd  falsehoods  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  bolster  up  the 
character  of  the  ndnous  loans  from  Messrs.  W.  Palmer  and  Co., 
to  which  thdr  acquired  influence  gave  all  the  efiect  of  our 
guarantee;  while  the  fact  stated  by  the  Resident,  that  the 
Minister  cannot  bonrow  at  a  lowerrate  than  f4  or  25  per  cent., 
is  a  UuBientable  pioof  of  the  total  want  of  credit  attached  to  his 
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The  Resident  seems  disposed  to  speak  rather  favorably  of 
Chundoo  Lall's  conduct  and  disposition,  and  I  respect  the  liberal 
spirit  which  induces  him  to  do  so.  I  can  readily  conceive  that 
the  conduct  of  that  Minister  may  have  really  improved.  He 
has  seen  the  discomfiture  of  the  interested  intriguers  who  in- 
dted  him  to  oppose  and  counteract  our  measures  of  reform. 
He  must  by  this  time  be  sensible  that  those  measures  do  not 
proceed  merely  from  a  local  Resident,  acting  with  doubtful 
support,  but  emanate  from  the  Gh>vemment,  to  whose  protection 
he  is  indebted  for  his  power.  Still  I  apprehend  that  his  nature 
cannot  be  changed.  Our  interference  is  a  check  on  him,  and 
he  cannot  cordially  relish  it  I  should  fear  that  too  great  con- 
fidence in  his  professions,  smooth  demeanour,  and  £eusile  com- 
pliance, might  lead  to  a  relaxation  of  that  wholesome  distrust 
and  watchfulness  which  I  conceive  to  be  necessary  to  guard 
efiectually  against  the  vicious  habits  of  his  administration.  All 
that  has  been  gained  might  be  lost  by  an  injudicious  reliance 
on  his  sincerity.  We  have  a  powerful  security  in  the  acute- 
ness  and  distinguished  ability  of  the  present  Resident;  but 
Chundoo  Liall's  manner  is  winning  and  persuasive;  his  language 
is  plausible;  and  to  avoid  being  deceived  by  him  requires,  per- 
haps,  those  proofii  of  his  fiu^essness  which  the  period  of  his 
struggle  against  our  measures  brought  to  my  knowledge,  and 
imprinted  indelibly  on  my  memdy. 

We  cannot  safely  forget  thai;  his  long  maladministration 
formed  the  necessity  for  our  interference;  that  this  now  rests  on 
the  same  ground;  and  that  U  might  at  once  be  withdrawn  if 
we  could  depend  on  the  sincerity  of  his  professed  desire  to 
govern  the  country  without  oppression.  No  one  doubts  his 
ability;  we  do  not  pretend  to  instmet  him;  nothing,  in  short, 
but  the  vicious  character  of  his  administration  renders  our  inter- 
ference necessary.  As  we  cannot  trust  to  his  sincerity  so  far 
as  to  leave  him  to  govern  without  oontKol,  we  have  the  same 
ground  for  apprehending  the  too  great  probability  of  the 
operation  of  his  underhand  counteraction  whenever  Uie  oppor- 
tunity may  be  affiurded,  by  any  lehaution  on  our  part,  of  our 
just  mistrust  and  vigilance. 

I2 
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THE  BUBJUESE  WAB. 

[TRmsmitted  to  the  Goyemor-Generaly  Lord  Amherst,  June  8, 1824.] 

Our  great  success  in  India  has  induced  the  systematic  habit 
of  despising  our  enemies,  and  thence  we  are  liable  to  disasters 
and  reverses  firom  which  otherwise  we  might  be  preserved  by 
the  actual  magnitude  of  our  power  and  extent  of  our  resources. 

Our  Indian  Empire  is  owing  solely  to  our  superiority  in  arms. 
It  rests  entirely  on  that  foundation.  It  is  uhdermined  by  every 
reverse,  however  trifling,  and  would  not  long  withstand  any 
serious  indication  of  weakness. 

All  India  is  at  all  times  looking  out  for  our  downfall.  The 
people  ever3rwhere  would  rejoice,  or  fancy  that  they  would 
rejoice,  at  our  destruction;  and  numbers  are  not  wanting  who 
would  promote  it  by  all  means  in  their  power.  Our  ruin,  if  it 
be  ever  commenced,  will  probably  be  rapid  and  sudden.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  other  power  on  eartii,  judging  from  the  super- 
ficial nature  of  our  tenure,  between  whose  highest  elevation 
and  utter  annihilation  the  interval  would  be  so  short.  *' Aut 
Caesar  aut  nuUus."  From  the  pinnacle  to  the  abyss  might  be 
but  one  step. 

The  fidelity  of  our  native  army,  on  which  our  existence  dc. 
pends,  depends  itself  on  our  continued  success.  Its  courage 
and  confidence  must  be  fed  by  victory,  and  would  not  survive 
repeated  defeat  and  disaster. 

These  sentiments  are  not  new.  They  are  applicable  to  all 
times  in  our  Indian  history,  nnoe  our  power  became  predomi- 
nant   They  lie  dormant,  periiape,  in  days  of  peace  and  appa* 
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rent  security;  but  the  slightest  disaster  rouses  them  into  active 
sensibility. 

The  Ooorkha  war  taught  us  a  serious  lesson  on  this  subject. 
Though  ultimately  successful,  it  commenced  with  numerous 
failures  of  various  descriptions.  The  superiority  of  our  troops 
over  the  Goorkhas  became  doubtful,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
the  superiority  of  the  Goorkha  troops  in  mountain  warfare 
seemed  to  be  manifest,  and  a  corresponding  sensation  was  created 
in  our  army. 

Owing  to  the  character  of  the  enemy,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  our  several  divisions  in  the  first  campaign,  excepting 
those  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  and  Colonel  Nicolls,  proved  in- 
adequate to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  destined,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  reinforce  them.  •  The  judicious  caution  of 
the  former,  and  equally  judicious  energy  of  the  latter,  under 
different  circumstances,  closed  that  campaign  with  victory, 
which  otherwise  would  have  terminated,  as  it  commenced,  in 
general  discomfiture. 

Referring  to  the  events  of  those  days,  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  the  division  ordered  to  penetrate  to  Kat- 
mandhoo,  in  the  first  campaign,  did  not  make  the  attempt,  for 
if  it  had  entered  the  hills  in  the  weak  columns  directed  to 
advance  by  different  routes,  it  is  not  improbable,  from  what 
we  afWrwards  learned  of  the  character  of  the  enemy,  that  our 
several  detachments  would  have  been  cut  off  and  destroyed. 

Our  success  was  ultimately  considerable  in  the  first  campaign, 
during  which,  however,  we  had,  I  believe,  about  forty  battalions 
employed  against  the  enemy,  in  numerous  divisions. 

In  the  second  campaign  we  took  warning  from  the  errors  of 
the  first,  and  the  war  was  terminated  by  directing  a  large  and 
apparently  sufficient  force — not  less,  I  believe,  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand men,  including  three  regiments  of  Europeans — against  the 
enemy's  capital,  which  operation  brought  him  to  submit  to  the 
peace  which  we  dictated. 

The  Burmans  have  commenced  the  war  with  us  in  a  manner 
which  perhaps  was  little  expected.    They  have  the  advantage 
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of  first  Bacoen,  ftnd  we  have  tiie  diaadTsntBge  of  disaster, 
28  likely,  in  however  small  a  degree  it  may  have  taken  plice,  to 
be  of  worse  ooBseqmnoe  to  ur  than  it  would  be  to  any  odi^ 
power  in  the  world,  because  unremitting  success  is  almost  necea- 
sary  for  our  eidstenoe*  Asyet  we  only  know  of  the  destruction 
of  Oaptain  Noton's  detachment.  If  after  diis  die  Burmans  be 
checked  without  farther  success  on  their  part,  the  cloud  may 
for  the  present  pass  over,  to  burst  on  some  future  day  if  we  do 
not  adopt  the  requisite  measures  of  caution  to  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  such  disastecs.  But  if  the  Burmans  contbnxe  in  a 
triumphant  course  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  Aie  eon- 
sequences  cannot  be  foreseen* 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  an  insufficient  of  troops  within  any 
moderate  distance  of  the  scene  (^invasion,  and  that  the  progress 
of  the  enemj  has  carried  alarm  to  DaiCca  and  even  to  Calcutta, 
where  alarm  has  not  been  felt  from  an  external  enemy  since  the 
time  of  Surajah  Doola  and  the  Bladc-hola 

To  oppose  this  apparently  unexpected  invasion,  we  are  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  reinforcing  our  troc^  in  danger  by  separate 
small  detachments,  which,  if  they  cannot  immediately  form  a 
junction  with  the  corps  to  be  released  from  jeopardy,  may  be 
separately  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  We  want  a  large  collected 
force  to  drive  the  enemy  &om  our  country  in  the  first  instance, 
and  act  afterwards  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

The  efiect  of  our  expedition  by  sea  against  the  Burman  ter- 
ritories cannot  be  reckoned  on  with  any  certainty.  We  must 
not  trust  to  that  alone,  but  should  adopt  such  measures  as 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
involved. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  contest  with  ^e  Burmans  on  the  whole 
length  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  our  Bengal  possessions.  Our 
enemies  appear  not  to  be  deficient  in  either  spirit  or  numbers; 
and  we  must  bring  numbers  as  well  as  spirit  to  oppose  them. 

We  ought  to  carry  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  to  that 
firontier— -or  whatever  number,  more  or  less^  may  ensure  undis- 
puted SQccesSi.    We  cannot  retire  firom  the  contest  with  either 
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ho— f  oc  flilety,  imlna  we  doudy  egt»bliah  oar  ■opeiiorhj  to 
the  oonriolMMi  of  oac  enemj,  md  of  all  powcflu  wko  ne  speo- 
taton  of  thft  giune. 

Witb  two  effieieat  and  diqKaaUe  aamea  of  tai  or  twehre 
thouaand  bka  each^  eomplete  in  eveij  neoeaHoy  azm  and  every 
leqoiake  equipment^  and  especially  abundant  in  ordnance,  one 
in  the  northern,  and  the  other  in  tlie  aoothena  dxriwan  ef  the 
hostile  boundazy,  excLoalTe  of  the  usoal  gnaide  of  atationa  and 
dep6ta^  we  may  expect  to  be  able  to  drive  the  enemy  before  na; 
but  if  the  aennoe  ahonld  demand  move  than  thnt  fatoe  we  most 
provide  it. 

The  expediency  of  inyading  the  enemy's  ooimtiy  from  Ben- 
gal, the  fiiroe  fit  for  that  nndertakii^,  and  the  details  oonae* 
quent  on  such  a  design,  are  points  for  eonsiderationyand  require 
for  decision  more  knowledge  than  I  can  pretoid  to  possess; 
but  whether  we  inrade  the  en^ny's  country  or  defimd  our  own, 
we  must  exert  oozadlves  to  eatabliah  our  soperiori^  beyond 


The  troops  required  on  our  Bengal  firontier  may  be  oollected 
from  the  upper  provinces  under  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and 
£rom  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Prendencies,  or  the  troops  of 
those  Presidencies  may  be  used  to  relieve  those  of  Bengal  in 
the  interior  of  India. 

To  supply  the  place  of  those  Aumished  from  the  northern  and 
western  provinoes  of  our  Bengal  dominions,  an  additixmal  finee 
must  be  raised  for  seryice  during  the  war,  for  our  Bengal  army 
is  very  much  scattered  in  small  bodies,  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
leaye  any  part  of  the  country  desdtuto  cf  troops  in  time  of 
commotion.  The  Madcas  territories  are  more  compact,  and 
are,  therefore,  better  able  to  spare  troops  without  replacing 
them;  but  a  considerable  force  has  akeady  been  sent  firom  that 
Presidency  on  the  expedition,  and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  ne* 
cessary  to  replace  further  drafbi  by  additional  levies  of  some 
description  for  intomal  duties. 

The  most  speedy  mode  of  supplying  an  apparent,  and  CTen- 
tsally  a  real  increase  of  force,  is  by  the  formation  of  temporary 
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battalions,  composed  of  detachments  of  two  or  more  companies 
from  each  battalion  not  employed  on  actual  service,  the  va- 
cancies in  the  battalions  furnishing  the  detachments  to  be  re- 
filled by  recruiting.  This  measure  was  had  recourse  to  partially 
in  the  Ghx)rkha  war:  battalions  were  formed  from  flank  com- 
panies of  corps,  and  the  deficiencies  in  those  corps  occasioned 
by  that  operation  were  filled  up.  Thus  an  apparent  increase 
was  at  once  produced^  and  a  real  increase  in  the  most  speedy 
manner  possible.  After  the  war,  the  detached  companies  re- 
turned to  the  respective  corps  to  which  they  permanently  be- 
longed; and  the  supernumerary  Sepoys  were  absorbed  by  de- 
grees in  the  standing  army.  The  same  process  adopted  gene- 
rally at  the  three  Presidencies  would  give  a  very  considerable 
increase,  with  the  shortest  practicable  delay  and  the  least  pos- 
sible inconvenience. 

Another  mode  of  raising  a  temporary  force  is  by  levies,  or 
extra  battalions,  which  may  afterwards  be  fully  officered,  if  the 
necessity  continue,  or  be  absorbed  in  the  permanent  corps  of 
the  army  after  the  eidgency  shall  have  ceased. 

The  expense  of  an  increase  of  our  force  is  an  obvious  ob- 
jection; but  no  war  can  be  carried  on  without  expense,  and 
those  measures  are,  in  the  end,  the  least  expensive  which  tend 
to  prevent  disaster,  and  bring  the  war  to  the  most  speedy 
termination.  A  few  more  battalions  stationed  in  Chittagong 
would  have  prevented  the  invasion  of  the  Burmans  in  that 
quarter;  and  we  shall  probably  lose  more,  merely  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense,  exclusively  of  higher  considerations,  from  that 
invasion,  than  we  should  have  lost  by  the  previous  levying  of 
many  additional  battalions,  if  this  had  been  deemed  necessary. 

In  such  a  war  it  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  measure  to  have 
an  efficient  force  at  the  capital:  at  least  the  full  complement  of 
the  station  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Calcutta 
will  never  be  in  real  danger;  but  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
force  would  prevent  those  alarms  which,  spreading  everywhere 
from  the  capital,  are  abundantly  mischievous.  It  would  also 
enable  us  speedily  to  reinforce  any  point  menaced,  and  would 
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bave  been  of  great  servicet  most  probably^  on  the  first  occur- 
renoe  of  the  present  invasion  of  Chittagong. 

It  ifl  not  pretended,  in  the  hasty  remarks  herein  thrown  to- 
gether, to  suggest  any  plan  of  operations  against  the  enemy,  but 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  belief,  strongly  impressed  on  my 
mind,  that  there  is  real  danger  to  our  whole  empire  in  India 
from  the  slightest  reverse  at  any  point  whatever,  if  it  be  not 
speedily  and  effectually  repaired.  The  intelligence  spreads  like 
wildfire,  and  immediately  excites  the  hopes  and  speculations  of 
the  millions  whom  we  hold  in  subjugation.  It  therefore  be- 
comes a  most  important  part  of  our  policy,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  to  prevent  disaster  by  precaution,  or 
to  check  it  when  it  has  occurred  by  exertions  suited  to  the 
occasion.  The  Burmans  have  now  caused  the  necessity.  Let 
us  put  forth  our  strength  to  prevent  further  misfortune,  and 
crush  the  evil  before  it  be  finiught  with  more  extensive  injury 
and  greater  peril 

[From  a  letter  written,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  to  Lord  Amherst,  the 
following  passage  is  extracted,  chiefly  because  it  indicates  what  I  have  often 
heard  doubted,  that  our  dealings  with  so  remote  a  power  as  that  of  Burmah 
have  much  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  princes  and  people  of  Upper  India. 
"  Your  Lordship,"  wrote  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  ''  will  probably  have  heard 
from  yarious  quarters  that  the  Burmese  war  has  excited  the  strongest  sen- 
sation througEout  India.  Everything  of  an  unprosperous  character  has  been 
exaggerated  and  magnified.  Delay  in  decided  success  has  been  represented 
as  entire  failure  and  disastrous  defeat.  Our  real  victories  and  the  exploits 
of  our  troops  have  been  unnoticed,  while  the  most  wanton  and  extravagant 
reports  of  our  approaching  downfall  have  gained  credit.  I  have  seen  a  native 
paper  stating  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  been  killed  in  an  action  with 
the  Burmans  near  to  Calcutta,  and  that  your  Lordship  had  put  an  end  to 
yourself  by  poison.  All  this,  I  conceive,  may  be  attributed  as  much  to  the 
wishes  as  to  the  expectations  of  a  people  who  are  accustomed  to  Bevolution 
and  versatile  in  their  opinions,  and  who  loathe  our  rule  as  that  of  Aliens  in 
Country,  Blood,  Color,  Religion,  Habits,  and  Feelings.  The  multitude  have 
of  course  been  worked  upon  by  the  malicious  practices  of  the  designing. 
Decided  success,  however,  will  work  a  wonderful  change  in  their  notions  of 
the  stability  of  our  power.  On  every  account  I  hope  and  trust  that  jpxa 
Lordship's  measures  will  be  crowned  by  the  perfect  submission  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  conquest  of  an  honorable  peace,  attended  by  security  on  our  eastern 
frontier."] 
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[3826.] 
GSHBBAL   QUBSTIOM  OW    IntESFEBBHCB   IN    THB  CON- 

oasNS  OW  OTHBB  SxATBS.— ^It  is  pareeumed  to  be  uuhrasJly 
acknowledged^  as  a  genexai  pcincipley  that  we  ought  nd  to 
interfero  in  tlie  internal  affidn  of  other  States;  and  the  same  is 
ei^cined  bj  the  repeated  ocdeor  of  the  Court  of  IXiectors. 

But  we  are  continually  compelled  to  deviate  from  this  rule, 
which  is  found  untenable  in  practice ;  and  the  deviation  is 
generallj  sanctioned^  and  sometimes  directed,  by  the  same  au- 
thori^. 

For  instance,  it  seems  that  interference  to  prevent  the  evils 
of  Ik  disputed  sacoeanon  has  been  recently  aathorked,  in  con- 
temphtkni  of  the  event  of  Sindhaah's  dcwtfx,  although  our  in- 
terference in  die  affiurs  of  his  Government  is  less  obviously 
necessary  than  in  cases  where  our  supremacy  is  openly  avowed 
and  acknowledged. 

We  have  by  degrees  become  the  paramoani  Statoof  India. 
AMioagk  we  esBereised  Ae  powa»  of  this  supr^iwcy  in  many 
instances  before  1817,  we  have  used  and  asserted  them  more 
generally  since  the  extension  of  our  influence  by  the  events  of 
that  and  the  following  year. 

It  then  became  an  established  principle  of  our  policy  to 
maintain  tranquillity  among  all  the  States  of  India,  and  to  pare- 
vent  the  anarchy  and  misrule  which  were  Ekdy  to  disturb  the 
general  peace. 

Sir  John  Malcolm's  proceedings  in  Malwah  were  governed 
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by  dug  fsSmijkdj  m  well  as  those  of  Sir  Dttvid  OAteAmj  m 


h  Ae  caiB  of  incoMrion  to  a  principiKty,  it  teems  doulyia- 
emnbent  on  na^  with  lefeienee  to  th«t  priadide,  to  refiiie  to 
achnowledge  any  but  the  kwfnl  aooeeaior,  as  othenriae  we 
flhoidd  throw  A«  wngfat  of  our  power  into  the  scale  of  lanr- 
pation  and  XBjnalice.  Oar  inflngmce  is  too  pervading  to  admit 
of  neutrality,  and  sufferance  would  operate-  aa  aupport. 

Whether  we  ought  to  interfere  in  the  fisrmatioa  of  an  admi- 
nistration for  the  government  of  a  eountry  is  a  modi  more  d» 
patable  question;  and  soch  are  the  evils  of  this  land  of  inter* 
ferenoe,  that  we  ought,  I  conceive^  to  avoid  it  whenever  this  be 
practicable. 

Interference  of  this  nature  must  be  di^nsting  to  the  head  of 
the  Government,  whether  Prince  or  Regent.  Either,  as  at 
Hyderabad,  the  Minister,  supported  by  our  power,  wiU  become 
the  sole  mler^  to  the  exehisioii  of  the  Prince^  or,  as  at  Jyepote, 
the  first  opportunity  supposed  to  be  firrorable  will  be  seised  for 
gecting  the  Minister* 

Our  original  interferenoe  at  Hyderabad  in  the  nomination  of 
a  Minister  has  led  to  the  neeessity  of  further  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  <^  die  Niaam's  Govenmient;  and  such  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  previous  step,  as  we  undoubtedly 
become  re^nsible  for  the  misrule  of  an  administration  which 
is  imposed  on  a  country  by  our  infiueooe. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  die  gradual  extension  of  our  in- 
terference in  all  the  internal  caaeema  of  foreign  States,  it  is  of 
all  things  most  necessary  to  refrun  from  setting  up  a  Mimstpr 
who  is  to  be  supported  by  oar  power. 

If  the  Prince  be  of  age,  he  ought  to  have  ezdustvely  the 
regulation  of  his  Ministry.  If  the  Prince  be  a  minor,  the  con- 
stitution of  each  State  will  point  out  the  proper  person  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  R^ency  during  the  minority,  and  that 
person,  for  the  time,  must  stand  in  the  pUce  of  the  Prince. 

Such  misrule  may  possibly  occur  as  will  compel  us  to  inter- 
feze,  either  for  the  interests  of  the  minor  Prince,  or  for  the  pre- 
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servation  of  general  tranquillity,  the  existence  of  which  id 
endangered  by  anarchy.  In  such  an  extreme  case^  the  depo- 
sition of  the  culpable  Regency,  and  the  nomination  of  another, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  State,  with  full  powers,  would 
be  preferable  to  the  appointment  of  a  Minister,  with  our  sup- 
porty  imder  the  Regency;  for  this  latter  arrangement  can  hardly 
fail  to  produce  either  a  divided  and  inefficient  Oovemment,  or 
an  odious  usurpation. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  all  States  over  which  our  supre- 
macy extends,  our  duty  requires  that  we  should  support  the 
Intimate  succession  of  the  Prince,  while  policy  seems  to  dic- 
tate that  we  should,  as  much  as  possible,  abstain  from  any 
further  interference  in  their  a£&irs. 

These  observations  do  not  apply  to  States  beyond  the  sphere 
of  our  supremacy,  such  as  those  of  Lahore  and  Nepal.  These 
are  situated  without  the  external  boundaries  of  our  Indian 
dominion.  We  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  guarantee  the 
legitimate  succession  in  those  States;  neither  does  policy  seem 
to  demand  that  we  should  interfere  in  any  way  in  their  con- 
cerns. We  would  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  hastily  recognise 
an  usurpation  in  either  of  those  States;  but  we  should  not 
be  called  on  to  interfere  to  prevent  it,  imless  the  tranquillity 
of  our  own  territories  were  actually  menaced. 

But  with  regard  to  those  States  which  are  within  the  belt  of 
our  supremacy,  and  consequently  under  our  protection,  in- 
cluding the  States  of  Rajpootana,  Malwah,  and  the  Dekkan, 
we  cannot  be  indiiBTerent  spectators  of  long-continued  anarchy 
therein  without  ultimately  giving  up  India  again  to  the  pillage 
and  confusion  from  which  we  rescued  her  in  1817-18. 

We  attempted  to  act  on  the  principle  of  non-interference 
after  the  peace  of  1806.  We  had  succeeded  to  Sindhiah  as  lord 
paramount  of  the  Sikh  States  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna; 
but  we  abstained  from  exercising  the  authority  which  we  had 
acquired.  Some  of  these  States  had  internal  dissensions  which 
they  called  on  us  to  settle.  Wc  replied  that  it  was  contrary  to 
our  system  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other  States.     The  dis- 
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appointed  parties  applied  to  Rtmjeet  Singh.  He  was  not  loth; 
and  after  feeling  his  way  cautiouslyy  and  finding  no  opposition 
fipom  uBf  gradually  extended  his  power  and  influence  over  the 
whole  country  between  the  Sudej  and  the  Jumna.  It  became 
the  principal  business  of  our  n^otiation  with  him  in  1808-9  to 
remedy  this  mischief,  by  throwing  his  power  back  beyond  the 
Sudg,  which  was  accomplished  with  considerable  difficulty, 
great  reluctance  on  his  part,  and  a  near  approach  to  war. 

Bhubtpobe. — Supposing  the  principles  above  stated  to  be 
correct,  our  duty  with  regaid  to  the  succession  at  Bhurtpore 
may  be  easily  defined. 

We  are  bound,  not  by  any  positive  engagements  to  the 
Bhurtpore  State,  nor  by  any  claim  on  her  part,  but  by  our 
duty  as  supreme  guardians  of  general  tranquillity,  law,  and 
right,  to  maintain  the  legal  succession  of  Rajah  Bulwunt 
Singh  to  the  Raj  of  Bhurtpore;  and  we  cannot  acknowledge 
any  other  pretender. 

This  duty  seems  to  me  to  be  so  imperative,  that  I  do  not 
attach  any  peculiar  importance  to  the  late  investiture  of  the 
young  Rajah  in  the  presence  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  We 
should  have  been  equally  bound  without  that  ceremony; 
which,  if  we  had  not  been  under  a  pre-existing  obligation  to 
maintain  the  rightful  succession,  would  not  have  pledged  us  to 
anything  beyond  acknowledgment 

The  lawful  Rajah  established,  Bhurtpore  may  be  governed, 
during  his  minority,  by  a  Regency  such  as  the  usages  of  that 
State  would  prescribe.  How  this  should  be  composed  can  only 
be  decided  by  local  reference. 

Doorjun  Saul  having  unquestionably  usurped  the  Raj,  seems 
to  be  necessarily  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  Regency  or 
administration,  and  his  banishment  from  the  State,  with  a 
suitable  provision,  will  probably  be  indispensable  for  the  safety 
of  the  young  Rajah;  the  more  so  if,  as  I  suppose,  Doorjun 
Saul,  by  the  custom  of  that  State,  is  next  in  succession  to 
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Bijali  Bahmnt  Singh,  and  ooDsequently  the  actual  henr-pre- 
aumptm  to  the  Ghiddee. 

liadhoo  Singh  stands  at  proaent  in  a  difflanent  predicament 
fiom  his  brother.  Originally  engaged  with  Doorjnn  Saul  in 
the  Tiolenoe  which  establiahed  the  power  of  the  latter,  he  has 
now  separated  Idmself  from  him,  affecting  to  denounce  his 
usurpation,  and  to  uphold  the  right  of  the  infimt  Rajah.  If 
Madhoo  Singh  be  sincere  in  these  professions,  he  maj  redeem 
his  past  fault,  and  may  be  useful  in  re-establishing  the  Govern- 
ment of  Rajah  Btdwunt  Singh,  in  which  case  it'  might  not, 
perhaps,  be  necessary  to  exclude  him  from  the  administration. 
If,  indeed,  securities  could  be  established  for  the  safety  of  the 
young  Rajah,  it  is  possible  that  an  administration  under 
Madhoo  Singh  might  be  more  efficient  than  any  other  that 
oould  be  formed  for  the  management  of  affidrs  during  the 
minority.  There  is  reason,  however,  at  present  to  mistrust 
Mftdhoo  Singh,  from  his  past  conduct,  and  the  diaracter  given 
of  him  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony. 

If  Dooijun  Saul  persist  in  his  usurpation;  and  retain  posses- 
sion of  Bhurtpore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  eject  him  by  force  of 
arms. 

Madhoo  Singh,  in  that  case,  will  either  join  his  brother  in 
opposing  us,  in  which  event  he  will  be  subject  to  the  same  ex- 
durion  from  the  Bhurtpore  territory,  or  he  will  act  with  us  on 
the  side  of  the  Rajah,  which  would  give  him  a  claim  to  consi- 
deration. 

If  Doorjun  Saul  be  disposed  to  relinquish  his  usurpation 
without  making  resistance,  and  to  retire  from  the  Bhurtpore 
territory,  he  might  wish  to  stipulate  that  the  same  fate  should 
attend  Madhoo  Singh.  We  are  neither  bound  to  agree  to  this 
stipulation,  nor  are  we  under  any  obligation  to  reject  it.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  premature  to  determine  now  what  should 
be  done  in  soch  a  case,  as  much  might  depend  on  orcumstances 
at  the  time,  and  the  intermediate  conduct  of  the  parties. 

If  we  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  force  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  ibe  Tonng  Bajalit  and  find  both  the  biodien  opposed 
to  us,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  exclude  both  Doorjim  Sanl 
and  Madhoo  Singh  bom  ike  territoriee  of  Blmr^Kirey  and  to 
flrtfthliah  a  regency  duiing  tlie  Rajah's  nunority^  composed  as 
may  be  most  oonfarmable  to  tiie  enrtams  of  liw  State 

Doorjttn  Said,  finding  us  determined  to  sopport  the  nght  of 
the  young  Bqah,  may  propose  to  relinquish  his  isurpatioin  of 
the  Baj,  and  stipulate  fbr  confirmation  in  the  Regency.  This 
would  be  A  continuation,  in  a  modified  shape,  of  the  usurpation 
which  he  effected  by  violence  in  contempt  of  our  supremacy. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  any  security  for  the  safety  of 
the  young  Rajah  if  Doorjun  Saul,  who  is  either  the  next  heir, 
or  at  least  a  pretender  to  the  Raj,  were  Regent.  Even  if  ibese 
di£5.culties  were  surmounted,  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  termination 
of  our  embarrassments,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  would 
be  the  effect.  Madhoo  Singh  seems  to  have  possession  of  half 
of  the  country,  and  to  be  extending  his  power.  Of  the  four 
places  of  note  which  belong  to  the  Raj — ^Bhurtpoie,  Deeg,  Wer, 
and  Komer— he  has  already  seized  on  Deeg  and  Komer;*  and 
there  is  no  symptom  that  Doorjun  Saul  will  have  the  power  to 
put  Mm  down.  To  exercise  our  own  power  by  force  of  arms, 
in  order  to  establish  the  Regency  of  Doorjun  Saul  and  subdue 
his  rival,  Madhoo  Singh,  would  make  us  aobeervient  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  usurper,  who  has  no  claim  to  our  support  from 
either  character  or  conduct.  We  are  not  called  on  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  either  brother,  and  if  we  must  act  by  force,  it  would 
seem  to  be  desirable  to  banish  both;  but  of  the  two,  Madhoo 
Singh  seems  to  be  the  most  respectable  in  character,  and  the 
greatest  fiivorite  with  his  countrymen.  It  might  be  as  difficult 
to  take  Deeg  from  Madhoo  Singh  as  Bhuxtpore  from  Doorjun 
Saul;  and  in  any  point  of  view  the  emplojrment  of  our  arms 
in  support  of  the  Regency  of  Doorjun  Saul  would  not  seem  to 
be  a  fitting  result  of  his  usurpation,  and  the  indignity  offered 

*  This  was  a  mistake.  He  had  seized  Deeg  and  Kama,  but  not  Komer. — 
C.  T.  M. 
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to  US  by  the  violenoe  which  he  committed  in  defiance  of  our 
Bupiemacy. 

It  seems  difficulty  however,  to  determine  more  at  present 
than  that  the  succession  of  Rajah  Bulwunt  Singh  must  be 
maintained,  and  such  a  Regency  established  during  his  minority 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  customs  of  the  State,  with  due 
security  for  the  preservation  of  his  safety  and  his  rights.  Every 
other  point  appears  to  be  open  to  discussion ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  a  nearer  view  of  the  scene  may  suggest  sentiments  and 
plans  which  do  not  occur  at  a  distance. 


TTlwur. — There  are  two  questions  with  the  State  of  Ulwur. 

One  refers  to  the  revolution  by  which  the  illegitimate  son  of 

the  late  Rao  Rajah  was  ejected  from  his  participation  in  the 

Raj. 

The  other  regards  our  demand,  hitherto  neglected,  for  the 
attendance  of  the  persons  charged  with  instigating  the  assassi- 
nation of  Newaub  Uhmud  Buksh  Khan. 

This  demand  having  been  continually  urged  by  our  repre- 
sentative, it  is  a  point  of  honor  to  insist  on  compliance;  and 
if  it  be  necessary,  we  must  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  war  to 
enforce  it. 

If  it  be  complied  with  without  that  extremity,  the  inquiry 
into  the  charge  might  be  conducted  at  Dihlee  by  the  Resident 
or  one  of  his  assistants,  not  in  a  Judicial  Court,  but  at  the  Re- 
sidency. It  will  be  an  embarrassing  investigation,  and  the 
greater  probability  is,  that  suspicion  will  continue  to  attach 
without  sufficient  proof  of  guilt.  In  this  case  the  parties  ought 
to  be  released;  but  Uhmud  Buksh  Khan  will  not  be  satisfied 
without  the  punishment  of  those  on  whom  his  suspicions  are 
fixed.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  passions,  and  will  not  understand 
how  men  can  be  released,  in  consequence  of  want  of  evidence, 
whom  he  believes  to  be  guilty. 

Supposing  our  differences  with  the  State  of  Ulwur,  on  ac- 
count of  this  demand,  to  be  amicably  adjusted  by  its  compli- 
ance therewith,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  positively  incumbent  on 
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118  to  interfere  for  the  restoration  of  the  illegitimate  son  of  the 
late  Rajah  to  his  participation  in  the  Raj. 

His  ejection  might  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  ofiensive  t6 
our  supremacy,  after  the  application  by  which  our  sanction  was 
obtained  to  the  arrangement  which  established  his  participation; 
but  as  we  never  approved  that  arrangement,  and  expressed  our 
doubts  of  its  success,  reserving  a  right  to  support  any  other  that 
might  seem  better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
State,  we  are  at  liberty,  if  we  choose,  to  recognise  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  Rao  Rajah  Benee  Singh,  and  to  sanction  a  suit- 
able provision  from  the  State  for  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  late 
Rao  Rajah. 

If,  however,  the  perverse  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Ulwur 
should  compel  us  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  enforce 
our  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  persons  charged  as  insti- 
gators of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Uhmud  Buksh  Khan,  we 
shall  then  be  fully  at  liberty  to  resume  the  territories  granted 
to  the  late  Rao  Rajah,  and  either  to  reannex  them  to  our  own 
dominions,  or  to  form  them  into  a  distinct  principality  for  his 
son,  either  of  which  measures  would  be  a  just  punishment  to 
the  present  Rao  Rajah  for  the  contempt  with  which  the  Court 
of  Ulwur  has  lately  treated  our  supremacy.  This  contempt  has 
been  shown  by  the  subversion  of  the  arrangement  for  the  go- 
vemment  which  had  been  established  with  our  sanction,  by  the 
evasion  of  our  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  persons  charged 
with  instigating  the  assassination  of  Uhmud  Buksh  Khan,  and 
more  than  all  by  the  subsequent  nomination  of  those  persons  to 
the  most  important  offices  of  the  State. 


Jtepore. — At  this  Court,  a  Mokhtear,  or  Prime  Minister, 
appointed  by  our  influence,  has  been  ejected  by  the  Regent 
Ranee;  but  his  ejection  was  countenanced  by  our  representa- 
tive, and  .the  arrangements  consequent  thereon  have  since  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  This  matter, 
therefore,  is  for  the  present  settled. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  misrule  of  the  Ministry  set  up  by 
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ihe  Ranee  since  the  expoldon  of  the  Mokhtear,  will  eventually 
compel  us  to  further  interference;  but  this,  it  is  hoped,  may  not 
be  immediately  necessary,  and  it  is  very  dedrable  that  it  should 
be  avoided  if  posnble. 

Our  next  interference,  if  rendered  unavoidable,  must  pro- 
bably be  for  the  removal  of  the  Ranee  from  authority,  and  the 
substitution  of  another  regency. 

At  present  the  Ranee  shows  a  strong  inclination  to  recall 
Jhota  Ram,  who  was  expdled  by  our  influence.  Should  he 
persist  in  this  design,  and  continue  to  resist  our  demand  for  his 
removal,  we  shall  be  bound  to  enforce  it  by  war;  in  which 
event  we  shall  be  entitled  to  insist  on  the  establishment  of  a 
better  regency. 

If  the  intelligence  received  by  Colonel  Raper  of  the  supposed 
death  of  the  young  Rajah,  and  of  the  intendon  of  the  Ranee  to 
impose  a  spurious  boy  in  his  place  be  confirmed,  a  new  question 
will  arise.  It  may  be  now  briefly  stated,  that  we  can  only  ac- 
knowledge the  legitimate  successor,  whoever  he  may  be. 

If  the  Rajah  be  still  alive,  a  question  must  soon  arise  on  the 
subject  of  his  public  appearance  and  future  guardianship.  It 
seems  that  after  the  Rajah  reaches  a  certain  age,  the  guardian- 
ship and  rule  of  the  Ranee  properly  terminates,  and  that  the 
young  Rajah  ought  to  be  brought  forward  in  public  Durbar 
and  delivered  over  to  the  guardianship  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  State,  who  then  becomes  Regent.  If  this  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  would  seem  to  be  our  duty  to  support  it  in  concurrence 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  State. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  there  may  be  eventual  causes 
of  war  with  each  of  the  three  States  mentioned.  With  Bhurt- 
pore,  if  the  succession  of  the  Rajah  Bulwunt  Singh  be  opposed; 
with  Ulwur,  if  our  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  persons 
accused  of  instigating  the  assassination  of  Newaub  Uhmud 
Buksh  Khan  be  continued ;  with  Jyepore,  if  Jhota  Ram  be 
recalled  and  retained  by  the  Ranee,  in  defiance  of  our  remon- 
strances and  demands. 
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Desirable  as  it  undoubtedly  is  that  our  difierdnces  with  all 
these  States  should  be  settled  without  having  recourse  to  arms, 
there  will  not  be  wanting  sources  of  consolation  if  we  be  com- 
pelled to  that  extremity. 

In  each  of  these  States  our  supremacy  has  been  violated  or 
slighted,  under  a  persuasion  that  we  were  prevented  by  entan- 
glements elsewhere  from  efficiently  resenting  the  indignity. 

A  display  and  vigorous  exercise  of  our  power,  if  rendered 
necessary,  would  be  likely  to  bring  back  men's  minds  in  that 
quarter  to  a  proper  tone;  and  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  if 
effected  in  a  glorious  manner,  would  do  us  more  honor  through- 
out India,  by  the  removal  of  the  hitherto  unfaded  impressions 
caused  by  our  former  failure,  than  any  other  event  that  can  be 
conceived. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  assemble  our  force  in  a 
field  array  until  it  be  proper  to  make  use  of  it  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  our  negotiations;  for  although  the  proximity 
of  an  army  in  the  field  would  give  great  weight  to  our  de- 
mands, it  might  abo  excite  unfounded  alarms,  and  cause  hostile 
preparations,  which  would  most  probably  terminate  in  war, 
from  restlessness  on  both  sides  and  impatience  on  our  part. 

We  may  try  the  effect  of  negotiation  first;  and  if  this  should 
fail,  we  may  consult  our  own  convenience  with  reference  to 
season,  as  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  to  enforce  our  demands, 
the  facility  of  bringing  together  our  means,  and  any  other  im- 
portant considerations.  But  if  no  sufficient  cause  of  delay  in- 
tervene, it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  the  failure  of  our 
negotiations  should  be  speedily  followed  by  the  enforcement  of 
our  demands. 

[This  paper  was  drawn  up,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Amherst,  in  the  autusm 
of  1825,  when  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  was  at  the  Presidency,  on  his  way  to  Delhi,  to 
take  charge  of  our  somewhat  embarrassed  relations  with  the  petty  neigh- 
bouring States.  The  policy  which  he  recommended  was  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Gbyemment ;  and  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore  and  the  submission  of 
X^lwur  were  the  results.] 
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MAHRATTA  POLITICS* 

[The  following  letter  was  addressed  privately  to  the  Political  Secretary^ 
with  reference  to  some  passages  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Welleslej,  who  was 
then  Resident  at  Scindiah's  Court,  suggesting  the  measures  which  he  consi- 
dered it  would  be  expedient  to  pursue  on  the  anticipated  death  of  that 
Prince.   The  event,  however,  did  not  take  place  before  the  following  March.] 

Camp,  Nov.  21, 18?6. 
My  DEAB  Stibling, — ^I  have  this  instant  received  ygur 
letter  of  the  15th,  with  its  enclosure  from  Wellesley,  or  rather 
an  extract  from  a  letter  from  him.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  the  preparations  and  precautionary  arrangements  which  he 
suggests  are  either  necessary  or  desirable,  until  we  see  that  we 
shall  have  to  act.  His  recommendation  seems  to  presuppose 
that  the  result  of  dissensions  in  Sindhiah's  Court,  afler  his  death, 
would  be  a  union  of  his  whole  army  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
us — a  contingency  which  seems  very  improbable,  as  an  effect 
from  such  a  cause.  We  might  make  work  for  ourselves  by 
stirring  prematurely;  and  it  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  better 
quietly  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  and  act  as  circumstances 
may  require.  Unless  affairs  take  a  turn  which  may  compel  us 
to  interfere,  for  the  defence  of  our  own  interests  or  the  preser- 
vation of  tranquillity  where  we  are  bound  to  preserve  it,  I  do 
not  see  that  we  have  any  concern  in  what  may  take  place 
at  Sindhiah's  Court.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  we  may  not 
eventually  be  dragged  in  by  any  commotion  in  any  State  in 
India,  but  we  are  as  likely,  I  think,  to  cause  it — t.  e.  our  being 
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involved — ^as  prevent  it,  by  assuming  an  attitude  of  ostensible 
preparation.     Should  action  eventually  become  necessary,  the 
Nagpoor  force  is  available,  and  might  join  the  Saugur  force 
in  eastern  Malwah.  The  Jalna  force  is  perfectly  disposable,  and 
might  join  the  force  at  Mhow.    The  Nusserabad  and  Neemuch 
forces  might  combine  and  form  a  respectable  army  in  Rajpoo- 
tana.    These  three  armies  might  act,  either  separately  or  in 
union,  for  the  execution  of  any  measures  which  might  become 
requisite  in  Malwah  and  Rajpootana.     The  troops  in  our  own 
country  might  be  directed  &om  the  Etawa  or  Agra  frontier  as 
might  be  expedient.     Should  such  a  state  of  things  arise,  and 
force  us,  who  want  only  peace,  to  such  extensive  warlike  opera- 
tions, we  should,  I  hope,  secure  a  recompense.    If  a  state  of 
preparation  for  eventual  early  movements  on  so  great  a  scale 
would,  as  doubtless  it  would,  entail  heavy  expense,  it  will  be 
best,  I  conceive,  to  avoid  such  preparations  until  we  see  that 
such  movements  cannot  be  avoided.   We  are  beset  by  a  strange 
&tality  in  India,  if  we  cannot  at  any  time  remain  undisturbed 
by  the  troubles  of  others.     But  it  may  be  so,  and  the  expected 
occasion  may  prove  it. 

Wellesley's  plan  of  taking  Sindhiah's  districts  in  Malwah 
under  our  special  protection,  would  infallibly  involve  us  here- 
after in  interference  at  the  Courts  which  may  be  established  in 
succession  to  Sindhiah,  in  support  of  those  who  may  have 
obeyed  our  injunctions.  Our  superintendence  of  those  districts 
might,  I  think,  be  confined  to  strong  recommendations  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  suitable  intimations  that  we  would  act  against 
those  who  might  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  those  districts  which 
we  are  boimd  to  protect.  Should  such  disturbance  actually 
take  place,  we  can  then  act  as  may  be  expedient.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  best  policy,  at  present,  is  to  look 
on  quietly,  and  to  appear  to  look  on  quietly.  But  on  the  occur- 
rence of  Sindhiah's  death,  should  there  be  then  reason  to  appre- 
hend disturbances  in  Malwah,  the  Mhow  force  might  be  unob- 
trusively reinforced  from  the  Bombay  side  in  the  first  instance, 
as  proposed  by  Wellesley,  and  if  circumstances  become  more 
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thieatening,  by  the  Jalna  force  also.  This,  and  the  junction  of 
ihe  Nagpoor  foice  iviih  the  Saugur  diyifflon,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  both  aimiesy  jointly  or  separately,  would,  I  trust,  give 
US  an  oyerwhelming  force  in  that  quarter.  I  do  not,  however, 
conceive  that  premature  preparation  is  desirable. 

I  marched  from  Jyepore  this  morning.  A  new  administration 
has  been  partially  formed,  in  which  we  have  had  no  concern, 
differing  little,  I  fear,  in  essentials  firom  the  last.  The  exclu- 
sion of  Jhota  Bam  and  his  brother  Hookum  Chund  is  pretended, 
but  I  doubt  its  reality.  I  nevertheless  rejoice  at  our  not  having 
interfered. 

%•  In  the  preceding  papers  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  oflScial 
career  is  traced  and  illustrated,  up  to  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Council  of  India.  A  few  Miscellaneous  papers 
and  extracts,  from  public  and  private  letters,  are,  however,  sub- 
joined, in  further  illustration  of  this,  the  first  stage  of  his  public 
life.  One  passage  only  among  the  private  eictracts  (on  the 
Afiairs  of  Rajpootana)  was  written  at  a  later  period. 


Mi^ttllmtou^. 


THE   COINAGE  OF  INDIA. 

The  necessity  of  making  some  alteration  in  our  coinage,  which 
is  imposed  on  the  Government  by  the  recent  discoTery  of  the 
frauds  occasioned  by  the  continuance  of  the  old  stamp  on  the 
new  coin^  seems  to  present  a  fit  opportunity  for  reconadering  a 
question  which  has  been  before  agitated :  Whether  it  is  advisable 
to  continue  to  coin  in  the  name  of  the  late  King  of  Dihiee, 
Shah  Allum,  or  to  substitute  an  inscription  or  stamp  more  ap- 
propriate to  our  own  sovereignty? 

The  present  coinage  appears  to  be  objectionable  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds: 

First.  We  disavow  our  own  sovereignty,  and  coin  in  the  name 
of  a  power  which  does  not  in  reality  exist 

Secondly.  We  coin  in  the  name  of  a  King  of  Dihlee  dead 
and  gone;  thus  neither  asserting  our  own  actual  sovereignty, 
nor  even  paying  the  compliment  to  the  nominal  king,  whom 
by  other  acts  of  our  government  we  profess  to  acknowledge. 

As  far  as  the  living  pageant  is  concerned,  we  set  aside  his 
authority  as  much  by  using  the  name  of  his  predecessor  as  if 
we  put  any  other  inscription  on  our  coin;  and  it  may  be  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  that  the  king  con- 
siders the  present  Furruckabad  coinage  as  derogatory  to  his  dig- 
nity; — more  so,  perhaps,  than  if  the  inscription  were  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  would  not  understand,  or  less  personally  exclu- 
sive to  him,  by  excluding  also  the  name  of  his  predecessor. 

Thirdly.  The  present  inscription  on  our  coin  imports  that  it 
is  struck  at  the  mint  of  Moorshedabad; — another  fiction,  the 
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meaning  of  which  is,  not  only  that  we  are  incapable  of  coining 
in  our  own  name,  but  that  we  are  also  unworthy  of  having  a 
mint  in  our  capital,  and  that  the  principal  coin  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India  must  issue  from  the  provincial  mint  of  the 
Newaub  of  Bengal,  the  nominal  Viceroy  of  a  nominal  King. 

Thus  professing  to  acknowledge  a  living  King  without  power, 
we  coin  in  the  name  of  a  dead  one,  who,  when  alive,  was  equally 
powerless,  and  pretend  to  issue  our  coin  firom  a  provincial  mint 
which  does  not  exist. 

And  all  these  fictions  we  employ,  apparently  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  a  power  which 
has  passed  away,  and  prevent  the  acknowledgment  of  our  own 
supremacy. 

If  these  objections  are  correctly  stated,  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, it  would  at  the  first  view  appear  that  the  stamp  of 
the  coin  ought  to  be  changed;  but  to  such  a  measure  there  may 
be  objections,  and  it  is  proper  to  consider  what  they  can  be. 

The  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  a  change  in  the 
stamp  of  the  coinage  are  perhaps  either  of  a  political  or  of  a 
financial  nature. 

Politically,  it  may  be  said  that  we  ought  to  continue  to  coin  in 
the  name  of  the  dead  King,  from  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
our  subjects. 

Financially,  that  either  the  new  or  the  old  coin  might  be  de- 
preciated in  consequence  of  any  change  in  the  inscription. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  or  the  supposed  political  objection, 
it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  nine-tenths,  or  at  least  a  great 
majority,  of  our  subjects — the  Hindoo  population — can  care 
£^bout  the  continuance  of  the  fictitious  royalty  of  the  Maho- 
medan  djrnasty;  and  admitting  that  the  pride  of  our  Mussul- 
man subjects  is  nourished  by  it,  neither  does  it  seem  to  be 
necessary  that  we  should  succumb  to  their  pride,  nor  does  it 
appear  politic  to  study  to  keep  it  alive. 

Too  much,  perhaps,  is  admitted  in  allowing  that  the  bulk  of 
even  our  Mahomedan  subjects  care  much  about  the  stamp  of 
our  coin;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  the  Newaub  of 
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Lucknow  coins  with  his  own  stamp,  it  .is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
we  aie  upholding  a  nominal  royalty  which  Mahomedan  powers 
are  ready  to  throw  off.  Tippoo's  conduct  long  ago  fiimishes 
another  ground  for  the  same  conclusion. 

But,  speaking  generally,  either  the  natives  do  attach  conse- 
quence or  they  do  not  to  the  inscription  of  Shah  Allum  on  our 
coinage.  K  they  do,  it  is  surely  of  importance  that  they  should 
know  without  diflguise  who  are  their  masters.  If  they  do  not 
attach  consequence  to  that  inscription,  why  should  there  be  a 
difficulty  about  changing  it  ? 

With  reference  to  the  supposed  financial  objection,  it  seems 
to  be  very  improbable  that  the  new  coin  would  be  depreciated 
in  cons^uence  of  a  change  in  the  inscription.  Let  the  coin  be 
good,  and  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  Let  it  be  received  at  all 
the  public  treasuries  at  the  same  rate  with  the  old  sicca  rupee, 
and  it  will  immediately  occupy  the  same  place  in  circulation. 

Neither  does  it  seem  probable  that  the  old  coinage  would 
lose  its  value  if  it  were  to  continue,  as  it  of  course  would,  to  be 
received  at  the  public  treasuries  at  the  same  rate. 

The  present  coinage  bears  the  date  of  the  year  nineteen  of 
the  reign  of  Shah  Allum. 

It  is  probable  that  the  original  motive  for  maintaining  a  false 
date  on  the  coin,  and  the  name  of  a  King  defunct,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  practice  of  the  country,  according  to  which  the 
name  of  the  living  King  and  the  date  of  the  passing  year  should 
appear,  was  a  desire  that  our  old  and  new  coinage  should  be 
uniform,  so  as  to  mix  together  in  circulation  wiUiout  any  de- 
preciation of  one  or  the  other. 

If  this  was  the  motive,  the  rule  was  good,  so  far  as  it  went^  as 
long  only  as  it  was  strictly  observed.  It  is  pbvious  that  the 
slightest  alteration  destroyed  the  uniformity  and  defeated  the 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  maintained. 

An  alteration  actually  took  place  at  the  last  coinage,  when 
the  size  of  the  rupee  was  enlarged.  It  does  not  appear  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  change,  any  depreciation  of  the  old  or 
new  coinage  has  taken  place;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
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only  miflohief  which  has  ensued  has  proceeded  from  our  strict- 
aeiB  in  retaining  precisely  the  old  stamp,  which,  not  filling  up 
the  enlarged  space  of  the  new  rupee,  has  left  an  unoccupied 
border,  which  can  be  cut  away  so  as  to  reduce  the  intrinsic 
Ytlue  of  the  new  coin,  and  at  the  same  time  give  it  the  exact 
ajqpearance  of  the  old  currency. 

The  original  purpose  of  uniformity  is,  therefore,  wholly  lost, 
or  only  to  be  preserved  at  the  risk  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
whole  of  the  old  currency  by  the  aid  of  the  rogues  who  are 
busy  in  destroying  the  value  of  the  new  rupee. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  slightest  departure  from 
umformity  is  its  complete  destruction,  and  that  as  far  as  the 
uniformity  of  the  old  and  new  currency  had  any  advantage  for- 
meriy,  that  advantage  has  already  been  done  away  as  eflfectually 
as  if  the  form  and  inscription  had  been  entirely  changed. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  present  coinage  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  currency,  and  that  the  people  know  us  to  possess  the 
real  power,  therefore  that  any  change  is  useless.  The  same  ob- 
servation might  apply  to  all  the  forms  and  tokens  of  sovereignty 
in  all  countries,  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  would  be  unob- 
jectionable to  issue  the  coin  of  the  British  realm  firom  the  Mint 
of  London  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  or  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  because  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  know  that 
Qeorge  the  Third  is  king. 

It  is  remarkable  that  coins  of  various  kinds  are  issued  at 
Madras — it  may  be  so  likewise  at  Bombay — with  various 
stamps,  excluding  the  inscription  of  the  King  of  Dihlee.  Why 
should  not  that  take  place  at  Calcutta  which  is  unobjection- 
able at  Madras? 

It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the  Court  of  Directors  have 
sent  out  to  Madras  a  copper  coinage  stamped  with  the  arms  of 
the  Company.  It  would  be  an  o£fence  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Honorable  Company  to  argue  that  their  arms  may  be  good 
enough  for  copper,  but  will  not  do  for  silver  and  gold. 

The  advantages  which  might  be  looked  for  from  a  change  of 
the  inscription  on  the  coin  are  these: 
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1.  The  assertion  of  our  own  sovereignty  over  British  India, 
and  the  gradual  extension  over  the  minds  of  our  subjects  of 
those  feelings  which  attach  to  the  conviction  of  declared  and 
acknowledged  supremacy,  combined  with  solid  power. 

2.  The  extinction  of  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  dynasty  for  ever  over  our  provinces,  and  the  progres- 
sive abolition  throughout  India  of  the  idea  of  its  existence, 
which  our  example  now  mainly  upholds. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  imitation  of  us,  the  Princes  of  India 
would  soon  coin,  either  in  the  name  of  their  real  sovereign,  the 
British  Government,  or  more  probably  in  their  own,  which 
would  be  entirely  unobjectionable  within  their  respective  do- 
minions. 

3.  The  increased  difficulty  of  false  coming. 

The  natives  can  easily  imitate  the  present  inscription  on  our 
coin,  which  is  in  the  Persian  character  ;  but  such  would  not  be 
tiie  case  if  the  stamp  were  similar  to  that  on  English  coins. 

For  instance,  if  a  change  were  to  take  place,  there  might  be 
on  one  side  of  the  coin  the  King's  head  or  the  Royal  arms,  with 
the  usual  inscription,  GeorgiusRex,  &c.,  &c.;  on  the  other,  the 
Company's  arms,  encircled  by  their  motto,  "Auspicio  Regis  et 
Senatus  Angllss."  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin  might  also 
be  marked  in  Persian  and  Hindostanee  or  Bengallee  characters. 

Such  a  coin  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  counterfeit 
than  tiie  present,  'and  the  counterfeit  would  be  much  more  easily 
detected.* 

*  This  was  written  when  Metcalfe  dedaring  that  the  paper  completely 

was  Political  Secretary.    Lord  Hast-  embodies  his  own  sennments  on  the 

ings  endorsed  the  origmal  draft  with  subject, 
strong  expressions  of  approbation. 
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PROPOSED  RULES  FOR  JUNIOR  CIVIL  SERVANTS  AFTER  THE 
ABOLITION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  FORT  WILLIAM. 

Gentlemen  appointed  to  the  civil  service  of  Bengal,  as  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  Calcutta  as  may  be  proper,  with  reference 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  shall  be  sent  to  stations  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

They  shall  there  be  placed  under  the  control  of  civil  func- 
tionaries. 

They  shall  not  be  appointed  to  any  office  until  they  become 
qualified  to  enter  on  its  duties. 

Until  declared  qualified,  they  shall  be  examined,  and  the 
state  of  their  proficiency  be  reported,  every  two  months,  by  the 
civil  functionaries  of  their  respective  stations. 

During  the  period  of  probation,  they  may  have  such  employ- 
ment given  to  them  by  the  functionaries  under  whose  control 
they  may  be  placed  as  may  aid  in  qualifying  them  for  the 
public  service,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  hereafter 
directed  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  employment. 

The  examinations  to  which  they  shall  be  subjected  shall  be 
conducted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  qualification  for  public 
service,  by  a  competent  "knowledge  of  the  written  and  collo- 
quial languages  chiefly  used  in  public  business  in  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  are  to  be  stationed.  A  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  of  those  languages  will  be  requisite.  Beyond  which, 
a  facility  of  conversing  with  the  natives  of  the  countiy,  and  of 
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Teading,  comprehending,  and  translating  business  papers,  will 
he  considered  the  proper  test. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  become  qualified  for  the  public 
service  within,  twelve  months;  and  those  who  may  not  be  qua- 
lified at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  months  will  be  removed  from 
the  service,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

After  qualification,  each  civil  servant  will  be  appointed  per* 
manently  to  an  office  in  or  beyond  the  provinces. 

No  one  shall  be  appointed  to  an  office  in  Calcutta  until  after 
three  years*  service  away  from  the  Presidency. 

The  salary  of  a  civil  servant,  during  the  period  of  probation, 
shall  be  300  rupees  per  month.  After  qualification,  he  shall  re- 
ceive the  salary  of  the  office  to  which  he  may  be  appointed, 
subject  to  the  general  rules  of  the  service  on  that  point. 

Notwithstanding  appointment  to  office,  in  consequence  of 
reported  qualification,  every  civil  servant  holding  the  rank  of  a 
writer  shall  be  liable  to  removal  from  office  if  he  be  at  any 
time  ascertained  to  be  disqualified  by  a  want  of  competent 
knowledge  of  the  requisite  native  languages.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  his  official  superior  to  report  such  disqualification  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  who  will  direct  such  further  exa- 
mination, and  report  as  he  may  judge  proper;  and  on  proof  of 
disqualification  such  person  shall  be  reduced  to  the  situation 
and  subsistence-allowance  of  a  servant  out  of  employ,  until  he 
can  recover  the  requisite  qualifications. 

The  students  at  present  attached  to  the  College  of  Fort 
William  who  may  not  be  declared  qualified  for  the  public  ser- 
vice before  the  abolition  of  that  institution,  shall  be  subject  to 
these  rules,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  relates  to  the 
period  of  removal  from  the  service,  on  which  point  they  will 
come  under  the  separate  order  already  issued,  and  of  that 
regarding  examination,  with  respect  to  which  they  shall  have 
the  option  of  being  examined  in  the  manner  latterly  customary 
in  the  College. 

With  regard  to  students  who  may  arrive  from  England  after 
the  abolition  of  the  College,  the  only  admissible  exemption 
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from  any  part  of  these  rules  will  be  in  the  cases  of  those  who 
may  have  a  father  or  other  very  near  male  relative  residing  in 
Calcutta,  that  will  undertake  to  promote  his  acquirement  of  the 
necessary  qualifications.  In  such  cases  the  students  may  pass 
the  time  of  probation  with  their  relatives  in  Calcutta,  subject 
to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government;  but  when  qua- 
lified and  appointed  to  office,  must,  like  all  others,  proceed  into 
the  provinces. 

Any  student  on  his  arrival  from  England  may  claim  an  ex- 
amination, and  if  found  qualified^  will  be  appointed  immediately 
to  an  office  in  the  provinces. 

Students  arriving  from  England  at  a  season  when  it  may  be 
deemed  imadvisable  to  order  their  instant  removal  to  the  pro- 
vinces, shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  civil  functionaries 
at  the  Preadency,  on  the  same  footing  as  if  stationed  in  the 
provinces,  until  the  season  of  removaL 

Cases  of  certified  inability  from  sickness  will  be  taken  into 
consideration,  in  extension  of  die  prescribed  period  of  probation. 

The  time  occupied  in  travelling  by  dawk  to  stations  in 
the  provinces  will  be  allowed  in  addition  to  the  prescribed 
period.  Any  other  mode  of  travelling  by  land  or  by  water 
may  be  made  conducive  to  study,  and  need  not  obstruct  it. 
The  time,  therefore,  thus  occupied  will  not  necessarily  be  al- 
lowed, and  will  only  be  taken  into  consideration,  according  to 
circumstances,  in  cases  which  may  appear  to  merit  that  indul- 
gence. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXTBACTS  FROM  PUBLIC  PAPERS. 

Insecurity  of  our  Position  in  India. — "  The  plans 
constantly  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Government  at  home  for 
the  reduction  of  our  military  expenses  in  India,  seem  to  be 
founded  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  our  Indian  Empire 
is  in  a  state  of  perfect  security,  that  we  have  no  dangers  to 
apprehend  from  external  enemies  or  internal  disaffection,  and 
that  we  may  reduce  our  military  force  without  fear  of  the  con- 
sequent overthrow  of  our  power. 

"  For  those  who  take  the  preceding  view  of  the  state  of  India, 
it  will  be  something  new  and  unpleasant  to  learn,  not  only  that 
our  military  force  cannot  be  reduced  without  the  danger,  nay, 
the  certainty,  of  the  loss  of  our  dominion,  but,  moreover,  that 
we  must  considerably  increase  our  military  establishments,  or 
expect  the  consequences  which  those  rulers  suffer  who  neglect 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  empires  entrusted  to  them. 

"  Until  the  Government  at  home  be  convinced  that  Qur 
situation  in  India  is  beset  with  dangers,  and  that  we  have  still 
to  make  further  great  exertions  to  secure  our  safety,  there  can 
be  little  hope  that  we  shall. long  retain  the  dominions  that 
we  have  acquired. 

''  Our  situation  in  India  has  always  been  precarious.  It  is 
still  precarious,  not  less  so  perhaps  at  the  present  moment,  by 
the  fault  of  the  system  prescribed  by  the  Government  at  home, 
than  at  any  former  period.  We  are  still  a  handful  of  Eu- 
ropeans governing  an  immense  empire  without  any  firm  hold 
in  the  country,  having  warlike  and  powerful  enemies  on  all  our 
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frontiers,  and  the  spirit  of  disaffection  dormant,  but  rooted 
universally  among  our  subjects. 

"  That  insuperable  separation  which  exists  between  us  and  our 
subjects  renders  it  necessary  to  keep  them  in  subjection  by  the 
presence  of  a  military  force,  and  impossible  to  repose  confidence 
in  their  a£^tion  or  fidelity  for  assistance  in  the  defence  of  our 
territories." — [December ,  1814.] 


The  Native  Army. — "  It  may  be  observed  that  the  tried 
services  and  devotion  of  our  Native  Army  furnish  a  proof  to 
the  contrary  of  the  preceding  assertion.  Our  Native  Army  is 
certainly  a  phenomenon,  the  more  so  as  there  is  no  heartfelt 
attachment  to  our  Government  on  the  part  of  our  native  troops. 
They  are,  in  general,  excellent  soldiers,  attached  to  regular  pay, 
and  possessing  a  good  notion  of  the  duty  of  fideb'ty  to  the 
power  which  gives  them  bread.  There  is  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend their  general  defection  as  long  as  we  continue  tolerably 
successful.  But  if  the  tide  of  fortune  ever  turn  decidedly 
against  us,  and  any  power  rise  up  able  to  give  good  pay  regu- 
larly, and  aware  of  the  use  to  which  such  an  instrument  may 
be  applied,  there  will  then  be  a  general  proof  afforded  of  that 
want  of  real  attachment  in  our  Native  Army  of  which  at 
present  numbers  of  persons  are  not  convinced." — [December, 
1814.] 

Colonisation. — "  It  is  impracticable,  perhaps,  to  suggest 
a  remedy  for  the  general  disaffection  of  our  Indian  subjects. 
Colonisation  seems  to  be  the  only  system  which  could  give  us 
a  chance  of  having  any  part  of  the  population  attached  to  our 
Government  from  a  sense  of  common  interests.  Colonisation 
may  have  its  attendant  evils,  but  with  reference  to  the  con- 
sideration above  stated,  it  would  promise  to  give  us  a  hold  in 
the  country  which  we  do  not  at  present  possess.  We  might 
now  be  swept  away  in  a  single  whirlwind.  We  are  without 
root.  The  best  affected  natives  could  think  of  a  change  of 
government  with  indifference,  and  in  the  North-Western  Pro- 
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vinoes  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  would  not  hope  for  benefit 
from  a  change. 

"  This  disaffection,  however,  will  most  probably  not  break  out 
in  any  general  manner  as  long  as  we  continue  to  possess  a  pre- 
dominant power,  and  it  has  only  been  alluded  to  as  one  source  of 
weakness^  and  a  necessary  object  of  attention  in  the  considera- 
tion of  our  situation." — [JDecember,  1814.] 


Results  of  the  First  Mahratta  War. — "  It  was  not 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  Mahratta  war  that  our  power 
should  be  in  a  precarious  state.  The  war  was  replete  with 
advantages,  and  a  perseverance  in  the  same  policy  which  guided 
us  through  that  war  would  have  saved  us  &om  our  present 
difficulties.  Some  reverses  checked  the  progress  of  our  arrange- 
ments, and  finally  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  on  which  the 
operations  of  the  war  were  conducted  rendered  its  success  in- 
complete, and  left  to  be  accomplished  at  a  future  period  what 
ought  then  to  have  been  accomplished,  and  mtist  be  accom- 
plished before  we  can  consider  our  power  to  be  in  a  state  of 
security.  It  was  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  which  would 
have  settled  all  India;  it  was  the  retrograde  movement  made 
at  the  end  of  the  Mahratta  war;  it  was  the  system  pursued 
since  that  period,  according  to  orders  from  home,  that  brought 
about  the  existing  dangers.  Without  discussing  these  questions 
minutely,*  it  is  evident  that  since  the  Mahratta  war  powers 
have  risen  up,  and  gained  strength,  which  did  not  exist  before 
in  any  formidable  state,  and  that  our  territories  are  in  contact^ 
and  our  interests  clash  with  those  of  several  of  these  powers  that 
must  be  regarded  as  enemies.  The  increase  of  our  force  has 
not  been  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  territory  to  be  de- 
fended, and  embarrassments  to  be  encountered." — IDec,  1814.] 

Extension  of  Territory. — "According  to  the  system 
prescribed  for  our  conduct  in  India,  we  are  bound  to  be  horror- 

*  The  reader  will  find  them  discussed  in  the  first  paper  of  the  series^ 
"  Policy  of  Sir  George  Barlow." 
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flftnick  at  l3ie  bsre  idea  of  an  increase  of  territorj.  Yet,  imlesB 
we  can  raise  additional  resources  in  our  present  dominionB,  it  is 
only  hj  an  extenaioa  of  territory  tliai  we  can  obtain  an  increase 
of  reyenue  Ibr  the  twpporl  of  our  neceaaary  expenses. 

''  It  may  be  objected  to  an  increase  of  terxilory,  that  it  is 
often  attended  with  an  extension  of  embamssmenita,  leading  to 
an  increase  of  expense  beyond  the  amount  of  the  additional 
revenue.  It  is  sometimes  so,  and  sometimes  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  If  by  the  eztennon  of  territory  a  State 
extend  its  frontiers,  and  <xme  in  contact  with  warlike  powers 
with  whom  it  never  dashed  before,  then  an  increase  of  territory 
may  become  a  source  of  such  expense  as  will  absorb  more  than 
the  additional  revenue  derived  from  the  addition  of  territory. 

**  But  if  the  extension  of  territory  improve  the  frontier — that 
is,  render  it  more  defensible — if  it  make  dominions  less  divided 
and  more  compact — if  it  osite  distant  parts  of  territories  and 
relations,  and  establish  communications  between  points  before 
unccmnected — if  it  make  the  whole  of  the  forces  and  resources 
of  a  State  more  available  and  more  easily  to  be  brought  together 
to  any  given  pointy  then  an  increase  of  territory,  so  far  from 
being  attended  necessarily  with  an  increase  of  expense,  might 
enable  a  State  to  reduce  its  former  expenses,  and  would,  at  all 
events,  give  an  acoesraon  of  strength,  and  aflbrd  payment  for  an 
addition  of  military  fcroe,  without  bringing  on  any  concomitant 
source  of  weakness. 

''  The  preceding  observations  apply  retrospectively  and  pro- 
spectively to  our  situation  in  India.  We  have  made  acquisitions 
of  territory,  such  as  those  described  under  the  first  supposition, 
as  the  present  extent  of  our  frontier,  combined  with  the  muki- 
pticity  and  perplexity  of  our  foreign  relations,  will  show." — 
[December,  1814.] 

Impolicy  of  a  War  with  Sihd. — "Few  things  can  be 
conceived  more  impolitic  than  a  war  with  Sind.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  expenses  of  such  an  undertaking,  its  unprofitable- 
ness if  successful,  and  the  chances  of  failuie  inseparable  frcmi  all 
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human  ^nterpcnes,  it  is  neoessary  to  obeerre,  that  eTen  the  most 
prosperous  result  of  a  war  with  Sind  would  tend  to  involve 
us  in  disputes,  jealousies,  ^unities,  intrigues,  and  negotiations 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus,  and  might  lead  to  incalcu- 
lable embarrassments.  A  war,  therefore,  the  very  success  of 
which  would  be  injurious^  it  behoves  us  most  studiously  to 
avoid. 

"  We  may  be  destined,  and  may  be  eventually  forced,  to 
burst  beyond  the  Indus,  and  establish  ouiselves  in  countries  with 
which  at  present  we  have  no  connexion;  but  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  try  to  avoid  sach.  an  issue  by  all  means  con^tent  with  our 
honor.  Our  policy  clearly  is  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  con- 
solidation of  our  pow^  within  its  present  sphere,  and  to  avoid 
being  entangled  in  the  politics  of  new  regions." — [J^om  a 
Paper  written  in  1819  or  1820.] 


Difficulty  of  Dealxng  with  the  Sindhians. — "  In 
negotiation  or  contest  with  such  a  power  as  Sind,  we  are  sure 
to  be  misunderstood.  They  think  now  that  we  have  designs 
upon  their  country.  They  will  be  confirmed  in  that  belief  if 
we  go  to  war  with  them.  If  we  retire  firom  that  war  without 
exacting  an  indemnity  for  our  expenses,  the  motives  of  our  for- 
bearance will  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  The  results 
of  our  enterprise  will  be  considered  and  described  as  a  failure^ 
and  attributed  to  a  fear  of  those  powers  whom  the  Sind  Go- 
vernment may  have  excited,  or  will  afl^t  to  have  excited, 
against  us.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  if  provoked  to  war, 
we  should  make  them  feel  our  power,  for  we  should  never  gain 
credit  for  our  moderation;  and  it  would  be  desirable,  in  this 
point  of  view,  to  keep  all  or  a  part  of  their  country,  were  it  not 
that  it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  to  extend  our  territorial 
possessions  in  that  quarter. 

^'If  Sind  were  an  external  state  of  India,  such  as  Sindhiah's, 
for  instance,  our  course  would  be  dear.  We  might  make  our 
demand,  and  if  it  were  not  agreed  to,  we  might  send  an  army 
and  prosecute  hostilities  until  our  toms  were  submitted  to;  if 

1.2 
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necessaiy,  we  might  keep  a  whole  or  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  acquisition  would  not  involve  us  in  any  new  difficulties. 
But  as  the  extension  of  our  power  in  Sind  would  decidedly 
bring  upon  us  a  multitude  of  new  embarrassments,  it  is  our 
duty  steadfastly  to  avoid  every  connexion  with  that  country — 
above  all  things  a  war,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  worst  kind 
of  entanglement" —  [Ibid.'] 


A  War  with  Sind  obnoxious  to  the  Home  .Go- 
vernment.— **  There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this 
question  should  be  considered.  The  Government  of  India  has 
to  report  its  proceedings  to  a  superior  power.  It  must  not  only 
act  rightly,  but  it  must  act  so  that  its  measures  shall  seem  right 
to  higher  authority.  We  may  be  sure  that  a  war  with  Sind 
would  be  greatly  deprecated  by  the  Government  in  England, 
which  would  not  be  pleased  to  see  precipitation  in  preparations 
having  a  tendency  towards  so  undesirable  an  event.  If  an 
eventual  war  with  Sind  be  inevitable,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  duty 
which  our  Government  owes  to  itself  to  show  that  every  eflfort 
has  been  made  to  avoid  it,  which  will  not  be  conceived  if  we 
begin  with  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Sind." — [/Wi] 


Evils  OP  Extension  towards  the  Indus. — "Our  policy 
is  against  a  war  with  Sind,  or  any  extension  of  our  engage- 
ments in  that  direction  ....  Before  the  events  of  1817-18, 
we  had  two  sets  of  boundaries  in  India,  which  might  be  termed 
our  exterior  and  interior  boundaries.  Our  dominion  was  in 
shape  similar  to  a  horse-shoe.  The  space  within  the  horse-shoe 
has  been  filled  up  by  our  power.  The  advantage  already  visible 
is  immense.  We  have  got  rid  of  the  dangers  on  what  were  our 
interior  frontiers.  These  frontiers  no  longer  exist  The  prodi- 
gious increase  which  those  events  have  given  to  our  strength  on 
our  interior  boundaries  will  be  manifest  hereafter.  But  we  re- 
quire time  to  consolidate  our  power  in  the  space  which  we  have 
occupied  in  consequence  of  those  events.  Nature  and  fate  per- 
haps decree  that  we  cannot  remain  stationary.  But  before  we 
advance  let  us  wait  for  the  fulnees  of  time." — [Ibid.'] 
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[These  last  extracts  are  made  from  the  draft  of  a  paper^  drawn  up  in  1819 
or  1820^  for  Lord  Hastings^  when  Metcalfe  was  Political  Secretary.  .  A 
party  of  Scindians^  on  their  way  through  Cutch  to  Bombay,  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a  body  of  our  people  in  pursuit  of  plunderers ;  in  revenge  for 
which  the  Scindians  devastated  a  village  in  Cutch.  This  affair  well-nigh 
occasioned  a  war  between  the  English  and  the  Scindian  powers ;  but  the 
amicable  councils,  fostered  by  Metcalfe,  which  prevailed  at  Calcutta,  averted 
hostilities  for  a  time.  He  Hved,  however,  to  see  and  deplore  the  rupture 
which  subsequently  converted  Scinde  into  a  British  principality.] 
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Regular  and  Irregular  Troops. — "I  think  irregular 
troops  most  useful — most  necessary  at  times;  better  than  re- 
gulars, and  always  less  expensive.  I  think  that  we  have  too 
few  of  them,  and  ought  to  have  more.  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
have  more  whenever  we  have  anything  to  do,  and  that  we  shall 
then  repent  of  having  disbanded  those  we  had.  I  think  it  very 
wrong  to  raise  corps  one  year  and  to  turn  them  adrifl  in  the 
next.  From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  guess  that  I  had  no 
concern  in  our  late  reductions  here.  Indeed,  I  raised  my  feeble 
voice  to  procure  further  consideration  to  the  question,  but  it  was 
not  heard;  and  I  was  provoked  to  see  that  those  who  pressed 
these  reductions  the  most,  did  not  do  so  because  they  thought 
wc  could  spare  troops,  but  because  they  thought  a  reduction  of 
the  irregulars  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  regulars.  I  am 
for  every  increase  of  the  Army  that  our  finances  will  bear,  and 
all  my  notions  of  Indian  poUtics  begin  and  end  in  a  powerful 
and  efficient  Army.    But  Irregulars  must,  I  imagine,  be  a  con- 
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finned  part  of  our  system;  and  I  do  not  like  ^dismissing  any 
class  of  soldieis  that  have  done  their  duty  to  our  satisfaction.'' — 
lOctoier  14,  1819.] 

"  Lord  Cobnwallis's  School.** — "  I  am  perhaps  sin- 
gular in  thinking  that  redactions  might  he  made  with  success 
in  all  branches  of  our  civil  administration.  The  axe  should  be 
laid  to  our  judicial  system.  Our  revenues  might  be  improved. 
Our  civil  expenses  reduced.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  will  be 
done  as  long  as  the  caste  of  Bengal  councillor  shall  remain  un- 
changed— so  cautious,  so  devoted  to  precedent,  so  fearful  of 
alteration.  At  all  events,  Lord  Comwallis^s  School  must  first 
wear  out,  who  think  that  all  perfection  is  in  the  regulations  of 
1793."— [October  14,  1819.] 


Military  Men  in  Civil  Employ. — "  If  you  do  not  re- 
main, and  I  succeed  you  (in  Central  Lidia)a8at  piea^it  thought 
of,  I  should  wish  all  your  hands  to  remain  on  every  account. 
I  have  no  thought  of  introducing  yocmg  civilians.  Young  or 
old,  they  would  not  be  fit  for  the  work.  I  would  always  wish 
to  deal  with  military  men.  I  was  bom  in  the  Bengal  Army. 
Most  of  my  friends  are  in  it,  and  I  have,  firom  circumstances, 
associated  more  with  military  than  with  civil  officers  rince  I 
came  to  Lidia,  so  that  I  should  enter  on  a  field  bringing  me  in 
contact  with  the  Army  with  much  confidence  of  harmony  and 
good  fellowship,  though  I  am  '  a  d  d  civilian,'  as  poor  old 
Lord  Lake  used  to  call  us." — [TV  Sir  John  Malcobn^  June  4, 
1820.] 

Beeobh  of  oub  System  of  Gotebnmekt* — ^  As  to  a 
general  reform  of  our  system  of  rule,  that  question  has  always 
appeared  to  me  as  hopeless.  Our  rulers  at  home  and  councill(»:s 
abroad  are  so  bigoted  to  precedent,  that  I  never  dream  of  any 
change  imless  it  be  a  gradual  declension  firom  worse  to  worse. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  settled  speculations  on  that  head,  and 
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what  I  have  are  wild  and  undigested*  In  the  first  place,  every 
Companj'a  aenrant  should  come  out  a  cadet.  There  should  be 
no  separate  civil  service.  Men  should  be  selected  &>t  civil 
duties  accarding  to  fitness^  remaining  soldiers  neYertheless. 
Our  present  B^i^al  judicial  system  should  be  knocked  on  the 
head.  Revenue^  dittow  Some  mode  should  be  discovered  of 
upsetting,  with  justice,  the  Permanent  Settlement  in  all  its  parts 
— the  most  sweeping  act  of  oppressioii  ev^r  comnutted  in  any 
country,  by  which  the  whole  landed  prcqperty  of  the  country 
has  been  transfc^rred  from  the  class  of  people  entitled  to  it,  to  a 
set  of  Baboos,  who  have  made  their  wealth  by  loib^ry  and 
comq>ticHi  in  the  management  of  our  provinces.  Similar  in- 
justice  has  made  rapid  progress  in  the  Ceded  and  Conquered 
Provinces,  owing  to  the  abominable  system  of  selling  proprietary 
rights  tor  arrears  of  revenue  Dihke  is  the  only  portioo  of  the 
Bengal  territories  where  the  rights  of  the  real  proprietors  or 
hereditary  occupants — the  village  cultivators — have  not  been 
invaded  by  our  nefarious  r^ulations,  the  whole  eode  of  which, 
being  founded  on  ignorance,  ought  to  be  destroyed.  To  return 
to  my  speculations.  Revenue  and  judicial^  and,  when  pcacticable, 
military  powers  also,  should  be  exercised  by  the  same  persoa: 
union,  not  division,  should  be  the  order  of  our  rule.  Con- 
fidence, not  distrust,  should  be  the  engine  to  work  with.  An 
efficient  and  sufficient  army  (much  greater  than  our  present 
one  if  we  could  pay  it)  should  nq>port  and^  if  forced  into  war, 
extend  our  powers.  Strict  economy  in  everything  dse  should 
go  as  far  as  possible  to  the  payment  of  the  army.  Colonisation, 
without  being  forced  or  injudiciously  encouraged,  diauld  be 
admitted  without  restraint." — [June  29,  1820.} 


f 
Native   Agency. — "I  return  Briggs's  letter.    He  has 

touched  on  a  vast  subject.     Shall  we  ever  contrive  to  attach 

the  native  population  to  our  Government?  and  can  this  be 

done  by  identifying  the  interests  of  the  upper  dasses  with  our 

own?    Is  it  possible  in  any  way  to  identify  their  interests  with 

ours?    To  iU  three  questions,  if  put  to  me,  I  should  answer 
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'  No^ Is  it  true  that  such  a  host  of  fine  fellows  as 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and 
Sir  Edward  Golebrooke  are  united  in  the  same  opinions?'  If 
they  were,  it  would  be  almost  treason  to  dispute  them.  But 
what  are  their  opinions  ?  and  are  they  capable  of  execution  ? 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  '  GKve  the  natives  large  pensions  and 
large  estates.'  What  is  to  pay  our  army  if  we  alienate  our 
revenues  ?  Could  we  dispense  with  our  army  and  trust  to  sup- 
port of  the  upper  classes  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should  try  the 
experiment ! 

'*  I  confess  that  I  distrust  Native  Agency.  There  is  no  such 
being,  I  feel  perfectly  sure,  as  an  honest  Native  Agent  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Cashmere,  and  they  who  confide  in  them  are 
sure  to  be  deceived.  But  we  must  make  use  of  them,  for  we 
can  seldom  do  without  them ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  kind, 
respectful,  and  gentlemanlike  treatment. 

"  Mr.  Chaplin  is  not  the  only  civilian  who  is  a  friend  to  the 
Punchajnit  system.  I  am  a  passionate  admirer  of  it,  and  wish 
to  see  all  the  judges  in  the  land  sent  to  the  right  about. 

"  My  general  creed  is  confined  to  two  grand  specifics,  *  Army 
and  Colonisation' — the  last,  because  in  my  mind  it  affords  the 
only  chance  of  our  having  in  time  a  population  of  interests 
identified  with  our  own.  I  would  give  up  Colonisation,  be- 
cause its  success  is  not  to  my  mind  infallible,  if  I  were  sure  that 
our  Army  would  always  be  faithful;  but  drawn  as  it  must  be 
from  a  disaffected  population,  it  is  wonderful  that  its  feeling  is 
so  good,  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  it  will  last  to  eternity. 
When  I  say  that  I  would  give  up  Colonisation,  I  merely  mean 
as  a  system  of  salvation.  I  would  never  agree  to  the  present 
laws  of  exclusion  with  respect  to  Europeans,  which  are  un- 
natural and  horrible  to  my  fancy." — [^September  7,  1820.] 


The  Mutiny  at  Barrackpore. — "  News  has  come  from 
Calcutta — you  have  already  seen  it  in  the  papers — of  the  blackest 
hue  and  the  most  awful  omen,  such  as  for  a  time  must  neces- 
sarily absorb  all  the  faculties  of  a  man  anxiously  alive  to  the 
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dangeis  which  beset  our  empire  in  India.  I  allude  to  the  mu- 
tiny at  Barrackpore.  A  regiment  of  Bengal  Sepoys,  ordered 
to  Chittagong  to  form  part  of  an  army  to  be  opposed  to  the 
Burmans,  refuses  to  march,  separates  itself  from  its  officers,  turns 
the  major-general  of  the  station  off  the  parade,  quits  its  lines, 
marches  to  the  race-course  with  forty  rounds  in  pouch,  and 
there  threatens  to  resist  any  attempt  to  bring  them  to  order  I 
All  expostulation  failing,  two  King's  regiments  which  happen 
by  chance  to  be  within  call,  the  body-guard  and  the  artillery,  are 
brought  against  them.  The  mutineers  refuse  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  are  attacked,  make  no  resistance,  and  flee.  About  70-*at 
firat  said  to  be  450 — are  killed  on  the  spot.  Six  more  (vide 
Gazette),  I  have  heard,  have  since  been  hanged;  others  brought 
in  prisoners  and  in  chains  in  the  fort.  About  100  taken  prisoners 
in  the  first  instance.  Now  what  does  this  mutiny  proceed  from? 
Either  from  fear  of  our  enemy,  or  from  disaffection  to  our  Go- 
vernment. The  Sepoys  have  always  disliked  any  part  of  Bengal, 
and  formerly  no  corps  marched  thither  from  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces without  losing  many  men  by  desertion.  They  detest 
the  eastern  part  of  Bengal  more  than  the  western;  and  the 
country  beyond  our  frontier  they  believe  to  be  inhabited  by 
devils  and  cannibals;  the  Burmans  they  abhor  and  dread  as 
enchanters,  against  whom  the  works  of  mere  men  cannot  pre^ 
vail.  What  does  all  this  amount  to  in  brief  but  this — that  we 
cannot  rely  on  our  Native  Army?  Whether  it  be  fear  of  the 
enemy  or  disaffection  towards  us,  they  fail  us  in  the  hour  of 
need.  What  are  we  to  think  of  this,  and  what  are  our  pros- 
pects under  such  circumstances?  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  have 
to  mow  down  out  own  troops  with  our  own  artillery,  especially 
those  troops  on  whose  fidelity  the  existence  of  our  empire  de- 
pends. I  will  hope  the  best.  We  may  get  over  this  calamity. 
It  may  pass  as  the  act  of  the  individual  mutineers.  The  rest 
of  the  army  may  not  take  up  their  cause.  A  feeling  may  be 
roused  to  redeem  the  character  thus  lost.  But  we  shall  be 
lucky  if  all  this  turn  out  exactly  so;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  feelings  which  led  to  the  mutiny  were  general.     Open  mu- 
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tinjr,  uideedy  was  not  oonfihed  to  the  47th:  200  of  the  62iid 
a^jsed  the  colon  of  th^  corpB  and  joined;  20  men  of  the  26& 
aeissed  one  color  of  their  corps  and  joined  the  mutiny.  What 
were  the  rest  of  the  r^ment  about  if  twenty  men  ooidd  commit 
this  audadous  ontrage  ?  The  whole  business  is  Teiy  bad;  and 
we  shall  be  very  fortunate  if  it  lead  to  nothing  more.  But  we 
are  often  fortunate;  and  the  mind  of  man  is  an  inexplicable 
mystery. 

^  Sometimes  these  violent  ebullitions  of  bad  feeling  are  suc- 
ceeded by  good  conduct;  let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  so  in  this 
instance;  and  let  us  take  warning  not  to  rdy  so  en^ly  on  one 
particular  class  of  troops.  More  offic^rs»  more  European  regi- 
mients,  and  a  greater  variety  in  the  composition  of  oar  force, 
seem  to  be  the  only  remedies  in  our  power  to  counteract  the 
posnble  disaffection  of  our  Native  Infantry;  and  whether  our 
resources  will  enable  us  to  carry  these  remedies  to  a  sufficient 
ezteni  is  doubtfuL  Enough  of  this  for  the  present.  It  b  the 
most  serious  subject  that  could  have  roused  the  anxiety  of  those 
whoy  like  myself,  are  always  anxiously  alive  to  the  instability 
of  our  Indian  Empire." — {November  19, 1824.} 


Allowances  of  the  Htderabad  Bbsidenct.  —  <^I 
must  bid  adieu  to  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  you  at  Fem-hilL  I 
shall  clearly  not  have  the  means  of  occupying  that  place  credit- 
abljr,  if  ever  I  go  home;  and  I  never  shall  go  home  imtil  some 
urgent  necessity  may  compel  me.  By  a  minute  examination  of 
my  accounts,  I  have  ascertained  dmt  I  have  been  spending 
much  more  than  my  allowances  ever  since  I  came  to  Hyderabad, 
of  which  I  was  not  before  aware.  The  following  is  the  result, 
carefully  produced  by  actual  calculation,  after  every  posable 
deduction.  From  1st  September,  1820,  to  30th  April,  1824: 

Sicca  Bupees. 
Average  Monthly  Expense                  .  10,220 

Monthly  Income 8,053 

Monthly  Excess  of  Expenditure  •      2,167 
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Hie  woni  18^  that  I  see  no  remedy  far  the  future.  My  present 
plan  18  to  send  home  what  money  I  have,  to  be  secured  there 
for  my  diildren,  and  to  stay  in  India  myself  as  long  as  I  have 
Ii^alth  and  fiM^ties.  If  the  reports  of  my  coming  into  Goondl 
be  confirmed,  I  may  be  driven  home  at  the  end  of  my  term, 
for  I  should  not  like  to  descend  to  serve  again  in  the  crowd 
after  forming  a  part  of  the  Government.  With  these  prospects, 
it  will  be  a  relief  to  me  to  find  that  I  am  left  undisturbed  at 
Hyderabad.  And  it  will  be  a  relief  to  me  to  find  that  I  am  not 
to  be  separated  firom  my  friends  in  thb  quarter." — [December  6, 
1824.] 

IsBEGULAB  HoBSE. — [To  Lobh  Amhbbst.} — '^  The  kind 
oUusion  made  by  your  Lordship  in  your  favor  of  July  1,  to  the 
order  of  Oovemm^it  r^arding  the  gradual  reduction  of  cur 
Irregular  Horse,  encourages  me  to  submit  your  attention  to  a 
part  of  that  order  which  seems  calculated  to  destroy  the  efiect 
of  your  intended  indulgence,  to  ruin  the  efficiency,  and  crush 
the  spirit  of  all  the  troops  employed  in  that  branch  of  our  esta- 
blishment. 

^^  I  advert  to  that  part  of  the  order  which  provides  that  every 
trooper  shall  be  discharged  whose  horse  may  die,  or  be  dis- 
abled, or  in  any  way  become  unfit  for  service. 

^One  consequence  of  this  clause  is,  that  the  service  becomes  so 
extremely  precarious  as  unavoidably  to  lose  all  hold  in  the 
attachment  of  the  men.  No  one  can  reckon  on  his  livelihood 
for  a  day.  His  horse  may  be  killed  or  disabled  by  any  accident, 
or  die  by  sadden  disease,  and  the  provision  to  which  the  trooper 
heretofore  confidently  looked  for  his  support  will  instantly  cease. 

^'  Another  consequence  is,  that  no  man  can  be  eoqpected  to 
perform  his  duty.  Any  exertion  of  his  horse  may  tend  to  an 
accident  which  will  deprive  the  rider  of  his  bread.  The  object 
of  the  latter  of  course  will  be  to  save  his  horse,  and  duty  will 
necessarily  be  neglected. 

^^  Another  consequence  is  that  the  best  men  in  the  service  are 
as  liable  to  discharge  as  the  worst,  the  oldest  soldiers  equally 
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with  the  youngest.  It  has  already  occurred  since  the  issue  of 
the  order  that  men  who  have  been  repeatedly  wounded  in  the 
service,  and  whom  it  could  never  have  been  your  Lordship's 
intention  to  dismiss,  have  been  discharged  in  consequence  of 
the  death  or  disability  of  their  horses. 

^^  The  effect  of  this  part  of  the  order  on  the  Irregular  Cavalry 
must  be  so  universally  detrimental  and  destructive,  that  I  doubt 
whether  the  immediate  reduction  of  that  body  to  the  intended 
peace  establishment  would  not  be  less  injurious. 

^^  If,  however,  this  part  of  the  order  were  revised  and  rescinded, 
the  continuance  of  a  gradual  reduction  would,  I  conceive,  be 
far  preferable  to  one  sudden  and  immediate;  but  the  gradual 
reduction  ought  to  take  effect  as  men  die,  or  retire,  or  render 
themselves  liable  to  discbarge,  and  not  be  dependent  on  the 
lives  or  deaths  of  horses;  for  it  cannot  be  so  without  the  greatest 
injury  to  the  efficiency  and  spirit  of  the  whole  corps. 

^^  I  am  confident  that  your  Lordship  will  not  be  displeased  at 
the  freedom  with  which  I  have  offered  my  sentiments  on  this 
most  interesting  subject.  The  Irregular  Horse  have  done  their 
duty  well,  and  shown  a  good  spirit,  and  seem  to  be  as  well 
entitled  to  consideration  as  any  other  part  of  our  army. 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  your  Lordship  has  determined 
to  visit  the  Upper  Provinces.  I  think  that  you  will  derive 
both  health  and  pleasure  from  the  journey,  and  that  your  pre- 
sence will  be  highly  beneficial. 

'^  I  had  projected  an  excursion  into  Rajpootana  and  the  south- 
westernmost  parts  of  my  superintendence,  which  was  to  have 
commenced  in  October,  and  was  likely  to  occupy  from  two  to 
three  months.  I  am  doubtful,  however,  now,  whether  I  ought 
to  postpone  it  until  I  have  paid  my  respects  to  your  Lordship 
in  these  provinces,  or  undertake  it  in  the  first  instance  and  pay 
my  respects  to  your  Lordship  afterwards.  On  this  point  I  beg 
your  commands. 

^*  I  conclude  that  the  arrival  in  England  of  intelligence  of  the 
honorable  termination  of  the  Burman  war,  and  of  the  capture 
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of  Bhurtpore,  will  put  an  end  to  the  discussions  at  one  time 
agitated  respecting  the  nomination  of  your  Lordship's  successor. 
The  support  which  your  Lordship  has  received  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  is  no  less  honorable  to  them  than  to  your 
Lordship,  for  it  proves  them  to  have  been  above  being  influ- 
enced by  the  clamor  to  which  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the 
Burmese  war  gave  rise." — {August  6,  1826.] 

Effects  of  the  Siege  of  Bhuetpore. — "  I  had  the 
pleasure  lately  of  making  acquaintance  with  your  son,  who 
came  as  an  amateur  to  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore.  I  congratulate 
you  on  having  such  a  son,  and  I  also  congratulate  you  on 
an  event  which  has  confounded  the  notions  entertained  by  all 
Lidia,  of  the  existence  of  a  barrier  from  which  we  might 
be  insulted  with  impunity.  By  the  fall  of  Bhurtpore,  and  the 
peace  with  the  Burmans,  our  power  is  at  a  higher  pitch  than  it 
ever  attained  before ;  and  if  the  peace  with  Ava  prove  secure 
and  lasting,  and  we  have  time  to  recruit  our  finances,  we  shall 
soon  be  in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  in  the  most  boasted 
periods  of  former  days.  But  I  fear  that  our  hold  on  India  is  at 
the  best  precarious,  and  that  we  must  always  be  prepared  to 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  power  which  we  have 
acquired  and  now  maintain  solely  by  military  prowess." — 
To  Sir  G.  Robinsony  April  24th,  1826.] 


Appointment  to  the  Supbeme  Council. — *^I  have 
received,  and  for  the  most  part  at  the  same  instant,  your  kind 
letters  of  5th  and  11th  April,  in  triplicate.  To  Mr.  Majori- 
banks  and  yourself,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Direction 
who  have  done  me  the  honor  to  promote  my  provisional 
nomination  to  Council,  I  must  ever  be  under  the  deepest  obli- 
gation. But  as  I  know  not  who  opposed  the  proposition, 
or  who  were  absent  from  the  decision,  I  am  equally  ignorant  as 
to  who  gave  me  their  support ;  your  letters  being  the  only 
communications  that  I  have  received  from  the  India  House. 
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I  regret  that  even  one  should  deem  me  imworthy  of  the 
appointment;  but  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  consider  it  for- 
tunate that  the  minority  'was  so  small  To  you,  my  dear  Sir, 
who  have  shown  so  generous  an  interest  in  behalf  of  a  stranger^ 
how  ran  I  sufficiently  express  my  thankfulness  ?  I  will  venture 
to  assure  you^  that  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  the 
faithful  discharge  of  my  duty  to  the  Company  shall  be  the 
paramount  motive  of  my  conduct.  I  replied  some  months  ago 
to  your  obliging  favor  of  last  September." — [2b  Sir  G.  Bo- 
binson,  September  24(A,  1826.] 

Affaibs  of  Rajpootana. — ^Non-Intebfebence,  &a — 
''The  disturbances  in  Joudpoor  and  Eishengurh  are  bad  symp- 
toms of  the  results  of  non-interference.  There  has  probably 
been  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  our  agents;  perhaps  an  un- 
necessary  or  even  malevolent  bawling  out  of  non-interference, 
which  may  have  led  to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  tolera- 
tion of  Kuleesn  Singh's  remaining  at  Dihlee  when  his  country 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  his  attempt  to  subdue  his  inde- 
pendent dependants  is  utterly  unaccountable,  and  is  a  proof  of 
gross  neglect.  Something  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  allowing  the  Joudpoor  Thakoors  and  Dhokul  Singh 
to  assemble  and  unite  in  the  Jyepore  territory,  for  which  the 
Jyepore  State  ought  still  to  be  called  to  account.  Yet  tlie  dis- 
turbances are  in  both  cases  essentially  internal,  and  apparently 
proceeding  from  our  non-interference  in  internal  affairs.  Do 
not  suppose  that  I  am  ready  to  abandon  that  principle.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  never  yet  had  a  fair 
trial;  and  I  shall  be  without  chart  or  compass  if  it  be  abandoned. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  we  have  been  very  unfortunate. 
The  contemptible  imbecility  of  Kuleean  Singh  of  Kishengurh, 
and  the  oppressions  and  treachery  of  the  Rajah  of  Joudpoor, 
liave  caused  these  disturbances.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  latter 
can  get  himself  out  of  the  scrape  which  he  has  brought  on  him- 
self; but  if  he  calls  for  assistance,  and  submit  his  diflferenoes 
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with  hit  ohiefii  to  our  arbitration,  we  shall  be  by  treaty  botind 
to  aid  hbn.  Not  that  protection  in  such  a  case  was  contem- 
plated when  the  treaty  was  framed,  but  its  terms  will  hardly 
admit  of  our  allowing  him  to  be  overthrown,  although  he  is 
bound  certainly  in  the  first  instance  to  defend  himself.  How 
contact  wilJi  us  seems  to  paralyse  every  State !  Maun  Singh 
was  formerly  able  to  keep  what  he  had  usurped,  even  against 
powerful  combinations.  Now,  seemingly,  he  cannot  stand 
against  a  few  of  his  own  chiefs,  having  on  their  side  the  name 
and  person  of  the  pretender.  With  respect  to  £ishengurh,  if 
the  Rajah  do  not  acknowledge  and  fulfil  his  responsibility  for 
the  acts  of  his  rebels  as  well  as  his  followers,  we  must  interfere 
between  him  and  the  former,  and  put  an  end  to  all  disturbances 
in  that  petty  State.  You  apprehend  the  spread  of  anarchy  in 
consequence  of  these  disturbances.  It  may  be  so — ^and  nothing 
is  surprising  in  India — but  it  will  certainly  be  hard  if  we  are 
to  be  involved  in  general  commotion  because  two  Rajpoot 
Rajahs  quarrel  with  some  of  their  chiefs.  It  will  be  a  great 
blow  to  non-interference.  It  will  be  a  proof  that  we  have  either 
gone  too  far,  or  not  far  enough,  in  our  superintendence  of  Cen- 
tral India.  My  opinion  has  always  been  that  we  have  gone  too 
far,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  have  posted  our  troops  there.  I 
remember  the  time  when  I  could  sit  at  Dihlee  and  hear  ac- 
counts of  disturbances  throughout  Rajpootana  and  Malwah, 
without  our  being  in  the  least  afiected  by  them ;  and  after  we 
had  put  down  the  Mahrattas  and  PiDdarees,  and  made  our 
general  treaties  of  alliance  and  protection,  we  should  have  done 
better,  I  think,  had  we  posted  our  troops  in  a  noble  army  on 
the  Jumna,  and  interfered  only  on  great  occasions,  when  the 
cause  might  be  worthy  of  us,  leaving  the  several  States  to 
manage  their  concerns  in  general  without  us,  forbidding,  of 
course,  any  aggressions  of  one  on  another.  This,  however,  is 
a  new  field  of  discussion,  on  which  it  is  now  useless  to  enter. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  look  to  your  quarter  with  no  small 
anxiety,  for  I  consider  myself  the  only  advocate  of  non-inter- 
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ference  on  principle — the  only  advocate,  I  may  say,  of  any  prin- 

oiple  of  policy;  and  if  this  principle  be  wrong,  I  have  led  the 

Government  into  it.    I  wish  that  I  had  agents  whom  I  could 

rely  on  in  carrying  it  into  execution.     I  like  the  little  that  I 

have  seen  of  our  new  Governor-General  very  much.    He  is  a 

straightforward,  honest,  upright,  benevolent,  sensible  man,  who 

will|  I  trust,  have  the  interests  of  the  State  at  heart.    He 

seems  disposed  to  inquire  and  think  for  himself,  and  to  avoid 

falling  under  any  one's  influence.     I  do  not  perceive  that  he 

has  any  fixed  principles  to  regulate  his  Indian  policy,  and  I  can 

fancy,  that  if  he  should  take  a  wrong  view  of  my  subject,  he 
may  be  apt  to  persist  in  error;  but  on  the  whole  I  hope  well, 

and  am  pleased  with  what  I  see." — [July  22,  1828.] 
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MACHINERI  OF  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

D  827— 1836.] 

[The  papers  contained  in  this  section  are  those  written  by  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  affcer  taking  his  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  up  to  the 
period  of  his  final  departure  from  the  country.  Principally  written  in  the 
official  form  of  Minutes  for  perusal  by  his  colleagues,  and  for  subsequent 
record  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council,  they  have  been  arranged  xaxdei 
several  heads,  according  to  the  department  of  Goyemment  to  which  they 
relate.  I  have  prefaced  them,  however,  with  some  general  remarks  on  the 
condition  of  our  Indian  Empire  and  the  machinery  of  its  Government, 
written,  apparently,  not  for  official  record,  during  the  discussions  preceding* 
the  passing  of  the  Charter-Act  of  1833.  They  contain  a  fair  summary  of 
the  general  views  of  the  statesman,  and  serve  as  a  key  to  much  that  fol- 
lows. In  some  respects  it  will  be  seen  that  the  suggestions  which  this  paper 
contains  have  already  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature ;  but  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  is  still  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  suggests 
matter  for  future  consideration.] 

....  What  will  the  nation  gain  by  taking  India  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Company  ?  An  addition  of  forty  millions  to 
the  national  debt,  and  a  territory  that  cannot  pay  its  expense 

Yet,  no  purse  but  that  of  the  nation  will  be  able  to  support 
this  expensive  concern;  for  that  of  the  Company  cannot,  after 
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the  loss  of  the  China  monopoly  ;  and,  In  fact,  has  only  done 
so  hitherto  by  borrowing. 

Borrowing  cannot  go  on  for  ever  ;  and  an  attempt  to  make 
India  pay  its  own  expenses,  under  all  circumstances,  might 
cause  the  loss  of  the  country. 

Our  hold  is  so  precarious,  that  a  very  little  mismanagement 
might  accomplish  our  expulsion  ;  and  the  course  of  events  may 
be  of  itself  sufficient,  without  any  mismanagement. 

We  are  to  appearance  more  powerful  in  India  now  than  we 
ever  were.  Nevertheless,  our  downfall  may  be  short  work. 
When  it  commences  it  will  probably  be  rapid,  and  the  world 
will  wonder  mote  at  the  suddenness  with  whidi  oar  immense 
Indian  Empire  may  vanish,  than  it  has  done  at  the  surprising 
conquest  that  we  have  achieved. 

The  cause  of  this  precariousness  is,  that  our  power  does  not 
rest  on  actual  strength,  but  on  impression.  Our  whole  real 
strength  consists  in  the  few  European  regiments,  speaking 
comparatively,  that  are  scattered  singly  over  the  vast  space  of 
subjugated  India.  That  is  the  only  portion  of  our  soldiery 
whose  hearts  are  with  us,  and  whose  constancy  can  be  relied  on 
in  the  hour  of  trial.  AH  our  native  establishments,  military  or 
civil,  are  the  followers  of  fortune  ;  they  serve  us  for  their  liveli- 
hood, and  generally  serve  us  well.  From  a  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  the  hand  that  feeds  them,  which  is  one  of  the  virtues  that 
they  most  extol,  they  may  often  display  fidelity  under  trying 
orcumstanoes  ;  but  in  their  inward  feelings  they  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  universal  disaflection  which  prevails  against  us, 
not  from  bad  government,  but  from  natural  and  irresistible 
antipathy ;  and  were  the  wind  to  change — to  use  a  native 
expression — and  to  set  in  steadily  against  us,  we  could  not 
expect  that  their  sense  of  honor,  although  there  might  be 
i|ilendid  instanoes  of  devotion,  would  keep  the  mass  on  our 
ade  in  opposition  to  the  common  feeling  which,  with  one  view, 
might  for  a  time  unite  all  India  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Empires  grow  old,  decay,  and  peririi.  Ours  in  India  can 
htidly  be  called  old,  but  seems  destined  to  be  short-lived.  We 
appear  to  have  passed  the  brilliancy  and  vigor  of  our  youth, 
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and  it  mj  be  Hbtd  we  have  reached  a  piematare  old  age.  We 
have  oeaaed  to  be  the  wonder  that  we  were  to  the  natives  ;  the 
charm  which  once  encompaased  ns  haa  been  disBolved,  and  onr 
subjects  have  had  time  to  inquire  why  they  have  been  subdued* 
The  consequences  of  the  inquiry  may  appear  hereafter. 

I£  these  speculations  are  not  deroid  of  foundation^  they  are 
useful  in  dxverting  our  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  real 
nature  of  our  power,  and  in  prerenting  a  delusiTe  belief  of  its 
impregnability.  Onr  greatest  danger  is  not  firom  a  Russian 
invasion,  but  from  the  fading  of  the  impression  of  our  invind- 
biUty  from  the  minds  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  India*  The 
disaffection  which  would  willingly  root  us  out  exists  abundantly; 
the  concurrence  of  circumstances  sufficient  to  call  it  into  general 
action  may  at  any  time  happen. 

The  most  obvious  mode  of  strengthening  our  power  in  In£a 
would  be  by  a  large  increase  of  our  European  force  ;  but  as  we 
could  not  find  funds  for  the  consequent  expense,  that  measure 
is  impracticable. 

Whether  we  maintain  or  lose  India,  does  not  depend  on  its 
being  governed  in  the  name  of  tiie  King  or  in  that  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  our  fate  most  probably  will  be  the  same  either  way;  but 
as  long  as  we  retain  possession,  we  are  bound  to  do  all  the  good 
in  our  power  to  our  subjects.  Although  the  hope  of  gaining 
their  attachment  may  be  utterly  vain,  we  may  often  mitigate  and 
neutralise  their  disafiection  ;  and  by  the  longer  continuance  of 
our  rule,  that  feeling  may  be  less  predominant,  as  seems  already 
to  be  the  case  in  our  oldest  possessions^  where  the  inhabitants 
have  been  habituated  to  our  government  for  more  than  one 
generation.  Even,  however,  under  a  certainty  of  permanent 
disaffection,  our  duty  towards  the  governed  is  the  same.  We 
are  bound  to  give  them  the  best  government  in  our  power. 

Will  India^  then,  be  best  governed  by  continuing  the  channel 
of  the  Company,  or  directly  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown? 

As  concerning  the  native  population  of  India,  it  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  indifference,  for  whatever  improvements  can  be 
introduced  into  our  local  administration,  may  be  equally  efiected 

k2 
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in  the  one  case  or  the  other.    Even  now,  India  on  all  great 

questions  is  governed  by  the  Board  of  Control.    Any  obvious 

improvement  could  be  introduced  if  it  did  not  violate  the 

Company's  Charter ;  and  it  would  only  be  necessary  in  the 

new  cluurter  to  take  care  that  no  stipulations  were  admitted 

which  might  preclude  the  power  of  improvement. 

Although  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 

native  population  whether  India  be  governed  through  the 

Company,  or  directiy  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  it  is  not 

so  to  another  class  of  subjects. 

The  Europeans  settied  in  India,  and  not  in  the  Company's 
service,   and  to  these  might  be  added  generally  the  East 

Indians  of  mixed  breed,  will  never  be  satisfied  with  the 
Company's  Government.  Well  or  ill  founded,  they  will 
alwjays  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  monopoly  and  exclusion; 
ihey  will  consider  themselves  comparatively  discoimtenanced 
and  unfavored;  and  will  always  look  with  desire  to  the  sub* 
stitution  of  a  King's  Government.  For  the  contentment  of  this 
class,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  India  and  the  security  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  ought  greatly  to  increase  in  numbers  and 
importance,  the  introduction  of.  a  King's  Government  is  un- 
doubtedly desirable. 

It  is  also  desirable  on  another  account.  The  existence  of 
King's  Courts  and  a  Company's  Government  produces  the 
appearance  of  disunion  in  our  administration.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  Courts  and  the  Governments  are  misunderstood, 
or  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  judges  themselves 
seem  to  conceive — indeed,  in  some  instances  have  openly  de- 
clared— that  they  are  here  purposely  to  check  and  control  the 
Company's  Government,  and  that  they  are  above  the  Govern- 
ment, which  can  only  approach  their  high  tribunal  as  an  humble 
petitioner.  This  state  of  things  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
country.  Everywhere  else  the  Courts  rf  Justice,  even  where 
perfectly  independent,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  their  judicial 
decisions,  regard  themselves  as  forming  a  part  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  country.  Nowhere  else  would  they 
dream  of  bringing  the  Government  of  the  country  into  con- 
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tempt  for  their  own  exaltation.  This  assumed  superiority  of 
the  King's  Courts  is  encouraged  and  insisted  on  by  the 
European  population  not  in  the  Company's  service,  and  a 
wrong  feeling  on  the  subject  will  always  exist  until  the  differ- 
ence of  King  and  Company  be  abolished  by  the  introduction 
of  a  Royal  Govemment. 

The  present  difference  between  the  Eong's  and  Company's 
armies  is  another  inconvenience  which  the  establishment  of  a 
Govemment  directly  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  would  obviate. 
This  difference  is  disliked  chiefly  by  the  King's  officers  serving 
in  India,  who  see  those  of  the  Company  in  possession  of  all 
Staff  offices,  excepting  the  few  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Song's  troops  ;  and  are  also  precluded  from  numerous  advan- 
tageous and  honorable  employments  in  civil  branches  of  the 
service  which  are  open  to  Company's  officers.  It  is  just  that  it 
should  be  so,  while  the  two  armies  are  constituted  as  at  present, 
and  entirely  separate  ;  but  if  an  amalgamation  could  take  place 
without  injury  to  either  party,  it  is  desirable  that  .such  distinc- 
tions should  cease,  and  the  establishment  of  a  King's  Govem- 
ment would  tend  to  produce  that  effect. 

A  King's  Govemment  is  also  the  one  which  is  most  likely 
to  be  permanent,  as  the  Company's  hold  under  a  charter  must 
be  liable  to  periodical  changes  and  reversions,  whether  for  re- 
newal or  subversion.* 

These  are  the  reasons  which  occur  to  the  mind  in  favor  of  the 
introduction,  ostensibly  as  well  as  really^  of  a  Bang's  Govem- 
ment ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
reasons  of  a  permanent  character  in  favor  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Company's  Govemment,  as  far  as  India  alone  is  con- 
cerned. But,  in  the  first  instance,  the  natives,  perhaps,  dis- 
tmsting  the  consequences  of  the  change,  would  rather  prefer 

• 

*  At  a  later  period  of  his  life.  Sir  Crown  is  in  reality  ^vemment  bj 

Charles  Metcalfe,  with  a  greatly  en-  a  parliamentanr  maioritj,  and  Sir 

l&Fjged  knowledge  of  European  po-  Charles  Metcalfe  used  to  say,  that  if 

lities,  saw  occasion  to  modify  the  that  were  applied  to  India  our  tenure 

opinion  here  expressed  in  favor  of  of  the  countoy  would  not  be  worth 

the  government  of  India  directly  by  ten  years'  purchase, 
the  Crown.     Government   by  the 
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the  oondnuance  of  that  government  to  ^hich  ftey  have  been 
aocustomed.  And^  as  has  been  before  remarked,  every  nn- 
provement  in  local  administration  may  be  e£bcted  throngh 
the  medium  of  a  nominal  Company's  GoTemment^  as  well  as 
through  any  other  form. 

On  the  whole,  the  Eang's  Government  seems  preferable ;  but 
whether  the  government  be  King's  or  C!ompany's,  the  prospect 
of  improvement  is  not  flattering. 

The  revenues  of  India  are  not  equal  to  the  support  of  its 
eaqyenses,  and,  judgii^  from  past  experience,  are  not  likely  to 
become  so.  We  may,  and  we  must,  reduce  our  ordinary 
expenditure  within  our  income  ;  but  we  have  a  heavy  debt  to 
discharge,  and  we  have  no  security  against  future  wars,  which 
must  increase  our  financial  difficulties.  There  is  little  hope  of 
a  permanent  reduction  of  establishments  ;  there  is  a  continual 
tendency  to  increase.  Some  branches  of  revenue  are  Hkely  to 
&11  off;  there  is  no  satisfiKstory  assurance  of  great  increase  in 
any  others.  The  Sea  Customs,  now  exceedingly  low,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  but  it  can  only  be  by  levying  higher 
duties  on  the  trade  with  Europe,  to  which  the  merchants  of 
England  would  object.  There  is,  indeed,  the  remote  prospect 
of  increase  of  revenue  from  the  increased  influx  of  Europeans ; 
but  this  is  at  present  speculative  ;  and  whether  an  increase  of 
revenue  or  an  increase  of  expense  from  more  expensive  esta- 
blishments will  be  the  result  of  an  extension  of  the  European 
population^  is  uncertain. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  apprehended  that  the  Government  will 
not  possess  the  power  of  reducing  taxation,  as  it  will  hardly 
have  the  means,  with  its  present  revenue,  of  supporting  its 
expenses.  The  former  may  be  the  less  regretted,  as  the  effect 
of  reducing  taxation  in  any  shape  in  which  it  would  have  to  be 
accomplished,  is  far  from  certain.  The  only  branch  of  our  taxa- 
tion that  can  be  called  excessive  is  the  Land  Revenue,  the  chief 
resource  that  maintains  the  State.  A  reduction  in  this,  justly 
apportioned,  would  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  mass  of 
our  subjects,  the  village  population,  but  would  not  make  them 
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wcsltkf.  If  apportioiied  iriihout  great  care  and  strict  rq^aid  to 
joBtioe,  it  would  not  ev«n  promote  their  comfort,  1)ut  would  moefc 
proiMiUiy  do  them  injury.  That  reduction,  however,  wiudever 
would  be  iti  conaequences^  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  affiod. 
Our  Government  is  not  a  national  Government  that  can  idy  on 
the  affections  of  its  sobgects  for  defence  against  foieign  invaskm. 
It  is  the  curse  of  a  Grovemment  over  a  conquered  conntxy  that 
it  cannot  trust  the  people.  Our  sulgects  ore  internal  enemies, 
ready  at  least  fbrchange,  if  not  ripe  fin:  iosoixection ;  the  beat 
afiected  are  passive  TOtaries  of  £^.  We  can  retain  our  do- 
minion only  by  a  laige  mUitaiy  establishmoit ;  and  without  a  con* 
siderable  force  of  British  troops,  the  fidelity  of  our  native  army 
could  not  be  relied  on.  It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  what 
force  precisely  is  requisite;  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  for  seconty,  we 
have  not  too  modi.  It  seems  that  we  ought  to  Tnaintain  all  that 
we  can  pay,  and  to  pay  them  we  require  all  the  revenue  that 
we  can  raise.  A  reduction  of  taxation  for  any  beneficial  conse- 
quence appears  to  be  hopeless. 

No  government,  p^haps,  ever  made  a  greater  reduction  of 
taxation,  or,  in  other  words,  a  greater  sacrifice  of  the  right  to 
acknowledged  and  usual  public  revenue,  than  did  the  33engal 
Government  respectively  in  1793,  in  what  w^ll^  termed  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  land  revenue.  But  wlat  was  the 
consequence  of  this  sacrifice  ?  It  did  not  benefit  the  mass  of 
the  population  interested  in  land.  On  the  contrary,  it  pzac- 
tically  destroyed  their  rights.  It  only  transferred  the  revenue 
of  government  to  serve  individuals  who  had  no  title  to  it, 
without  any  beneficial  effect  on  the  public  interests^  as  far  as  is 
perceptible  to  common  observaticm. 

If  reduction  of  taxation,  and  improvement  as  its  conse- 
quences, are  not  to  be  expected,  from  what  other  quarter  may 
improvement  be  looked  for  ?  From  none,  suddenly.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  our  Government  is  gradually  producing  im- 
provement: that  we  are  progressively  enlightening  the  minds 
of  the  natives :  that  security  is  promoting  wealth :  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  increase  of  European  settlers 
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will  have  veiy  beneficial  efiectB.  But  imfaoveinent  can  only 
be  gradual.  No  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  can  produce  any  sudden  effect.  The  local  Goyemment 
has  always  been  disposed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Barring  restriction  on  the  settlement  of  Europeans, 
which  was  most  unwise,  but  has  progressively  been  much 
relaxed,  no  obvious  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
consistent  with  the  receipt  of  the  revenue  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  power,  has  been,  or  would  be,  neglected 
under  the  Company's  Government.  There  has  been  no  want 
of  benevolence,  either  in  the  Government  or  its  executive 
officers;  but  the  means  of  improvement  are  not  obvious. 

The  most  obvious,  but  that  hitherto  much  disputed,  is  the 
admission  of  Europeans  to  settle  and  hold  property  in  India. 
Their  settlement  has  never  been  entirely  prohibited,  and  lat- 
terly has  been  &cilitated  and  encouraged;  but  the  removal  of 
remaining  restrictions  on  their  lawfully  acquiring  and  holding 
property  is  necessary;  and  for  their  satisfaction,  the  cessation 
of  the  power  possessed  by  the  Government  of  sending  them 
out  of  the  country  is  indispensable.  The  existence  of  this 
power  is  dwelt  upon  by  them  as  the  greatest  hardship  to  which 
they  are  subject.  They  profess  to  regard  it  as  destroying  the 
value  of  all  property,  even  if  they  were  allowed  to  hold  it,  and 
rendering  their  situation  so  precarious  as  to  preclude  the  pro- 
bability that  any  one  possessing  capital  would  voluntarily  expose 
himself  to  the  danger  of  losing  it  by  becoming  subject  to  the 
exercise  of  this  arbitrary  power.  These  obstacles  removed, 
and  the  settlement  of  Europeans  allowed  to  take  its  natural 
course,  progressive  improvement  is  the  result  that  may  be 
anticipated.  There  must  be  added  the  abolition  of  those 
unjust  distinctions  which  exclude  the  products  of  India  from 
the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  the  consequences  of 
which  abolition  are  at  present  incalculable,  and  may  be  im- 
mense. It  is  impossible  to  foresee  to  what  extent  the  resources 
of  this  productive  coimtry  may  be  drawn  forth  by  European 
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cnterprifle^  skilli  and  capital.  These  iare  our  best  prospects  of 
improvement. 

The  extensive  establishment  of  European  settlers  would  give 
us  also  a  strength  in  the  country  which  we  do  not  at  present 
possess.  We  have  no  root.  Were  our  troops  and  civil  autho- 
rities by  any  disaster  driven  out  of  a  province,  there  would  be 
no  vestige  of  us  left, — ^no  part  of  the  population  interested  for 
our  return^  or  bearing  any  trace  of  our  existence.  It  seems 
wonderful  that  the  policy  acted  on  in  a  conquered  country 
should  have  been  to  exclude  our  own  countrymen  from  ac- 
quiring influence  among  the  people.  It  may  be  too  late  to 
prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  such  a  policy,  as  the  operation 
of  a  more  natural  course  must  be  slow,  and  the  greater  part  of 
a  century  has  been  thrown  away. 

The  increase  of  European  population  will  necessarily  be  ac- 
companied by  considerable  changes  in  our  judicial  adminis- 
tration. Europeans  must  be  made  amenable  to  provincial 
Courts.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  introduce  functionaries 
who  have  had  education  and  practice  in  English  law.  The 
distinction  of  King's  Courts  and  Company's  must  be  abolished. 
All  must  be  imited  in  one  system.  There  must  be  a  local  code 
for  India  and  a  local  Legislature.  All  our  subjects,  European 
Christian,  native  Christian,  Hindoo,  Mahomedan,  foreigners, 
&c.,  ought  to  be  under  one  code  of  laws  in  whatever  concerns 
them  in  common,  returning  their  own  in  whatever  is  peculiar 
to  each  sect. 

The  East  Indians,  of  mixed  breed,  ought  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  British  subjects.  They  are  now  held  to 
be  natives,  and,  although  Christian,  are  subject  to  Mahomedan 
law. 

Whatever  improvemi^t  may  suggest  itself  as  obviously  bene- 
ficial and  practicable,  wiU  no  doubt  be  adopted,  either  at  the 
time  of  that  great  change,  or  previously.  But  it  is  less  difficult 
to  perceive  that  there  are  defects  in  the  administration  of  justice 
than  it  is  to  render  it  perfect.    The  present  judicial  establish- 
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ment  is  more  expensive  than  might  be  iieeded  for  administeniig 
justice  to  the  native  population  according  to  their  own  tinipie 
method;  but,  oontemplating  an  aooesBdcm  of  European  popu- 
latiany  we  can  hardly  look  to  a  moce  eoonomioal  establishment. 
We  must  univexaally  provide  such  Courts  as  wiH  give  aatis- 
ftction  to  European  as  well  as  natiTe  subjeoto;  and  this  may 
not  be  possible  without  an  xncxease  of  expense. 

The  Police  establtshments,  from  the  same  caase,  will  probably 
have  to  undsi^  great  changes.  The  Police  at  present  is  nn- 
deratood  to  be  generally  efficient  It  is  no  doubt,  in  some  xe- 
epects,  a  source  of  annoyance  and  oppiesaion  to  the  peopki  as 
18  almost  every  part  of  our  native  offidal  estahliahments;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  rectify  this  eviL  Many  gentlemen  have 
made  the  attempt  with  the  best  intentions,  but  generally  with 
littla  success.  Power  and  the  abuse  of  it  seem  inseparable  in 
our  native  establishments.  The  theoretical  remedy  which  has 
been  firequenlly  advocated,  is  to  raise  the  characters  of  our  na- 
tive servants  by  augmenting  thdr  allowances.  The  scheme  is 
impracticable,  because  it  would  be  ruinous,  even  if  there  were 
any  hope  of  success  in  its  object;  which  may  be  doubted. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  Native  Agency,  which,  if  it 
be  meant  thereby  to  exclude  European  superintendence  and 
vigilance,  seems  visionary  and  utterly  impossible.  If  it  is  to  be 
combined  with  European  direction,  the  native  agent  must 
remain  much  the  same  as  he  has  always  been — a  subordinate 
officer  with  a  moderate  salary.  We  cannot  aflford  to  pay 
double  for  native  agency  and  European  survoDance.  All  that 
has  been  written  on  the  extension  of  the  native  agency  is  very 
indefinite  and  rather  unintelligible.  All  our  subordinate  agents 
are  natives.  It  is  surprising  how  little  Europeans  have  been 
employed  in  the  lower  offices  of  the  SMa»  The  use  of  natives 
in  the  exercise  of  considerable  functions  ia  die  judicial  depart- 
ment is  great  and  increasing;  bat  ifaey  must  remain  subordi- 
nate and  moderately  paid.  If  it  be  intended  to  substitute 
native  for  European  agency  in  the  higher  offices,  the  attempt 
will  fail.     When  native  agency  predominates  we  shall  be 
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tuiBed  out  of  the  comitry.  We  aze  not  here  by  the  will  of  the 
natives  man  tali  auxiUo^  n$c  defetuoribus  istis.  Eoiopean 
agency  must  atill  occupy  all  important  podtiona,  for  we  cannot 
depend  <m  the  agency  of  natires. 

They  have  never  been  ezdaded  £RHn  any  employment  in 
which  it  lias  appealed  that  they  could  be  serviceable.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  now  to  exxdude  them.  Neither  is  it  expedient  to 
force  than  nnnatnxally  into  new  ^iploymentB  for  the  sake  of 
a  theory.  Let  them  be  employed  wherever  it  is  deemed  desir> 
able.  But  it  does  not  seem  natural  that  the  increase  of  Euro- 
pean population,  and  the  extension  of  Native  Agency  in  the 
higher  offices,  should  advance  together.  Hie  patrons  of  the 
one  can  hardly  be  the  advocates  of  the  other. 

It  must  be  doubted  whether  even  the  Civil  Service  will  be 
able  to  retain  its  exclusive  privileges  after  the  extensive  estar 
blishment  of  European  settlers.  At  present  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  is  conducted  or  superintended  by  the 
members  of  this  singular  service,  destined  fiom  the  dawn  of 
manhood  to  the  performance  of  the  most  important  duties. 

They  are  not  generally  deficient  in  integrity  or  application  to 
business,  or  benevolence  to  the  people.  What  is  most  wanted  is 
heartfelt  zealfor  the  public  interests;  scarcely,  perhaps,  to befound 
in  any  body  of  men.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  duties  performed  by  the  Civil  Service  could  be  better 
performed  under  any  other  am^ngement  by  the  same  numbers, 
but  the  necessity  of  employing  unfit  men  in  highly  important 
offices  is  peculiar  to  this  service,  and  demands  correction. 

If  all  the  young  men  sent  out  for  service  in  India  were 
originally  appointed  to  the  army,  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  select  those  best  qualified  for  the  civil  service,  and  on 
the  disappointment  of  its.  expectations  in  any  instance,  could 
return  a  person  unfi|lbre|nl  business  to  duties  more  suitable 
to  him. 

This  arrangement,  however,  possibly  might  not  agree  with 
the  future  disposal  of  tiie  army,  which  ought  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Crown.    Its  esstence  as  a  sqwiate  body,  calling  the 
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Company  master,  and  yet  having  no  respect  for  the  Company 
or  its  authorities,  is  incompatible  with  that  spirit  of  subordi^ 
nation,  and  discipline,  and  loyal  devotion,  without  which  an 
army  may  become  dangerous.    The  Company's  army  has  always 
done  its  duty  in  the  field  nobly;  and  no  army  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  has  a  higher  tone  in  that  respect.    But  it  exists  in  a 
state  of  continual  discontent,  from  the  comparison  which  is 
ever  before  its  eyes  of  the  scantiness  of  military  allowances  with 
the  large  salaries  of  the  civil  service,  and  is  driven  almost  to 
frenzy  by  any  attempt  to  reduce  those  allowances  already  con- 
sideied  too  small.    Therefore,  the  late  orders  from  home,  re- 
ducing the  batta  of  the  Bengal  army  at  some  stations,  besides 
being  severe  on  present  incumbents,  were  most  imwise,  because 
ihey  were  sure  to  excite  a  feeling  £ur  outweighing  in  mischief 
&&y  good  that  could  possibly  be  expected  from  carrying  them 
into  effect.    The  Indian  army,  although  it  be  taken  imder  the 
Crown,  must,  nevertheless,  continue  in  some  respects  a  separate 
body — that  is,  it  must  be  officered  as  at  present  by  officers 
brought  up  in  its  own  bosom.    Officers  fix)m  the  European 
portion  of  his  Majesty's  army  ought  not  to  be  transferred  to 
the  direct  command  of  native  troops;  but  officers  from  the 
Indian  army  might  be  allowed  to  purchase,  or  to  be  removed 
into  the  European  army,  and  the  prospect  of  this  at  some  period 
would  form  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  two  services, 
which  would  be  strengthened  by  putting  the  officers  of  both 
services  on  the  same  footing  from  the  time  of  their  ceasing  to 
be  regimental  officers — that  is,  from  their  promotion  to  be 
general  officers,  giving  to  the  Indian  officer  the  privilege  in 
common  with  the  European  officer  of  being  eUgible  to  serve 
his  country  in  the  fields  of  Europe.*    At  the  same  time,  the 


*  There  is  matter  in  this  for  very 
grave  consideration  at  the  present 
time  (Jafiuary,  1855).  Indeed,  it  b 
one  which  presses  earnestly  for  a 
settlement.  In  Europe  a  Company's 
officer  is  an  officer  only  by  conrtesY. 
13ie  royal  oommisaion  which  he  holos 


in  JmXk  iflLin  England  a  dead  letter. 
Whatever  sovices  he  may  have  ren- 
dered to  his  conntiy  on  fields  of 
Eastern  enteipriae— whatever  may 
be  his  approved  military  skill,  his 
experience  in  the  field,  his  known 
fertility  of  resooroe,  his  ooolneas  and 
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Staff  in  India,  and  the  employments  now  held  exclusively  by 
Company's  officers,  ought  to  be  common  to  both  branches  of 
the  King's  army;  nominations  to  be  made  not  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  but  by  the  authorities  in  India  from  officers  serving  in 
India,  with  the  exception  of  general  officers,  who  might  be 
appointed  either  from  home  or  from  the  service  in  India. 

The  Indian  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies  could  not  pro- 
bably be  united,  under  present  circumstances,  without  consider- 
able inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction.  Union  is  otherwise  de- 
sirable, and  would  facilitate  any  reduction  of  the  army  that 
might  be  practicable.  Considering  the  composition  of  the 
native  portion  of  the  several  armies,  and  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  locality  in  posting  them,  the  difficulties  of  a  change 
seem  to  preponderate,  but  may  not  be  insurmountable.  K  to 
be  effected,  it  would  most  easily  be  done  afler  the  transfer  of 
the  Company's  army  to  the  Crown,  because  then,  such  arrange- 
ments might  accompany  the  measure  as  would  lead  the  officers 
to  regard  themselves  as  members  of  the  British  army  generally, 
and  not  as  merely  belonging  to  the  army  of  a  particular  Presi- 
dency with  isolated  interests,  which  is  the  feeling  that  now 
prevails,  and  would  render  any  attempt  to  join  the  three 
Lies  at  present  unpopular.  ^ 

courage  in  ^reat  and  imminent  con-  turning  to  acconnt  the  available  re- 
junctures,  his  mastery  over  men —  sources  of  a  strange  country  as  the 
whatever,  in  short,  may  be  the  great-  officers  of  the  Comnany^s  services, 
ness  of  his  qualities  as  a  soldier  and  None  know  better  what  it  is  to  con- 
a  commander,  he  cannot,  according  tend  with  such  evils  as  bad  roads, 
to  the  present  routine  system,  serve  scarcity  of  carriage,  insufficient  means 
his  country,  except  in  ox  from  India,  of  transport — and  above  all,  endemic 
And  yet  only  in  India,  during  the  disease.  Yet  all  the  experience  ac- 
last  forty  years,  has  anv  military  ex-  quired  by  the  Indian  officer,  during 
perience  been  acquired  Dv  the  British  long  years  of  active  service  in  strange 
officer.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  countries  and  difficult  conjunctures, 
accused  of  any  undue  partially  for  cannot,  under  the  present  system,  be 
the  Indian  services,  when.  I  say  rendered  available  for  purposes  of 
that  the  difficulties  which  our  army  European  warfare.  It  must  be  folded 
in  the  Crimea  has  encountered  are  up  and  laid  upon  the  shelf  with  the 
precisely  those,  in  kind  if  not  in  Queen's  commission,  and  endorsed 
degree,  which  officers  of  long  Indian  as  "  worthless  on  this  side  of  the 
experience  know  best  how  to  over-  Gape." 
oome.    No  men  are  so  expert  in 
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TluB  question  may  in  some  d^ree  depend  on  the  preTiom 
detennination  of  another^  namely,  whether  the  present  divi- 
sioii  of  India  into  distinct  Presidencies,  with  the  expenaiye  ma- 
chin^7  of  sqMurate  Grovemm^its  and  Comicils,  shall  be  main- 
tained. 

No  single  Government,  as  the  Indian  GroT^nments  are  at 
piesent  constituted^  would  be  equal  to  the  management  of  the 
details  of  internal  administration  of  all  the  three  Presidencies. 
The  Supreme  Gt>y«nment  is  not  fiilly  equal  to  it  in  that  of 
Bengal  alone,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  several  subordinate 
Boards;  and  would  be  more  eflScient  for  general  purposes  if  it 
were  relieved  from  the  greater  part  of  those  details. 

The  system  of  separate  Presidencies  seems  to  work  well^  and 
to  justify  an  entire  change  would  require  some  obvious  and 
great  advantage  which  is  not  manifest 

But  it  is  imdoubtedly  desirable  that  there  should  be  an 
unity  of  authority,  and  that  every  part  of  India  should  in  every 
respect  be  under  one  Supreme  Government 

There  might  be  in  each  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  a  Deputy-Governor,  with  a  Board  for 
internal  administration ;  and,  over  all,  a  Govemor-Greneral  with 
a  Supreme  Council. 

This  seems  at  first  sight  a  more  expensive  arrangement  than 
the  present,  but  as  the  local  Governments  would  be  limited  to 
internal  administration,  the  subordinate  Boards  which  at  present 
exist  in  the  several  departments  might  be  whoOy  or  partially 
dispensed  with. 

Each  Presidency  might  require  a  separate  Commander  of 
the  Forces^  but  there  might  be  a  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
whole,  who  should  be  equally  Commander-in-Chief  for  all  the 
troops,  and  not,  as  at  present^  Commander-in-Chief  for  the 
King's  troops  only,  and  commander  of  the  Company's  forces  in 
Bengal  alone. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  in  which  all  important  political  and  military 
questions  would  be  determined;   but  the  commanders  of  the 
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regpectiTe  Praddencies  need  not  be  membeiB  of  the  Presidency 
Bonrdsy  as  the  busineBB  of  the  sabordinate  Gh)vemnient9  'wonild 
be  confined  chiefly  to  local  eiyil  adinxnistnitian,  in  which  the 
commandefs  of  the  fcnroes  could  be  of  litde  use.  The  local 
Boards  might  be  assisted,  if  necessarji  with  railitaiy  knowledge^ 
bj  having  a  military  man  as  secretary  in  the  military  depart- 
menty  as  is  already  the  case  in  BengaL 

The  nomination  to  appointments,  ot  what  is  designated  the 
patronage  in  all  the  forces,  ought  to  bdong  to  the  commander- 
in-diiof,  and  the  patronage  of  the  three  GoYemments  to  the 
Governor-General.  This  is  necessary  for  the  due  influence  of 
these  high  authorities;  for,  without  the  power  of  dispensing 
benefits,  they  would  be  of  little  consequence,  personally,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  community. 

Whenever  circumstances  will  admit— that  is^  whenever  the 
Governor-General  may  be  a  general  officer  of  sufficient  miH* 
tary  rank,  it  will  be  better  diat  he  should  also  be  Commander- 
in-Chief.  In  this  conquered  empire,  where  the  army  forms  so 
preponderating  a  part  of  tiie  Elnropean  community,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  separate  head  to  the  army  creates  a  power  which 
sometimes  becomes  a  sort  of  rival  to  that  of  the  Grovemor«Ge- 
neral.  Either  the  Commander-in-Chief  acquires  popularity  at 
the  expense  of  the  Governor-General,  or  both  are  unpopular. 
The  periods  of  greatest  discontent  in  the  army  will  be  found  to 
have  occurred  when  the  offices  were  separate;  the  army  has 
been  best  pleased  when  they  have  been  united. 

The  union  of  the  offices  of  Gh>vemor^G^eral  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  not  suggested  as  an  arrangement  in  no  instance  to 
be  deviated  from.  It  is  supposed  that  the  juncticm  of  autho- 
rities would  generaDy  be  advantageous ;  but  if  a  rule  had 
existed  excluding  from  the  Governor-Generalship  every  person 
who  could  not  be  Commander-in-Chief,  we  should  have  lost 
the  administrations  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  Warren  Hastings. 

The  Supreme  Government  might  consist  of  the  Gh>vemor« 
General,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  two  other  members. 
Civil  or  military  servants  from  eitlier  of  the  three  Presidencies 
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to  be  eligible  to  the  Supreme  CounciL  More  members  &om 
other  professions  might  be  added  for  legislation.  One  or  more 
secretaries,  as  need  might  be,  to  be  attached  to  the  Supreme 
Government  to  be  taken  from  any  of  the  Presidencies. 

The  subordinate  Governments  might  consist  of  a  Deputy- 
Grovemor  and  two  members  of  the  Board  at  each  Presidency. 
The  members  of  the  Board  to  be  selected  from  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  same  Presidency. 

Officers  •f  the  Indian  army  to  be  eligible  as  well  as  officers 
of  the  British  army  to  the  offices  of  Commander-in-Chief  and 
commanders  of  forces. 

The  nomination  of  Governor-General^  Commander-in-Chief, 
deputy-governors,  commanders  of  forces,  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  members  of  Presidency  Boards,  and  general 
officers  on  the  Staff,  to  be  made  by  the  Home  authorities.  All 
subordinate  appointments  to  emanate  from  the  Governor- 
General  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  The  Govern- 
ment at  home  must  be  careful  to  leave  inviolate  to  the 
Government  in  India  the  power  of  selecting  its  agents  in  the 
administration  of  the  country,  and  to  limit  the  selection  used 
by  us  at  present  to  persons  duly  qualified  by  local  education  in 
the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  State  in  India. 

The  Supreme  Government  ought  to  possess  the  power  of 
controlling  and  directing  the  subordinate  Governments  in  the 
details  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  several  Presidencies, 
whenever  it  may  see  fit  to  interfere,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
respect.  The  Presidency  Governments,  in  short,  to  be  thoroughly 
subordinate ;  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment, and  to  have  no  separate  correspondence  with  the 
Home  authorities,  imless  to  convey  intelligence  when  it  may 
be  useful  for  them  to  do  so.  Political,  military,  financial 
affairs,  legislation,  and  all  general  interests  would  come  within 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  Supreme  Government,  which 
would  be  the  more  efficient  for  its  duties  by  being  relieved  from 
the  details  of  internal  Preadency  administration. 

The  ordinary  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government  might  be^  as 
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at  present,  in  Calcutta,  which  is  certainly  the  capital  city  of 
British  India.  But  if  a  centrical  position  be  preferred,  Saugur 
offers  itself  as  nearly  the  heart  of  India.  It  would,  however, 
be  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  make  a  new  capital,  and 
centricality  of  position  is  of  less  consequence,  as  the  Supreme 
Government  ought  to  have  the  power  of  moving  wherever  its 
superintendence  might  be  most  required. 

The  subordinate  governments  also  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  moving  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories  under 
the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government.  The  seats  of  the 
subordinate  governments  would  be  naturally  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  Or  if  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment were  at  Calcutta,  that  of  the  local  government  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency  might  be  at  Allahabad  or  Monghyr  ;  but 
this  arrangement  would  probably  throw  on  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment the  local  administration  of  affairs  at  Calcutta,  and 
so  far  diminish  its  efficiency  for  general  government  by  involv- 
ing it  in  internal  details. 
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DEFENCE  OP  OUR  INDIAN  EMPIRB. 

IMarch  6, 1830.] 

[In  tiie  foUowing  paper  the  pecoliar  viewB  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  rela- 
tive to  the  dangers  irfaidi,  in  his  estimation,  at  all  times  threatened  the 
secorit J  of  our  Indian  Empire,  are  suggested  rather  than  enforced.  These 
opinions  were  not,  however,  enunciated  in  the  spirit  of  an  alarmist ;  but 
solely  with  the  object  of  resisting  an  undue  tendency  to  rcductioii,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Indian  Establishment,  which  was  then  manifesting  itself  at 
home.  There  was  nothing  which  he  more  consistently  advocated  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  career,  than  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
the  army,  as  the  only  real  bulwark  of  our  strengtL] 

The  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  8  th  paragrapli 
of  their  letter  of  the  18th  of  Febniary,  1829,  have  been  pleased 
to  express  a  wish,  that  the  grounds  of  an  opinion,  stated  by  me 
in  a  Minute  of  the  25th  of  February,  1828,  had  been  more 
fully  explained. 

That  opinion  was  to  the  effect,  that  our  army  in  India  is  not 
larger  than  what  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain  could  the  ex- 
pense be  afforded. 

With  reference  to  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Honorable 
Court,  I  proceed  to  explain  that  opinion,  and  shall  commence 
by  endeavouring  to  reply  to  the  particular  questions  put  by  the 
Honorable  Court,  and  herewith  entered  in  the  margin. 
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1.  Is  H  that  the        1«  The  measures  of  the  MaTqms  of  Hast- 

politic^     neagai&t    ig^  ^^^^q  entirely  successful  in  suppressins 
adopted  under   the    T®         -  ^  '^  .    ^      ^^.,,.  .  « 

Goremmeat  of  «ie    *ne   predatory  powers,  and   tranquillising 

Maiqnis  of  astbgs    Central  IncKa,  which  were  among  the  prin- 

have  failed  to  pro-      .     «  ,  ,  ^  , 

duoe  ihdr  ca^ected    c^pal  xesults  expected  from  these  measures ; 

resnltiy  md  if  so,    but  the  arrangements  adopted  for  the  com- 

wheace     has     this      i^,?        *.i  t.-x-ijx 

gfjg^f  pletion  of  those  objects  led  to  an  mcrease 

of  our  army.  By  occupying  several  sta- 
tions in  Bajpootana  and  Malwah,  we  created  a  demand  for 
additional  troops,  which  our  govemment  was  soon  induced  to 
supply.  We  established  what  may  be  termed  a  military  police 
throughout  Central  India,  with  a  view  to  maintain  order  in 
countries  belonging  to  foreign  potentates.  This  system  will  no 
doubt  have  advocates,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  pro- 
duced the  tranquillity  which  was  desired.  Nevertheless  I  must 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  erroneous.  I 
consider  the  stations  of  Nuaserabad,  Neemuch,  Mhow,  and  even 
Nagpoor  and  their  subordinate  posts,  to  have  been  tmneoes- 
sarily  occupied  as  permanent  stations  aftertheVar  of  1817-18, 
We  might  have  adopted  another  course.  After  suppressing  the 
predatory  powers,  and  remaining  long  enough  to  see  that  object 
fully  accomplished,  we  might  have  withdrawn  our  forces  within 
our  own  frontiers;  we  might  have  exercised  through  our  poli- 
tical agents  a  general  superintendence  over  the  tranquillity  of 
Central  India,  preventing  the  several  states  from  attacking  eadi 
other,  but  also  avoiding  that  minute  interference  which  we 
have  since  exercised,  especially  in  Malwah,  in  the  aSairs  and 
internal  police  of  every  petty  state.  Instead  of  acting  our- 
selves as  poHce  officers  throughout  the  country,  we  might  have 
required  from  the  several  states  suitable  exertions  to  keep  the 
peace  by  their  own  means,  and  we  might  have  organised  rela- 
tions of  mutual  protection  and  subordination  between  the  greater 
and  the  minor  states,  vdiere  necessary  for  general  tranquillitj. 
Under  such  a  system,  we  might  have  had  occasionally  to  em- 
ploy troops  in  Central  India  for  the  restoration  of  broken 
peace,  cr  the  restitation  of  the  rights  of  a  weaker  vidated  by  a 

n2 
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Stronger  power,  but  the  permanent  drain  in  our  army,  which 
now  imposes  on  us  a  permanent  increase  of  expense,  would 
have  been  avoided.  Were  I  asked  whether  or  not  I  think  a 
change  to  such  a  system  still  practicable  and  advisable,  I 
should  answer  that  I  do  not  consider  it  impracticable,  and  am 
not  confident  that  it  is  unadvisable;  but  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  avoiding  and  abandoning  a  system.  Abandon- 
ment is  retrogression,  which  of  itself  is  an  evil  in  India,  from 
the  sensation  which  it  excites,  and  the  impression^  with  which 
it  would  be  attended,  of  diminution  of  power.  Our  system 
has  been  established.  The  expense  of  stationing  our  troops  in 
Central  India  has  been  incurred :  were  we  now  to  withdraw 
them,  the  people  would  regard  the  measure  as  a  retreat  and 
loss  of  power,  and  would  be  prepared  for  great  changes. 
Unless  willing  to  abandon  our  supremacy,  we  should  probably 
at  first  have  to  act  occasionally  with  vigor,  and  not  without 
expense,  in  order  to  maintain  our  power,  and  prevent  general 
disturbance.  While,  therefore,  able  to  keep  our  army  at  its 
present  strength,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  leave  our  stations 
in  Central  India  untouched ;  but  if  compelled  by  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  efiect  a  large  reduction  of  force,  the  question  of  dis- 
pensing with  those  stations  may  very  properly  be  taken  into 
consideration. 
2.  Is  it  tliat  your        2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is,  in  some 

mUitMy  force  is  not    degree,  the  case.    It  has  been  too  much  our 

distnbutcd  in  a  way  •       i  /%  t 

the   most  favorable    practice  heretofore  to  disperse  our  army  m 

to  its  efficiency?  single  regiments,  or  small  detachments,  but 

not  so  much  so  of  late  as  formerly.  Were  we  to  have  our  regular 
army  brought  together  in. large  bodies  at  several  chosen  points, 
and  exercised  in  field  operations;  were  we  to  have  a  cheaper 
description  of  force  for  internal  service,  and  to  make  more  use 
of  our  invalids,  converting  them  into  veteran  regiments  for 
garrison  duties,  we  might  probably  have  a  less  expensive  army, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  efficient  one  for  field  service. 
But  if  any  alteration  of  the  distribution  of  our  army  were  now 
suggested,  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  an  expensive 
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afiair  to  buUd  new  stations,  and  is  more  expedient  to  avail 
ourselves  of  such  cantonments  as  already  exist. 
3.  Is  it  that  our        3.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that 

S"!  °i  UtSrjS-'    ^^  government  is  thoroughly  unpopular; 

pular  with  the  ua-    but  this  is  because  it  is  a  government  of 

tives,  as  to  require    conquerors    and  foreigners,    and  not  from 

a  large  army  to  pre-       ,  .      .  n 

serve   the    internal    objections  to  our  system  of    government, 

peace  of  the  country?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  system  is 
popular;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  show  that  any  other  that 
we  could  adopt  would  be  more  so. 

Our  Indian  Government  has  always  labored  to  make  ou^ 
system  of  rule  palatable  to  our  native  subjects.  Various 
changes  have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time  with  this  view, 
and  if  any  one  could  suggest  any  practicable  improvement  ob- 
viously calculated  to  render  our  sway  more  popular,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  carried  into  effect.  Our  system  differs  &om  that 
of  native  governments  principally  in  our  more  elaborate 
judicial  and  police  establishments.  Native  governments  of  the 
present  day  trouble  themselves  less  to  perfect  such  establish<i 
ments  for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects;  but  some  have  a  system 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  predecessors,  which  works 
perhaps  more  efficaciously  than  our  own.  Were  I  as^ed 
whether  the  increased  happiness  of  our  subjects  is  proportionate 
to  the  heavier  expense  of^our  establishments,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  answer  according  to  my  beUef  in  the  negative  ;  but 
it  may  not  be  so  easy  for  us,  as  for  native  governments,  to 
dispense  with  expensive  judicial  establishments.  Every  day 
we  are  called  on  to  increase  them.  To  retrace  our  steps  is 
difficult  and  might  be  exceedingly  injurious.  The  probability 
is  that  we  must  go  on  to  further  expense.  Every  improve- 
ment of  British  India,  connected  with  the  establishment  of  an 
European  population,  will  render  the  administration  of  justice 
more  expensive  to  the  State.  The  most  costly  part  of  our  judi- 
cial establishment  is  the  King's  Court ;  and  the  greater  tho 
necessity  for  English  law,  the  more  expensive  will  our  Pro** 
vincial  Courts  become.    It  ought  not  to  be  an  objection  to  our 
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system  of  government  that  its  chief  characteristic,  as  distm- 
guishing  it  from  that  of  native  rule,  is  the  outlay  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  public  revenue  in  order  to  furnish  justice  to  our 
subjects.  When,  therefore^  I  admit  that  we  do  require  a  large 
army  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  I  ascribe  diis  necessity 
not  to  our  system  of  government,  but  to  the  existence  of  our 
government  We  are  foreign  c(mqueror8^  against  whom  the 
antipathy  of  our  native  subjects  naturally  prevails.  We  hold 
the  country  solely  by  force,  and  by  force  alone  can  we  maintain 
it.  It  is  not  that  the  internal  peace  of  our  own  country  might  not 
possibly  be  preserved  with  a  smaller  army,  but  we  must  be  at 
all  times  prq>ared  to  cope  with  foreign  hostility  and  internal 
disaffection^  and  unless  we  have  the  means  of  subduing  both, 
our  rule  must  be  very  precarious. 
4.  Is  it  that  our        4.  In  all  these  reqiects  we  are  much  the 

2Softh?cS£  «^®  a»  ^®  ^^«  always  been.  The  strength 

necessary  to  the  en-  of  our  army  has  been  limited  generally  by  our 

te*wW.L^p^  r^^^cemHes.    We  hare  maintained  «uaUy 

Bition?  Thai  we  have  as  great  a  force  as  we  could  pay,  not  hold- 

KfS;S  i»g  that  to  be  too  much,  or  even  enough, 

in  our  apprehensions  but  wanting  means  to  entertain  more.    I 

of  dan^,  nicer  in    believe  this  to  have  been  the  only  scale  by 

our   calculations   of       , .  ,   ,  ..i     .  ,         ,  , , 

the  means  of  avert-    which  hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  regu- 

iMf  it ;  more  cautious    late  the  extent  of  our  army.     At  no  period 
of  encounteruur  na-      .        x  *tt^i  i 

rards,  less  ferffle  in    S""^  I  came  to  India  has  the  army  been 

resoiuxjes,    or    less    reduced  on  any  other  ground  than  the  ne- 
conndent    m    them.  •.        r      :i     •  a  . 

and  in  oursdYes  P        cessity  of  reducing  our  expenses.     At  no 

period  has  the  belief  prevailed  that  our 
force  exceeded  the  exigencies  of  the  vast  empire  under  our 
GontroL  At  no  period  has  reduction  been  effected  without 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  men  of  local  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, and  especially  those  who  have  seen  most  of  foreign 
native  states,  that  we  were  incurring  a  risk  which  the  necessity 
of  the  case  alone  would  justify.  After  every  war,  reduction 
has  been  effected;  but  instead  of  continuing  reduction  through- 
out the  state  of  peace,  we  have  had  recourse  to  increase,  under 
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an  admitted  necesshji  before  the  oGcuzTence  of  another  war. 
The  same  neceanty  whidi  has  hitherto  limited  the  extent  of 
our  army^  most  cohtmue  to  do  so*  We  cannot  keep  what  we 
cannot  pay;  and  nnist encounter  hazards,  rather  than  allow  our 
expenditore  continually  to  exceed  our  income.  But  if  Bjay  one, 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  India,  and  competent  to  discern 
the  accidents  to  which  we  are  liable,  were  now  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  the  force  required  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
power,  without  reference  to  financial  difficulties,  the  probability, 
the  certainty  perhaps  I  might  say,  is  that  he  would  fix  it  at  an 
amount  exceeding  what  we  have.  What  commander-in-chief 
has  ever  pronounced  the  Indian  army  more  than  adequate,  or 
has  not  repeatedly  urged  the  neoessily  of  increase  or  the  inexpe- 
diency of  reduction?  What  government  has  ever  reduced  the 
army  ^m  any  other  motive  than  financial  necessity?  It  can- 
not justly  be  supposed,  that  this  universal  feeling  proceeds  fiK>m 
a  wanton  desire  to  increase  the  army  without  cause.  Who  that 
is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  India  does  not  at  this  moment 
feel  tliat  we  should  be  the  better  for  more  European  troops^  if 
we  could  afibrd  to  pay  them?  The  time  has  not  yet  come, 
and  probably  never  will  come,  when  we  can  limit  our  military 
force  in  India  by  any  other  scale  than  that  of  our  pecuniary 
resources,  beyond  which  it  would  obviously  be  folly  and  ruin 
to  attempt  to  maintain  an  army  permanently,  although  in  time 
of  war,  and  during  emergencies,  it  may  be  unavoidable. 

5    If   the  e  **  ^  ^^  ^^*  mean  to  assume  that  there  is  to 

causes,  whether  of  be  no  difference  between  a  war  and  a  peace 
aj^iiJnSh  establishment  in  our  army  in  India.  There 
render  it  unsafe,  or    always  has  been,  and  naturally  ever  will  be, 

in  any  r^pect  inex-  ^  considerable  difference.  At  the  end  of 
pedient,  to  maintain  , 

somewhat  similarpro.    every  war  we  reduce  our  army  as  mucn  as 

portions  between  a  geems  consistent  with  safety.  Since  the 
war  and  peace  esta-     ,    .  •       i     t»         i  xt-«.j     c 

bKshment   in  India    last  war,  m  the  Bengal  army,  one-third  ot 

which  are  usually  ob-  our  regular  infantry,  one-fourth  of  omr  re- 
served in  the  states  ,  ,  i.  ir  r  ^„«  :.«^^*^l«« 
of  Europe,  it  is  de-    S^^   cavahy,    one-half  of   our  irregular 

sirable  that  the  na-    cavalrv;  and  one-fourth,  I  think,  of  our 
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tare  of  such  pecu-  foot  artillery,  have  been  reduced,  exclusive 
S^tKd  ei!  of  reductions  of  local  and  provincial  corps, 
plaine£  and  other  charges.    Nevertheless  there  arc 

peculiarities  of  permanent  operation  in  our 
Indian  Empire  which  widely  distinguish  it  from  any  European 
state.  It  is  an  empire  of  conquest,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people 
are  not  with  us.  We  must  be  prepared  to  ineet  sudden  warfare ; 
we  must  be  able  to  oppose  external  enemies  and  to  maintain 
internal  subjection.  From  the  people  we  can  derive  no  aid. 
We  can  have  no  militia,  no  conscription,  no  press,  no  volunteer 
corps,  no  levy  en  masse  in  our  favor  in  a  case  of  emergency. 
Reinforcements  from  England  might  arrive  too  tardily. 
Recruits  raised  in  India  could  not  be  manufactured  into  soldiers 
soon  enough.  Our  native  army  is  composed  of  mere  mer- 
cenaries, and  must  be  trained  for  war  before  the  exigency 
arises.  There  iS  another  peculiarity  in  our  situation.  We 
cannot  reduce  our  army  by  regiments,  that  is,  we  cannot 
disband  our  officers  and  put  them  on  half-pay  as  in  Europe. 
No  officer  could  be  condemned  to  live  on  half-pay  in  the 
climate  of  India.  The  hardship,  we  know,  is  severe  even  in 
Europe.  We  cannot,  therefore,  raise  a  number  of  regiments  in 
time  of  war,  and  disband  them  in  peace.  The  full  charge  of 
the  officers  at  least  must  be  permanent;  and  although  they 
might  by  degrees  be  absorbed  in  other  regiments  of  the  army, 
even  that  arrangement  would  be  found  very  disheartening  to 
the  whole  body.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  as  a 
system,  that  duiing  war  none  but  temporary  regiments  should 
be  raised,  and  these  might  be  assigned  to  internal  duties, 
having  no  officers  permanently  posted  to  them,  and  not  above 
three  to  do  duty  with  them;  but  we  have  always  been  without 
any  system  long  in  operation,  because  our  government  is  con- 
tinually changing.  The  system  of  increasing  our  army  has 
been  the  only  permanent  one,  for  in  that  the  whole  army  has 
always  been  interested,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  deny  the 
necessity.  But  the  predominating  cause  which  makes  it  im- 
possible with  safety  to  place  our  army  on  a  very  low  peace 
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establishment,  is  the  precariousness  of  our  existence  as  a  power 
in  India  if  we  relinquish  the  means  of  maintaining  awe  among 
our  subjects,  as  well  as  among  foreign  states,  through  the 
influence  of  a  military  force  believed  to  be  irresistible.  Without 
this  we  should  invite  opposition,  hostility,  and  insurrection, 
which,  if  successful,  might  spread  like  wildflre,  and  rapidly 
involve  our  whole  Indian  Empire  in  conflagration  and  destruc- 
tion. The  maintenance,  therefore,  of  the  largest  army  that  we 
can  aflbrd  to  pay  is  perhaps  the  most  economical  system  that 
we  could  adopt. 

The  surprising  circumstance  that  our  armies  have  increased 
as  our  enemies  have  been  subdued,  may  be  accounted  for  in 
several  ways: 

1.  In  time  of  war  we  have  increased  our  force,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  we  have  found  ample  employment  for  a  portion  of 
the  increase. 

2.  Every  successful  war  has  extended  our  territory  and  the 
sphere  of  our  superintendence,  and  caused  a  necessity  for  a 
larger  force  to  cover  a  space  more  widely  spread. 

3.  A  successful  war  has  sometimes  brought  us  into  contact 
with  new  powers,  of  whom  we  previously  took  no  notice,  but 
by  whom  subsequently  the  extent  of  our  army  has  been 
influenced  always  towards  increase. 

4.  The  increase  of  resources  attendant  on  successful  wars  has 
encouraged  us  to  maintain  the  increased  force  of  which  the 
necessity  has  been  admitted. 

5.  It  may  be  added  that  the  increase  has  been  found  neces- 
sary sometimes  when  there  has  been  no  increase  of  resources  to 
meet  it,  the  necessity  arising  out  of  the  character  shown  by 
the  enemy  in  thC  preceding  war. 

Instances  may  be  adduced  of  the  operation  of  these  various 
causes.  After  the  destruction  of  Tippoo  and  the  revival  of  the 
Mysore  state,  we  furnished  a  force  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Mysore  territories.  The  completion  of  our  alliance  with  the 
Nizam  increased  the  forces  to  be  maintained  in  his  dominions, 
and  caused  troops  to  be  posted  in  the  ceded  districts.     Our 
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aUkoce  witk  the  Feishwa  in  1802  caused  a  sabadiarj  team  to 
be  ftadoned  pemwnfutly  in  big  tezntones.  Oar  alliance  with 
the  Ghuckowar  bad  a  similar  e£E»t.  The  sooeeas  of  the  war  of 
1803y  1804,  1805^  and  1806,  caused  us  to  occupy  several 
military  stationa  bqfond  the  Jmnsa,  and  brou^t  us  into 
ooAtact  with  the  SiUis,  the  Bajpoots,  and  the  Jants,  all  warlike 
tnbei,  between  whom  and  our  firontier  the  Mahratta  poeses- 
sicns  before  interrened.  The  negotiations  of  1808  and  1809 
bionght  the  Sikha  between  the  Sutkg  and  Jumna  under  our  pro- 
tection, and  carried  our  military  frontier  to  the  Sutlej.  Then 
the  power  of  the  ruler  of  Lahore  in  immediate  contact  with  us 
became  a  new  object  of  our  vigilant  attention  and  precau- 
tion. The  Goorkha  war  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  made  us 
acquainted  with  a  formidable  power,  whose  military  strength 
was  previously  unknown  and  ^r^ously  underrated.  Then, 
for  the  first  time  in  India,  we  had  recourse  to  superiority  of 
numbers  to  overpower  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  our  enemy, 
combined  with  the  natural  advantages  of  his  defensive  positions. 
At  the  close  of  that  war  we  occupied  the  conquered  Hill 
Provinces  with  new  troops,  and  lined  our  frontier  on  the  plains 
towards  Nepal  with  military  stations.  Our  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Nagpoor  rendered  it  neoess^ary  to  supply  a  subsidiary  force 
for  that  state.  The  war  of  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  led  to  the 
military  occupation  of  Bajpootana  and  Malwab,  including  the 
Saugur  and  Nerbudda  territories,  and  caused  the  occupation  of 
four  additional  large  stations,  as  well  as  many  of  a  smaller  class. 
The  Burman  war,  by  the  acquisition  of  Assam,  Arrakan,  and 
the  Tenasserim  coast,  has  been  attended  with  fresh  calls  for 
troops.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  our  eastern  firontier 
required  only  a  native  battalion^  of  which  oneN?ing  was  posted 
at  Dacca  and  the  other  at  Chittagong.  Let  this  force  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  now  occupies  the  same  frontier,  including 
our  conquests  from  the  Burmans,  and  the  difference  will  show 
the  manner  in  which  our  army  increases  by  success.  On  the 
Bombay  side  of  India  most  of  our  principal  military  stations 
have  been  formed  since  1802,  and  we  have  by  degrees  brought 
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ouiselves  in  contact  with  Sind^  and  nanowljr  escaped  a  war 
with  that  pcnrer,  which,  had  it  taken  place  and  been  socceasfol, 
would  hare  involved  us  in  new  relations  and  requiied  more 
tro<^  The  Bombay  annj  haa  been  gieatlj  increaaed  since  the 
war  of  1817  and  1818,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
admiasion  that  eaq>anaon  of  dominion  requires  extension  of  mili- 
tary occopatiiCHi;  for  otherwise,  aa  the  conquest  of  the  Peishwa's 
territory  did  not  bnng  the  Bombay  Gbvemment  into  contact 
with  any  great  power  whose  hostihty  might  be  dangerous, 
there  would  not,  prima  fadtf  have  seemed  to  be  any  reason 
for  the  increase  oS,  its  army.  Neither  was  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment tempted  to  this  increase  by  any  superfluity  of  re- 
sources; for  great  as  has  been  its  acqniation  of  territory  by 
the  Peishwa'a  downfall^  there  is  an  immense  deficit  in  its  income 
bebw  its  expenditure.  Some  supposed  necessity  must  have 
existed,  of  which  the  local  authorities  must  be  held  to  be  the 
best  judges,  for  an  increase  which,  in  ordinary  calculation,  at  a 
distance,  would  not  perhaps  have  appeared  to  be  either  necessary 
or  expedient.  I  am  not^  for  my  own  part,  arguing  that  the 
Bombay  army  is  too  large  for  what  it  has  to  protect.  I  doubt 
whether,  as  a  separate  army  for  the  service  of  its  own  Presidency, 
it  is  large  enougk  But  it  is  possible  that  our  army  has  been 
sometimes  unnecessarily  increased,  owing  to  our  having  separate 
presidencies,  separate  govemm&itv,  separate  armies,  and  sepa- 
rate commanders^  when  any  actual  exigency  miglit  have  been 
provided  for  by  a  suitable  distribution  of  the  armies  of  the 
Presidencies,  as  if  they  had  been  oney  for  the  general  service  of 

Every  war  has  led  to  a  permanent  increase  of  our  army. 
Sometimes  our  conquests  have  furnished  resources  for  the  pay- 
ment of  that  increase^  sometimes  not.  If  we  had  only  external 
enemies  to  think  of,  the  advance  of  our  military  frontier  would 
not  necessarily  be  attended  with  an  increase  of  force.  Our 
stations  would  in  that  case  be  removed  from  the  old  to  the 
new  frontier.  But  the  whole  of  our  territory  being  a  con- 
quered and  hostile  country,  we  cannot  afibrd  to  leave  bare  that 
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which  remains  in  our  rear.  In  1803  our  great  military  stations 
in  the  North-Western  Provinces  were  on  the  Ganges.  In  1806 
they  were  advanced  beyond  the  Jumna,  but  we  could  not  re- 
linquish our  stations  on  the  Gtmges.  Cawnpore  remains  to 
this  day  one  of  our  largest  stations.  In  1809  our  military 
frontier  was  advanced  to  the  Sutlej,  and  Meerut,  and  subse- 
quently Kumaul,  became  large  stations  of  the  head-quarters  of 
generals  of  division,  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  the 
north-west  frontier;  but  we  could  not  abandon  the  stations  of 
Agra,  Muttra,  and  Dihlee,  formed  in  1806  with  a  view  to  the 
powers  of  Central  India,  and  these  are  still  considerable  stations, 
although  since  1817  Central  India  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
occupied  by  our  own  troops. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  argue  that  every  station  at  any  time 
occupied  has  been  indispensable;  but  it  is  evident  tiiat  it  has 
been  so  considered,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  by  competent 
authorities.  Lord  Lake  advanced  our  stations  to  the  Jumna. 
Sir  George  Hewett  made  Meerut  one  of  our  principal  stations. 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  formed  our  sta- 
tions in  Rajpootana  and  Malwah. 

Among  the  causes  of  increase  in  our  army,  it  is  evident  that 
we  require  more  men  to  do  those  things  that  could  formerly  be 
done  with  less.  While  we  have  been  extending  our  dominion 
in  India,  several  military  powers  have  arisen,  several  disciplined 
armies  have  been  formed.  At  first  our  discipline  operated  like 
magic;  but  the  native  powers  have  learned  the  art  from  us; 
and  although  we  retain  our  superiority,  it  is  not  in  the  same 
immeasurable  degree.  Sindia's  formidable  force  of  disciplined 
infantry  and  artillery,  as  well  as  that  of  other  Mahratta  powers, 
was  created  after  tlie  establishment  of  our  power  in  India.  It 
was  defeated  by  Lord  Lake  and  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
but  not  without  hard  fighting.  It  is  probable  that  the  army 
which  won  the  battle  of  Plassey  would  have  been  overwhelmed 
at  Assye.  The  Goorkha  is  another  purely  military  power, 
which  has  got  up  and  formed  an  army  admirably  disciplined  in 
imitation  of  ours,  without  foreign  aid,  and  thoroughly  national, 
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and  this  entirely  since  our  government  was  established  over  a 
great  portion  of  India.  About  1770  we  sent  five  companies  of 
Sepoys,  under  a  captain,  on  a  hostile  expedition  into  the 
Nepal  country .^  They  took  and  kept  possession  of  Mukwan- 
poor  and  Etounda,  and  nothing  dared  to  oppose  them.  The 
Goorkha  Government  was  not  then  established  in  Nepal. 
Were  we  to  send  five  companies  into  Nepal  now  for  any  hostile 
purpose  they  would  instantly  be  annihilated.  To  war  with 
Nepal  in  1814  and  1815  we  employed  forty  thousand  men,  ahd 
in  several  instances  failed.  For  the  purpose  of  forcing  an  entry 
into  Nepal  Proper  in  1815  and  1816,  which  we  failed  to  ac- 
complish in  1814  and  1815,  we  had  sixteen  thousand  men, 
including  several  European  regiments,  under  our  favorite 
general,  and  then  the  entry  was  effected,  not  by  any  attempt  to 
force  the  passes  that  were  defended,  but  by  a  wise  and  fortunate 
experiment,  which  must,  however,  have  failed  had  it  been 
opposed,  owing  to  which  we  turned  the  enemy  and  gained  a 
footing  in  the  mountains  by  a  surprise.  Many  more  improbable 
revolutions  have  happened  than  that.  The  Goorkha  power 
may  some  day  lord  it  over  the  plains  between  the  hills  and  the 
Ganges  in  consequence  of  our  downfall,  whether  promoted  by 
them  or  produced  entirely  by  other  causes.  The  power  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  the  ruler  of  Lahore,  is  another  which  has 
greatly  advanced  since  we  came  in  contact  with  him.  In 
1806  I  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  his  capital,  not  to  him, 
although  he  was  there,  but  to  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  who  was 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Runjeet  Singh  was  then 
comparatively  so  insignificant  that  he  was  not  noticed  in  the 
instructions  that  I  received.  His  power,  his  army,  his  re- 
sources have  from  that  time  to  this  been  continually  on  the 
increase;  not  the  Punjab  alone,  but  Cashmere,  Mooltan, 
Attock,  Peshawur,  and  many  other  conquests  of  inferior  note, 
have  been  subjected  to  his  dominion :  and  if  it  were  necessary 
to  attack  him,  we  should  have  to  put  forth  our  utmost  strength. 
We  should  certainly  use  a  greater  force  than  we  brought 
together  in  1809,  when  a  war  with  Runjeet  Singh  seemed  pro- 
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bable»  and  ire  should  do  00  -with  good  Teftsoo,  ts  faiB  power  has 
vasdjr  increased.  We  should,  beyond  doubt,  employ  a  larger 
aimy  than  that  with  which  Lord  Lake  advanced  into  the  Punjab, 
when  he  had  the  probable  prospect  of  contending  with  Holkar 
and  Euojeet  Singh  united.  Bnnjeet  Singh  has  imitated  the 
Mahrattas,  and  has  his  troops  disdplined  by  Europeans.  For 
obvicwB  reasons  he  has  ptefened  Ftendxmen  and  other  foreign- 
ea  to  EngHfibmen. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  a  combination  of  the  eereral  causes 
stated,  but  whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  manifest  firom  all  past 
experience  that  calls  are  constantly  made  at  most  of  our  stations 
for  an  addition  of  force,  while  no  one  of  experience  can  be  found 
to  say  that  what  we  maintain,  on  the  whole,  is  superfluous. 

That  it  may  be  beyond  our  means  is  another  affiiir,  and  if 
that  prove  to  be  really  the  case,  security  must  yield  to  necessity; 
and  it  will  become  the  duly  of  our  local  governments  to 
consider  how,  with  the  least  ixijury,  our  army  can  be  reduced 
within  the  limits  of  our  resources.  But  this  is  the  last  of  our 
establishments  that  we  can  wisely  reduce,  and  every  other  de- 
partment ought  first  to  be  mibjected  to  ev&rj  possible  retrench- 
ment 

It  is  of  course  almost  impossible  to  say  that  a  certain  number 
of  regiments  are  indispensable,  or  that  a  certain  number  are 
sufficient;  but  while  it  is  doubtful  that  the  force  which  we  have 
is  sufficient^  there  seems  to  be  no  better  criterion  for  regulat- 
ing its  extent  than  the  amount  of  our  resources.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  any  permanent  increase  was  ever  admitted 
without  a  strict  calculation  showing  ihat  our  means  were  com- 
petent to  maintain  it;  which  being  shown,  that  competency 
ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  be  counteracted  by  increase 
of  expenditure  in  other  departments.  This  precision,  carefully 
attended  to  at  all  the  Presidencies  without  deviation,  would 
have  kept  our  expenditure  within  our  income,  and  would  have 
saved  us  from  the  embarrassment  which  we  at  jvesent  sufier 
from  the  necessity  of  reduction^  and  the  difficoity  of  selecting 
the  proper  olyects  for  its  accomplishment. 
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CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  INDIAN  AEMY. 

IMay  16, 1835.] 

[In  tliis  Miimte,  vnttea  aft;er  8ir  Chsrles  Metcalfe  liad  assixmed  the 
Goyemor-GeneralBhip,  the  opinions  rdatife  to  the  insecBnty  of  our  ladiaii 
Empire,  ^bnoed  at  in  the  preoeding  papei;  are  emphatacallj  and  unreservedly 
declared.  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  spoken  more  lightly  of  iiiese  dangers 
than  the  Indian  civilian  conld  conceive  to  be  jnstiEed  by  a  reference  to 
all  the  circmnstances  of  onr  actual  position;*  but  he  had  seen  peril  where 
Metcalfe  conld  not  see  it,  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  The  passage 
at  page  197,  relative  to  ihe  diffosicmof  knoiriedge,  irill  be  read  with  so 
common  pleasnre.] 

The  Bight  Honorable  the  late  GoyemoF-General,  in  a 
minute  dated  the  13th  March,  has  recorded  his  sentiments 
regarding  the  composition  of  the  army  of  India,  and  the  method 
to  render  it  more  efficient. 

In  the  commencement  of  thai  Minute  his  Lordship  has 
entered  on  the  question  of  the  danger  of  otir  podtion  in  India, 
and  although  he  has,  I  think,  underrated  it  in  some  respects, 
the  sum  of  his  remarks  tends  to  show  that  we  are  in  such 
danger  as  is  incalculable. 

*  There  is  no  parallel  of  this  in  of  onr  position.  Lcffd  Wellesley  and 
the  antecedents  of  Indian  history,  liord  Minto  were  much  more  sen- 
It  is  oommonly  the  home-bred  states-  sUde  of  danger  than  Sir  John  Shore 
man  who  is  most  alive  to  the  dangers  or  Sir  George  Barlow. 
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His  Lordship  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  danger  from 
native  powers,  because  there  is  no  chief  with  any  semblance  of 
military  force;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  Runjeet  Singh,  nor 
of  Sindia,  nor  of  the  Goorkhas  (a  nation  of  disciplined 
soldiers),  nor  of  Holkar,  nor  of  the  Burmans,  nor  of  many 
other  powers,  who,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  as  to  each  other, 
have  all  the  materials  of  military  force  according  to  their 
means,  of  which  we  might  be  made  aware  very  speedily  if 
there  were  any  favorable  occasion  for  its  display  against  us. 
We  must  not  imagine,  because  we  are  now  at  peace  and  appa- 
rently invincible,  that  there  is  no  military  power  that  could  be 
arrayed  against  us  in  the  event  of  troubles  and  disasters.  The 
difficulties  that  we  had  to  contend  with,  and  the  exertions  that 
we  were  compelled  to  make,  when  we  had  the  Goorkhas  and 
the  Burmans  singly  to  combat,  ought  to  satisfy  us  that  we  may 
again  be  involved  in  embarrassments  which  would  add  greatly 
to  the  moral  strength  of  every  power  in  India  disposed  to 
enter  the  field  as  an  enemy.  Except  the  mental  effect,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  produced  by  our  ultimate  success  in 
our  former  wars  with  these  powers,  they  arc  as  strong  as  they 
ever  were ;  the  Goorkhas,  I  believe,  stronger,  owing  to  their 
incessant  attention  to  the  perfection  of  their  military  efficiency, 
and  to  the  admirable  system  by  which  every  man  in  the  nation 
is  made  a  disciplined  soldier.  It  may  be  said  that  they  cannot 
cope  with  us  in  the  plains,  and  single-handed;  if  we  could 
bring  all  our  resources  against  them,  they  most  probably  could 
not.  This  would  not,  however,  be  from  any  want  of  energy  or 
of  discipline  on  their  part,  but  from  our  superiority  in  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  every  other  arm;  in  some  respects  in  skill  and 
efficiency,  in  others  in  numbers.  But  neither  have  we  any 
right  to  expect  that  the  war  would  be  single-handed,  nor  can 
we  calculate  on  its  being  earned  on  in  the  plains.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  an  offensive  war,  in  which  the  Goorkhas  would 
have  all  the  advantages  of  their  mountains,  and  our  difficulties 
bo  accordingly  increased.  A  merely  defensive  war  would  be 
to  us  nearly  the  same  as  a  defeat.    It  would  be  a  change,  and 
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an  evidence  of  weakness  which  our  power  could  hardly  survive. 
It  is  not,  therefore^  enough  to  say  that  one  power,  single-handed, 
is  a  match  for  us.  We  should  not  be  here,  if  any  were.  The 
question  is,  can  we  conquer  them  all  at  once?  for  the  power  to 
do  that  is  necessary  for  our  safety. 

Our  danger  does  not  lie  in  the  military  force  alone  of 
native  states,  but  in  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  actuated 
towards  us;  and  still  more  in  the  spirit  of  our  subjects  from 
one  end  of  India  to  the  other.  We  have  no  hold  on  their 
affections;  more  than  that,  disaffection  is  universal.  So  that 
what  to  a  power  supported  by  the  affections  of  its  subjects 
would  be  a  slight  disaster,  might  to  us  be  an  irreparable 
calamity.  The  little  reverse  which  we  met  with  at  Bamoo,  in 
the  Burman  war,  sounded  throughout  India  like  our  repulse 
at  the  first  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  magnified  and  exaggerated  as 
if  it  had  been  our  death-knell.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was 
said  to  have  been  killed,  and  the  Governor-General  to  have  put 
an  end  to  himself  in  despair  by  swallowing  pounded  diamonds. 
Bamoo  became  so  celebrated,  that  although  the  place  is  an 
insignificant  one  in  the  district  of  Chittagong,  in  our  own  ter- 
ritory, rtver  before  generally  heard  of,  the  word  is  now  used 
by  the  natives  as  the  name  of  the  Burman  Empire,  or  of  any 
place  to  the  eastward  beyond  sea ;  and  an  idea  of  something 
formidable  and  dreadful  is  attached  to  it. 

Some  say  that  our  empire  in  India  rests  on  opinion,  others- 
on  main  force.  It  in  fact  depends  on  both.  We  could 
not  keep  the  country  by  opinion  if  we  had  not  a  considerable 
force ;  and  no  force  that  we  could  pay  would  be  sufficient  if  it 
were  not  aided  by  the  opinion  of  our  invincibility.  Our  force 
does  not  operate  so  much  by  its  actual  strength  as  by  the  im- 
pression which  it  produces,  and  that  impression  is  the  opinion 
by  which  we  hold  India. 

Internal  insurrection,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
dangers,  or,  rather,  becomes  so  when  the  means  of  quelling  it 
are  at  a  distance.  It  is  easy  to  decide  it,  because  insurgents 
may  not  have  the  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  of  a  r^ular  army; 
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but  it  becomes  seriouB  if  we  have  not  those  mateorials  at  hand. 
Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  our  weakness  in  the  absence 
of  a  military  force,  evai  when  it  is  not  far  removed,  than  the 
history  of  such,  insurrections  as  have  occurred.    The  civil 
power  and  all  semblance  of  the  existence  of  our  government 
are  instantly  swept  away  by  the  torrent.    We  need  not  go  far 
back  to  show  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  of 
BritiA  India,  within  a  forced  march  &om  one  of  the  largest 
^f  our  military  stations,  our  government  was  subverted  through- 
out a  considerable  extent  of  territory;  our  magistrates,  with  all 
the  power  that  they  could  collect,  driven  like  chaff  before  the 
wind,  and  an  insurrectionary  authority  established  by  a  handful 
of  men  proclaiming  the  overthrow  of  our  dominion,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  in  the  person  of  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  fimatics.    This  state  of  things  continued  for  several 
days,  until  the  insurrection  was  suppressed  by  the  application 
of  military  force,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  it  might  have  proceeded,  so  completely  were  the  in- 
surgents masters  of  the  neighbouring  country.     As  the  spirit 
of  insurrection  is  catching,  this  afiair  was  soon  followed  by  an 
insurrection  of  the  Dangur  Goles^  a  race  previously  ord«rIy  and 
submis^ve,  and  remarkable  for  industrious  and  laborious  habits 
out  of  their  own  country.     No  sooner  had  insurrection  broken 
•out  than  it  spread  like  wildfire.     Not  a  Cole  in  the  country 
was  free  from  the  infection.     All  the  inhabitants  of  other 
descriptions,  the  Rajah  and  a  few  chiefs  excepted,  who  had 
strongholds  or  military  means  for  their  protection,  were  mas- 
sacred or  expelled.    The  officers  of  our  administration  and 
every  sign  of  our  government  quickly  disappeared.    For  a 
long  time  all  the  force  that  could  be  found  on  our  part  was  not 
only  inadequate  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  but,  although  in 
able  hands,  could  hardly  resist  it,  and  could  not  prevent  its 
spreading,  or  do  more  than  check  it  at  one  point*    It  required 
several  months  and  a  large  force  to  put  down  this  insurrection; 
but  that  of  the  Chooans,  another  wild  raoe,  soon  followed,  which 
baffled  the  fint  force  and  the  second  force  employed,  and  kept 
us  engaged  for  many  months  abo  before  it  was  extinguished. 
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Had  all  then  inaiitreetioiiB  happened  at  oncey  oi  any  of  ihem 
at  a  lame  when  we  oonld  not  have  brought  troops  against  them, 
they  might  have  been  exceedingly  embarraaaingi  and  the  exto^ 
to  which  they  might  have  piooeeded,  or  the  danger  with  whidl 
they  might  have  beea  attended^  cannot  now  be  caloakted. 
These  things  happened  in  countnes  which  had  been  long  undmr 
our  dominion;  and  although  able  reports  have  been  written  as 
to  the  causes,  they  have  never  to  my  mind  been  satisfactoxily 
explained,  according  to  any  motives  or  eiq)ectations  by  which 
men  would  rationally  have  been  guided  und^  the  circumstances 
then  existing.  In  each  case^  in  my  opinion,  the  actual  cause 
was  habitual  disa&ction,  operated  upon  by  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection, excited  by  false  notions  that  the  time  was  favorable  for 
success.  The  alleged  causes  elicited  by  investigation,  if  they 
were  causes  at  all^  were  merely  sparks  applied  to  combustiUes 
previously  existing. 

I  have  noticed  these  circumstances  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
what  I  have  probably  said  more  than  once  on  form^  occasions^ 
because  the  prevalent  disaffection  of  our  subjects,  the  uncex^ 
tainty  under  which  we  hold  any  part  of  our  Indian  possessionSi 
without  the  presence  or  immediate  vicinity  of  a  military  force; 
the  utter  inability  of  our  dvil  establishments  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  insurrection,  tiieir  consternation  and  helpleamess  when  it 
begins  to  roar,  constitute  in  reality  the  greatest  of  our  dangers 
in  India;  without  which  a  Russian  invasion,  or  any  other  in- 
vasion, might,  I  doubt  not,  be  successfully  met  and  repulsed. 
The  authority  of  the  late  Governor-General,  in  deriding  in* 
ternal  disaffection  and  insurrection,  as  if  they  were  quite  con* 
temptible,  must  have  great  weight,  the  more  because  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  our  rulers  to  see  such  opinions  supp(»ied  by  such 
authority.  DiBknag  totally  from  those  opinions,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  siffeeX  to  facts  of  recent  occurrence.  What  hap» 
pened  in  tiie  Barasut,  Bamghur,  and  Jungul  Mehal  districts» 
may  happen  in  any  other  part  of  our  country,  without  any 
other  cause  than  the  disafEbction  already  existing  everywhere^ 

Persons  unacquainted  with  our  position  in  Jbdia  might 
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tlnow  in  our  teeth  that  this  disBflkctioii  is  the  oonaequenoe  of 
bad  goTemment,  and  many  anu»g  us,  connecting  the  two  ideas 
togedier,  aie  lelnctant  to  credit  the  existence  of  general  dis- 
aflfection.  But  this  feeling  is  qmte  natmal  without  any  mis- 
government.  Instead  of  being  excited  by  our  misrule,  it  i%  I 
beHeve,  in  a  great  dqppee,  mollified  by  our  good  government. 
It  exists  because  the  domination  of  strangers — in  every  respect 
strangers — ^in  country,  in  color,  in  dress,  in  manners,  in  habits, 
in  religion,  must  be  odious.  It  is  less  acdve  than  it  might  be, 
because  it  is  evident  to  all  that  we  endeavour  to  govern  well, 
and  that  whatever  harm  our  government  does  proceeds  firom 
ignorance  or  mistake,  and  not  from  any  wilful  injustice  or 
oppression. 

Although  Lord  William  Bentinck  appears  to  despise  the 
dangers  of  either  foreign  foes  or  internal  insurrection  in  India, 
his  Lordship  admits  some  things  which  are  quite  sufficient  to 
show  that  danger  exists.  He  admits  that  we  have  no  hold  on 
the  affections  of  our  subjects;  that  our  native  army  is  taken 
from  a  disafiected  population;  that  our  European  soldiery  are 
too  few  to  be  of  much  avail  against  any  extensive  plan  of  in- 
surrection. This  is  quite  enough,  and  more  than  I  have 
hitherto  alluded  to;  for  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  disaffection  in  our  army,  without  seeing  at  once 
the  full  force  of  our  danger.  As  long  as  our  native  army  is 
faithful,  and  we  can  pay  enough  of  it,  we  can  keep  India  in 
order  by  its  instrumentdity;  but  if  the  instrument  should  turn 
against  us,  where  would  be  the  British  power?  Echo  answers, 
where?  It  is  impossible  to  support  a  sufficient  army  of  Euro- 
peans to  take  the  place  of  our  native  army. 

The  late  Governor-General  appears  also  to  adopt,  in  some 
.measure,  the  just  remark  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  ^^  in  an 
empire  like  that  of  India  we  are  always  in  danger,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  the  form  in  which  it  may  approach.*' 
This  sentiment  expresses  the  reality  of  the  case  in  perhaps 
the  truest  manner,  and  I  will  not  longer  dwell  on  this  part  of 
ihesuljeot. 
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His  Lordship,,  however,  sees  furiher  danger  in  the  spread  of 
knowledge  and  the  operations  of  the  Press.  I  do  not,  for  my 
own  part,  anticipate  danger  as  a  certain  consequence  from  these 
causes.  I  see  so  much  danger  in  the  ignorance,  fimaticisin,  and 
barbarism  of  our  subjects,  that  I  rest  on  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge some  hope  of  greater  strength  and  security.  Men  will  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  good  and  evil  of  our  rule;  and  if 
the  good  predominate,  they  will  know  that  they  may  lose  by  a 
change.  Without  reckoning  on  the  affection  of  any,  it  seems 
probable  that  those  of  the  natives  who  would  most  deprecate 
and  least  promote  our  overtiurow,  would  be  the  best-informed 
and  most  enlightened  among  them,  unless  they  had  themselves, 
individually,  ambitious  dreams  of  power.  If,  however,  the 
extension  of  knowledge  is  to  be  a  new  source  of  danger — and  I 
will  not  pretend  confidentiy  to  predict  tiie  contrary — it  is  one 
altogether  unavoidable.  It  is  our  duty  to  extend  knowledge 
whatever  may  be  the  result;  and  spread  it  would,  even  if  we 
impeded  it.  The  time  is  passed  when  the  operations  of  the 
Press  could  be  effectually  restrained,  even  if  that  course  would 
be  any  source  of  safety,  which  must  be  very  doubtful.  Nothing 
so  precarious  could  in  prudence  be  trusted  to.  If,  therefore, 
increase  of  danger  be  really  to  be  apprehended  from  increase  of 
knowledge,  it  is  what  we  must  cheerfully  submit  to.  We 
must  not  try  to  avert  it,  and  if  we  did  we  should  ML 

His  Lordship  considers  our  greatest  danger  to  lie  in  an 
invasion  from  the  north-west,  led  by  the  Russians.  He  sup- 
poses a  force  of  20,000  Russian  infantry  and  100,000  Asiatic 
cavalry  to  have  arrived  on  our  north-western  frontier.  Sup- 
posing such  a  case,  with  the  time  which  we  should  have  for 
preparation,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
the  Russian  infantry;  easily  I  should  say,  if  there  were  no 
danger  of  internal  insurrection  at  such  a  crisis.  The  100,000 
cavalry  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  manage,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  collecting  an  equal  force  of  that  arm.  But  is  there 
no  impossibility  of  collecting  such  a  force  against  us?  I  doubt 
the  practicability  of  assembling  such  an  immense  body.    Are 
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all  lo  be  on  one  mde?  Is  there  to  be  no  boptifity  to  ihe  Bus- 
mMxm  in  their  progrees?  Is  every  dbanoe  to  tnm  up  in  their 
fiiTor?  If  it  ivece  possible  to  collect  such  m  £>ice|  how  is  it  to 
be  fed  and  supported?  At  whose  cost?  Not  at  that  of  Russia 
or  any  other  power,  that  being  utterly  impractioable  fitun  want 
of  means.  Solely  dun  at  the  cost  of  the  countdes  through 
which  it  had  to  pass.  If  this  were  possible,  it  would  at  least 
destroy  those  countries,  and  the  Rusdan  in&ntry  would  be 
starved  to  death  by  the  operations  of  its  allied  cavalry.  All 
ipeoulations,  however,  v^arding  our  military  defence  against 
a  RiiBBJan  invasion  may  be  te&ij  postponed  imtil  we  Icnow 
more  on  the  subject.  It  cannot  oome  on  so  suddenly  as  to 
prevent  preparation  to  the  utmost  extent  that  our  resources  will 
allow;  and  preparation  fer  such  an  event  must  be  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  any  that  our  means  could  afibrd  without  the 
immediato  approach  of  the  event^  or  for  any  length  of  time. 
Reserving  suitable  measures  until  we  have  xeason  to  apprehend 
that  we  shall  have  to  meet  this  danger,  we  have,  in  the  mean 
time,  without  reference  to  such  a  course,  ample  reasons  for 
patting  our  army  on  the  most  efficient  footing,  and  for  in- 
caneasing  it  to  any  ertent  that  our  finanoefl  will  bear.  The 
measures  proposed  in  the  late  Gkyvemor-General's  minute, 
appear  to  me  to  £dl  far  short  of  what  would  be  requisite  at 
tiie  crisb  which  he  contemplates. 

Considezing  the  possible  disaffection  of  our  native  army  as 
oiur  only  intfiTial  danger,  and  the  want  of  physical  strength  and 
moral  enea^  as  rendering  them  unable  to  contend  with  an 
European  enemy,  his  Lordship  proposes  that  the  European 
portion  of  our  army  should  be  one-fourth,  and  eventually  one- 
third,  in  proportion  to  the  stzengtii  of  our  native  army.  He 
considers  this  as  requiring  a  force  of  30,000  Europeans  in 
India.  In  the  expediency  of  having  at  least  this  force  of 
Europeans,  even  in  ordinary  times,  I  entirely  concur ;  that  is, 
if  we  can  pay  them.  But  the  limit  to  this,  and  every  other 
part  of  our  force,  must  be  regulated  by  our  means.  If  we 
attempted  to  fix  it  according  to  our  wants,  we  should  soon  be 
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widKwtthemeaiisofmasBlaiiiiiigiinyazt^     Thirty  thonfltnd 
Euxopeaa  troops  would  be  Tastly  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  imagined  Ruadan  imraaioii,  for  we  diould  more 
require  European  troops  ia  iike  interior  of  India  «t  that  tine 
than  at  any  other.    To  have  our  army  on  a  fooling  oiJenlafted 
for  diat  event  is  impoesible.     Our  afmy  cannot  well  be  greater 
than  it  is,  owing  to  want  of  means.    It  cannot  well  be  leaa, 
owing  to  our  other  wants.    Siich  as  it  is  in  extent,  it  is  our 
duty  .to  make  it  as  efficient  as  we  can,  widi  or  without  tiie 
j»ospect  of  a  Russian  invasion;  and  this  is  die  oaly  way  in 
which  we  can  prepare  for  diat  or  any  other  distant  and  un- 
certain crisis.     On  the  approach  of  such  an  event  we  moat 
have  reinforcements  of  European  troops  from  England  to  any 
amount  required,  and  we  must  increase  our  native  foioe  accord- 
ing to  the  exigency  of  the  time.    We  eould  not  long  exist  in  a 
state  of  adequate  preparation,  as  we  should  be  utterly  ruined  by 
the  expense. 

In  order  to  raise  our  European  force  to  the  proposed  number 
of  30,000,  of  which  20,000  are  to  be  infantry  and  5000  cavalry, 
an  addition  would  be  required  of  10,000  or  12,000  to  our 
actual  force.  The  increase  of  expense  would,  of  courBe,  be 
greats  It  is  an  increase  to  v^ch  I  should  not  object,  for  it 
may  be  of  vital  importance,  if  we  had  the  means  of  meeting  it ; 
but  we  have  not.  And  this  is  the  difficulty  whioh  oppcaes  us 
in  every  attempt  at  improvement. 

In  order  to  provide  in  some  d^ree  for  iSdm  additional 
expense,  the  late  GUrvemor-General  recomm^idB  thai  a  cap- 
tain be  struck  off  from  every  regiment  of  the  native  army. 
Having,  in  another  minute,  pressed  the  reduction  <^  two 
subalterns  in  every  regiment,  to  meet  some  other  esqpense,  bis 
Lordship  now  recommends  the  abolition  of  a  captain  to  meet 
this.  If  every  additional  charge  is  to  be  met  in  this  manner, 
what  will  become  of  our  native  army?  I  cannot  reconcile  my 
mind  to  these  proposed  reductions  of  the  European  officecs  of 
that  force.  They  are  the  life  and  soul  of  it.  And  to  avow 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  native  army, 
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and  in  the  same  bieaih  to  advocate  the  expediency  of  reducing 
the  European  officers,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  unaccountable 
inconsistency.  This  proposition  is  accompanied  by  another 
for. increasing  the  number  of  rftnk  and  fiJe  in  every  native 
regiment  to  1000.  This  latter  measure  is  highly  desirable; 
but|  like  every  other  good  proposition,  impracticable  from  the 
want  of  means. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  maintains  the  opinion  that  there 
are  too  many  European  officers  with  the  native  army,  or  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  so  many.  From  what  I  have  said 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  I  cannot  concur  in  that  opinion.  If 
we  were  to  regard  our  native  army  as  mere  local  corps,  for  the 
support  of  our  civil  administration  in  internal  government,  we 
might  reduce  the  number  of  European  officers;  but  we  cannot, 
I  conceive,  do  so,  while  we  expect  from  the  native  army  the 
efficiency  of  real  soldiers  against  all  enemies  in  the  field,  Euro- 
pean or  native.  We  must  not  reduce  the  number  of  officers 
who  are  to  lead  them  to  the  charge,  and  on  whose  energies 
their  discipline  and  spirit  depend.  In  any  future  necessary 
increase  of  our  native  army,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  it 
might  be  well  to  see  whether  internal  tranquillity  and  order 
could  not  be  sufficiently  preserved  by  corps  partially  officered, 
as  local  corps  now  are,  and  former  levies  have  been;  but  with 
respect  to  any  kind  of  regular  force  intended  for  field  service, 
requiring  the  aid  of  perfect  discipline,  the  absence  of  European 
officers  would  be  a  deplorable  and,  perhaps,  fatal  deficiency. 
To  think  of  the  occasion  when  our  native  troops  may  have  to 
be  led  to  the  charge  of  Russian  batteries  and  bayonets^  and  to 
propose  at  the  same  time  to  take  from  them  their  European 
officers,  are  incongruities  which  one  cannot  understand. 

The  late  Govemor-General  condemns  our  Indian  army,  in  a 
sweeping  sentence,  as  being  the  most  expensive  and  least 
efficient  in  the  world.  If  it  were  so,  how  should  we  be  here  ? 
Is  it  no  proof  of  efficiency  that  it  has  conquered  all  India  ? 
Is  it  no  proof  of  efficiency  that  India  is  more  universally  tran- 
quil owing  to  our  Indian  army  than  it  ever  was  under  any 
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natiYe  goYemment  or  goYemments  that  .we  read  of?  If  our 
Indian  army  be  so  expensive,  why  do  we  not  employ  European 
troops  alone  to  maintain  India  ?  Why  but  because  Europeans 
are  so  much  more  ezpennve  ihat  we  could  not  pay  a  sufficient 
number?  If  our  Indian  army  be  so  inefficient,  why  do  we 
incur  the  expense  of  making  soldiers  of  the  natives  ?  Why  do 
we  not  entertain  the  same  number  of  undisciplined  people  who 
would  cost  much  less  ?  Why  but  because  then  we  should 
lose  the  country  from  the  inefficiency  of  our  native  force  ?  If, 
thereforci  the  Indian  army  be  preferable  to  an  European  fofce 
on  account  of  its  cheapness,  and  to  other  native  troops  on 
account  of  its  efficiency ;  if  we  cannot  substitute  any  other 
force  cheaper  and  more  efficient ;  how  can  it  justly  be  said  to 
be  the  most  expensive  and  least  efficient  army  in  the  world  ? 
It  enables  us  to  conquer  and  keep  India  ;  if  it  performs  well 
every  duty  required  of  it,  hard  work  in  quarters,  good  service 
in  the  field,  how  can  it  be  subject  to  the  imputation  of  in* 
efficiency  ?  The  proof  of  its  cheapness  and  of  its  efficiency  is, 
that  we  cannot  substitute  any  other  description  of  force  at  onoe 
so  cheap  and  so  efficient. 

One  important  measure  proposed  by  the  late  Governor- 
General  is  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Bombay  army,  and  its 
union,  half  to  the  Bengal,  half  to  the  Madras  army.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  measure, 
except  the  saving  that  might  be  e£^ted  by  the  abolition  of 
the  portion  of  the  staff  which  would  cease  to  be  necessary 
when  the  Bombay  army  ceased  to  be  a  separate  army ;  but  I 
can  hardly  think  that  this  advantage  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  measure  desirable.  It  would,  I  imagine,  be  a  source 
of  great  discontent  to  the  whole  of  the  Bombay  army,  and  of 
gratification  to  no  one.  If  there  were  sufficient  reasons  for 
uniting  all  the  armies  of  the  several  Presidencies  in  one,  which 
I  apprehend  there  are  not,  the  Bombay  army  would  share  the 
fate  of  the  others,  and  all  would  be  amalgamated  ;  but  while 
there  are  separate  armies,  and  separate  presidencies,  I  cannot 
see  any  sufficient  motive  for  the  abolition  of  the  Bombay  army. 
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Ajid  liie  infliotion  of  die  wound  whkb,  would  ihatebj  be  fpren 
to  the  ftelingB  of  that  bodjr,  and  of  the  whole  aernoe  of  that 
Fwadeoej.  For  so  gteat  a  chaogeaome  very  impartant  benefit 
OBf^  to  be  shown,  which  is  not  at  present  Tioble.  The 
amonnt  of  coofleqnent  reduction  of  expense  has  not  been  stated, 
and  would  probably  be  inmgnifinant  compazed  with  the  xnagni- 
tade  of  annoyance. 

The  junction  of  the  Ceykn  farce  with  that  of  India  appears, 
ibr  unily  of  power,  to  be  desirable;  but  while  the  Government 
of  Ceylon  is  distinct  these  will  probably  be  impediments  to  a 
junction  of  the  farces. 

The  introductbn  of  Malay  troops  into  the  Indian  anny  is 
another  question  agitated  in  his  Loxdship's  minute.  I  am  not 
oompetent  to  o£fer  any  decided  opuuon  on  this  subject,  ficom  a 
want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Malay  character.  The 
genesal  impressioa  of  it  is  un&Torable,  but  I  have  met  with 
gentlemen  accustomed  to  it,  who  speak  highly  of  it.  If  Malays 
would  make  orderly  and  fidthfal  soldieis,  I  idiould  be  inclined 
far  their  admission,  on  the  ground  that  our  native  in&ntiy  is 
composed  too  much  of  men  of  one  class,  actuated  by  one  com- 
mon feeling,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  have  a  variety,  in  order 
that  one  description,  in  case  of  necessity,  may  be  used  to  main- 
tain order  in  another.  But  this  purpose  would  not  be  well  ac- 
complished by  the  introduction  of  less  ordedy,  or  less  efficient, 
or  more  expensive  troops ;  and  what  the  Malays  might  prove 
in  these  respects,  I  do  not  know.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
orderly  body  of  soldiers  in  the  worid  than  our  Bengal  native 
infantry;  and  caution  ought  to  be  exercised  before  we  substi- 
tute for  any  portion  of  them  another  class  of  men. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  portion  of  the  native  army  should  be 
light  infantry.  To  this  I  see  no  objection.  It  was  formerly, 
and  is,  I  suppose,  still  the  case  in  'die  Madras  army.  It  was 
also  at  one  time  the  case  in  the  Bengal  army;  several  light 
infantry  regiments  were  formed  during  die  command  of  General 
Hewitt.    That  was  because  the  French  were  supposed  to  be 
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coaaiag.  They  mxe  Afterwards  xednoecL  Thne  is  now  a 
light  iofimtiy  oonpaaiy  in  each  ff^iinent|  «qpuil  in  aaKnint  in 
the  Bengal  army  to  nine  regiments.  Whether  it  be  better  to 
have  the  light  infanlay  aa  a  partioai  of  each  raiment,  or  in 
separete  i^Qgimenta,  is  a  question  on  which  I  oasnot  pretend  to 
oSsr  a  decided  opinion. 

In  all  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  aays  in  faror  of  that 
description  of  oar  fbice  which  ia  called  ioRgukr,  or  still  ncK»re 
improperly,  local  cayalryi  perhaps  from  its  not  being  local,  I 
have  the  honor  entirely  to  concur^  iriiich  I  am  always  more 
happy  to  do  than  to  differ  ftom  one  whose  nmid  has  been  so 
pmely  and  anxiously  devoted  to  ibt  public  welfiure.  I  xi^aid 
the  irregular  horse  as  a  most  useiiil  aad  valuable  description  of 
tooopa.  I  wish  that  all  oar  native  cavalry  were  of  thia  descrip- 
tion, and  all  our  regular  cavalry  Emxypean.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  remark  to  recommend  such  a  change.  All  such  changes, 
even  if  they  were  generally  desired,  require  great  consideration. 
Our  regular  native  cavalry  has  grown  up  as  a  branch  of  onr 
establishment,  has  hitherto  done  its  duty  well,  and  ought  not  to 
be  inconsidemtely  broken  up.  But  if  I  had  to  form  a  cavalry 
army  for  India,  without  the  previous  existence  of  the  x^ular 
native  troops,  I  would  make  the  regular  cavalry  European,  and 
the  native  cavalry  of  the  same  description  as  that  body  now 
termed  the  Irregulars  or  the  Local  Horse.  I  do  not  know  tJmt 
the  late  Governor-General  goes  so  fiir  in  his  opinion  on  this 
subject,  but  in  all  that  I  have  seen  of  liis  s^itiments  in  appro- 
bation of  that  description  of  our  cavalry  I  fully  concur. 

I  also  concur  in  the  opinions  which  he  has  expressed  regard- 
ing the  use  which  mi^it  be  made  of  steam  power  to  increase 
our  military  efficiency  and  maintain  a  speedy  communication 
with  Europe.  But  t^ia  and  other  expensive  additions  to  our 
establishment  can  only  be  adopted  when  we  have  adequate 
means.  Great  improvements  might  easily  be  suggested,  but 
where  are  the  fundus  to  come  from?  Many  are  flanguine  in  ex- 
pectation of  vast  increase  to  our  revenue  fix)m  the  fiiture 
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development  of  the  resources  of  India,  but  for  the  present,  at 
least,  we  must  regulate  our  expenditure  by  the  income  which 
we  have. 

This  consideration  must  render  nugatory  all  schemes  of  im- 
provement which  would  be  attended  with  any  connderable 
increase  of  expense;  and  to  seek  improvement  in  one  quarter 
by  positive  deterioration  in  another  is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  requires  at  least  that  the  gain  by  the 
change^  as  compared  with  the  loss,  should  decidedly  preponde- 
rate, and  be  well  ascertained. 

The  concluding  sentiments  of  the  late  Governor-General's 
minute  are,  that  we  are  utterly  unprepared  to  meet  a  Russian 
invasion,  which  I  fully  admit,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  so  pre- 
pared with  the  large  sum  already  appropriated  to  our  military 
expenditure ;  which  opinion  is  not  so  convincing,  but  very 
questionable:  for  if  the  same  sum  were  sufEcient  to  put  us  in  a 
state  to  meet  the  supposed  invasion,  and  that  were  the  only 
danger  against  which  we  had  to  prepare^  it  would  follow  that 
a  great  restriction  in  our  military  expenditure  would  be  practi- 
cable, were  it  not  for  that  expectqd  event*  But  no  one  is  able  to 
show  how  this  can  be  effected. 

With  a  view  to  that  great  crisis,  his  Lordship  proposes  the 
increase  of  our  European  force  to  one-fourth,  and  eventually 
one-third,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  army ;  the  increase  of  the 
regular  horse  to  20,000;  the  increase  of  each  regiment  of 
native  infantry  to  1000  rank  and  file;  and  of  each  regiment  of 
cavalry  to  800;  all  measures  highly  desirable  and  proper,  in 
contemplation  of  the  expected  invasion,  but  still  inadequate, 
and  intermediately  sure  to  produce  an  immense  increase  of  ex- 
pense, which  would  be  utterly  intolerable  and  ruinous. 

The  only  measures  pointed  out  by  his  Lordship  as  calcu- 
lated to  meet  this  increase  of  expense,  are  the  abolition  of  the 
separate  staff  of  the  Bombay  army,  and  the  junction  of  that 
force  with  the  armies  of  Madras  and  Bengal,  the  result  of  which, 
apparently,  would  give  little  aid  to  the  purpose  designed,  and 
would  not  even  recompense  the  injury  done  to  the  feelings  of 
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the  Bombay  Bervice  in  the  destruction  of  a  long-established  and 
efficient  army;  and^  secondly ,  by  the  abolition  of  a  captain  in 
every  niitiye  r^ment  at  all  the  Presidencies,  a  measure  which 
would  deteriorate  the  efficiency  of  the  main  body  of  our  army — 
the  very  force  which  it  is  our  object  to  make  more  efficient — 
and,  besides,  hare  an  eJBfect  on  the  minds  of  the  European 
officers  much  more  injurious  than  the  saving  produced  would  be 
advantageous.  These  measures,  exclusive  of  their  being  objec- 
tionable, would  be  very  inadequate  in  their  results  for  the  end 
in  view,  and  we  should  find  the  expense,  as  before  remarked, 
utterly  intolerable.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army  by  in- 
creasing its  inefficiency,  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  a  wrong 
course  of  proceeding.  No  proper  resources  for  the  increase  of 
the  army  can  be  found  in  the  decrease  of  the  army.  The  two 
objects  are  incoi^patible;  and  the  same  things  that  make  the 
former  desirable  or  necessary,  must  make  the  latter  impossible 
or  inexpedient,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  we  have  super- 
abundance of  force  of  some  description,  which  cannot  be  done. 
We  must  not  look  to  reductions  in  the  army  for  the  means  of 
bearing  expenditure  which  is  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  a  larger  army.  We  can  only  look  to  our  line 
establishments  when  reduction  is  absolutely  necessary;  and  even 
there,  nothing  short  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  civil  service 
and  its  amalgamation  with  the  army  would  be  effectual,  which 
could  only  be  gradual. 

Having  objected  to  the  plan  of  the  late  Governor-General,  I 
may  be  asked,  how  I  would  prepare  against  the  supposed  inva- 
sion from  the  north-west?  I  should  say,  that  to  prepare  for  it 
adequately  is  impossible  ;  we  have  not  the  pecuniary  resources 
to  place  us  in  a  state  of  sufficient  preparation.  What  then  is 
to  be  done?  We  must  wait.  The  event  is  at  present  remote 
and  uncertain.  We  must  postpone  our  preparations  until  its 
approach  be  less  doubtful.  It  cannot  come  so  rapidly,  in  the 
shape  imagined,  as  to  deprive  us  of  time  for  preparation*  We 
may  then  draw  from  England  any  number  of  European  troops 
required,  whether  it  be  a  fourth,  or  a  third,  or  half  of  the 
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amount  o£  ooz  native  8Tmy»  We  inay  niae  the  oomplement  of 
our  native  le^baienta  to  any  proper  number  ;  we  may  inereaae 
our  irregular  cavalry  to  20|000,  or  a  krgei  amount  if  expe- 
dient; we  may,  by  the  fbrmatioiL  of  local  oorpe,  and  leviesy  and 
depdte,  make  our  regular  army  wkoUy  availaUe  fi>r  fidd  ier-» 
vice;  we  muat^ben  make  the  eaeertioiiSi  militazy  and  financial^ 
which  the  ezigenciea  of  the  criaifl  wiU  fuggest,  and  our  vital 
interests  demand.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  keep  our  ezpen* 
diture  within  our  income,  ebe^  when  the  ptopbesed  event 
arrive  it  will  find  ua  in  a  state  of  the  worst  kind  of  inefficiency 
— an  inefficiency  of  resources  which  would  be  ^tal,  without  a 
single  blow  &om  the  enemy. 

Let  us,  therefore,  pause;  let  ua  maintain  an  army  on  its  pre- 
sent establishment,  without  attempting  dianges  and  restrictions 
hurtful  to  its  feelings,  and  consequently  injurious  to  our  best 
interests.  Let  us  make  it  as  efficient  at  we  can  without  a  great 
increase  of  charge;  let  us  watch  our  finances,  and  if  they  im- 
prove, and  afford  the  means,  let  us  ^yply  additional  funds  to 
increase  the  strength  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  army 
in  any  mode  most  advisable.  Any  outky  that  we  can  affi>rd 
for  this  purpose  will  be  well  laid  out,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
think  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon  or  a  Russian  invasion  to 
justify  it.  But  our  military  efficiency  in  peace  and  ordinary 
times  must  be  limited  by  our  financial  means.  It  is  only  in 
war  and  a  period  of  necessity  that  we  can  venture  to  put  out  of 
calculation  the  difference  between  income  and  expenditure. 
Our  financial  difficulties,  actual  and  probable,  are  those  which 
are  most  pressing;  and  military  speculations  leading  to  great 
increase  of  expense  ought  to  be  suspended  until  they  become 
unavoidable,  or  until  we  see  our  financial  prospects  brightening, 
and  light  shining  through  its  present  gloom. 
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IMay  8, 1835.] 

[Sir  Charles  Mefcealfe  always  eoasistently  maiDtained  the  mexpedienflFf  of 
frittering  away  our  military  force  by  dispening  it  in  detail  at  isolated 
postsy  instead  of  cancflntrating  it  in  large  bodiea  at  particular  points  for 
purposes  of  external  defence  and  internal  security.  The  subject  has  already 
been  touched  upon  at  page  180.  The  soundness  and  sagacity  of  the  foUowj 
ing  more  detailed  remarks  will  commend  them  especially  to  the  military 
reader.] 

[ExTBACT.] — ^There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  dispersion  of  the 
army  into  small  bodies  is  a  bad  mode  of  distribution,  and  that 
its  union  and  concentration  in  large  bodies  is  highly  desirable. 

When  the  army  is  dispersed  in  small  bodies  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  difficult  to  collect  a  large  force  for  any  purpose. 

It  is  positively  difficult,  because  every  cantonment  requires 
a  force  for  its  protection,  by  which  the  force  to  be  assembled 
for  field  service  must  be  diminished;  and  further,  because  delay 
must  be  caused  by  the  troops  having  fo  assemble  from  distant 
points,  instead  of  being  ready  to  move  in  one  body,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  previously  united. 

It  is  morally  difficult,  because,  wherever  troops  are  stationed, 
a  general  beEef  becomes  established  that  troop?  are  necessary 
there,  and,  consequently,  a  feeling  of  insecurity  arises  whenever 
the  troops  are  withdrawn.     If  troops  be  really  wanted  in  that 
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position,  they  will  be  most  wanted  when  it  is  xequimte  to  with- 
draw them ;  for  the  collection  of  our  army  for  any  important 
service  is  the  signal  for  men's  minds  to  think  of  change ;  and 
troops  will  at  that  time  be  required  where  they  were  not  re- 
quired before.  It  would  be  better  that  troops  should  not  be  sta- 
tioned anywhere  in  time  of  peace  for  local  protection,  whence 
it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  them  in  time  of  trouble.  It  is 
better  that  the  people  should  be  accustomed  to  the  absence  of 
troops,  than  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  when  their 
presence  is  most  requisite  for  either  protection  or  coercion.  If 
they  can  be  dispensed  with  when  everything  tends  most  to 
raise  up  danger,  either  from  external  foes  or  internal  disaffec- 
tion, or  professed  plunderers,  they  can  certainly  be  most  easily 
dispensed  with  when  all  is  tranquillity,  and  men's  minds  are 
not  dreaming  of  revolution. 

If  we  suppose  a  field  force  to  be  assembled  from  ten  difierent 
stations  instead  of  one,  ten  times  the  force  would  be  kept  back 
in  the  former  case  to  what  would  be  required  in  the  latter  for 
the  charge  of  the  cantonments  and  protection  of  the  posts 
before  occupied.  If,  for  instance,  the  forces  of  Nusserabad, 
Neemuch,  and  Mhow,  were  required  to  form  a  field  army,  a 
regiment,  probably,  at  the  least  would  be  wanted  to  keep 
charge  of  each  cantonment  during  the  absence  of  the  main 
body — that  is,  three-elevenths  of  the  whole  body  of  infantry; 
but  if  the  three  stations  were  united,  one  regiment,  or  an 
eleventh  part  of  the  whole,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  field  force  would  be  increased  by  a  fourth  or 
fifth,  or  as  ten  is  to  eight.  At  the  same  time,  three  parts  of  the 
country  would  be  excited  by  the  absence  of  the  troops  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  instead  of  one. 

Concentration  of  force,  however,  must  in  practice  have  its 
limits.  It  would  not  be  expedient,  for  instance,  to  concentrate 
the  whole  army  of  any  Presidency  at  one  point.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  would  in  that  case  remain 
entirely  unprotected,  and  exposed  to  any  disaster.    Thus  the 
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distribution  of  the  army  is  a  nice  question.  There  must  be 
concentration  for  one  purpose,  and  dispersion  for  another;  and 
after  admitting  that  concentration  is  the  right  principle,  it  may 
be  found  that  dispersion  is  the  inevitable  practice,  for  a  reason 
which  will  force  itself  on  the  mind  the  more  the  subject  be  ex- 
amined ;  because  the  army  is  not  sufficient  for  both  purposes — 
that  of  forming  armies  for  the  field,  for  which  concentration  is 
desirable,  and  that  of  local  protection,  for  which  dispersion  is 
unavoidable.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  concentration  in 
view,  and  avoid  dispersion  as  much  as  possible. 

Were  I  undertaking  to  distribute  the  army  anew,  without 
reference  to  its  existing  positions,  I  should  proceed  on  these 
principles:  On  every  frontier  where  there  could  be  a  foe,  I 
would  have  a  concentrated  force,  a  division  of  the  army,  com- 
plete in  all  arms,  and  at  the  least  sufficient  for  defensive  pur- 
poses on  any  occasion  which  might  unexpectedly  arise;  I  would 
have  similar  forces  in  the  interior,  both  as  reserves  and  sup- 
ports to  the  firontier  forces,  and  to  secure  internal  tranquillity. 
Wherever  it  might  be  necessary  to  move  any  of  these  interior 
divisions,  in  support  of  the  frontier  armies,  a  sufficient  force 
should  be  lefl  or  substituted  for  the  protection  of  internal  tran- 
quillity, because  it  is  then  that  internal  tranquillity  most  needa 
protection. 

A  calculation  ought  to  be  made  of  the  force  requisite  for  that 
purpose  in  each  circle  of  territory,  and  that  amount  of  force 
ought  to  be  retained  there  in  peace  and  in  war,  but  especially 
in  war,  when  it  would  be  most  wanted.  All  divisions  or 
brigades  of  the  army,  intended  either  for  field  service  against 
enemies,  or  for  the  preservation  of  general  tranquillity  in  the 
interior,  ought  to  be  posted  in  the  most  convenient  stations  for 
the  purposes  contemplated,  and  for  the  health  and  supply  of  the 
troops,  without  reference  to  other  merely  local  objects,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  available  to  move  in  any  direction  without 
the  sacrifice  of  any  such  objects.  The  army  ought  to  be  dis- 
persed as  little  as  possible  for  merely  local  purposes,  but  when- 
ever it  may  be  necessary  to  post  troops  with  reference  to  local 
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oonaidentioiif,  the  foroe  00  posted  onghi  not  to  exceed  the 
strength  xequisite  for  the  purpose  in  YieWy  and  ought  never 
to  be  withdrawn  in  time  of  troable.  ....  Wherever  a 
single  regiment  ought  to  be  stationed,  unless  it  weiefc^  an  im- 
portant military  purpose  for  which  the  most  efficient  description 
of  force  were  deemed  necessary,  a  local  corps  would  answer  as 
well  as  one  of  the  line,  and  would  enable  us  to  release  the  line 
more  from  local  duties,  and  have  a  greater  available  force  than 
at  presKit. 

But  it  is  almost  idle  to  speculate  in  this  maimer.  We  have 
not  the  pecuniary  means  for  a  sufficient  increase  of  our  army; 
and  if  the  distribution  of  what  we  have  were  attempted  acc(»d- 
ing  to  the  principles  stated,  we  should  find  that  we  have  not 
near  enough.  We  are  obliged  to  post  our  troops  according  to 
local  exigencies,  and  when  we  have  a  war  we  collect  them  as 
best  we  can,  leaving  local  exigencies  to  shift  for  themselves. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  always  to  keep  in  mind  the  expe- 
diency of  distributing  our  army  so  as  to  have  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  force  available  for  field  service  in  any 
direction,  and  not  locked  up  for  local  purposes.  We  may  not 
be  able  with  our  present  force  to  do  much  in  this  way,  but 
attention  to  the  principle  may  enable  us  to  do  something. 
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SURVEY  OP  THE  INDUa— DESIGNS  OF  RUSSIA  IN  THE 

EAST. 

lOetober,  1880.] 

A  senfie  of  duty  induces  me  to  oSer  some  remarks  cm  the 
papers  recently  receiyed  from  Bombay  regarding  the  cont^n- 
plated  survey  of  the  Indus. 

The  scheme  of  surveying  the  Indus,  imder  the  pretence  of 
sending  a  present  to  Rajah  Bunjeet  Singh^  seems  to  me  highly 
objectionable. 

It  is  a  tricky  in  my  opinion,  unworthy  of  our  Govemment» 
which  cannot  fail  when  detected,  as  most  probably  it  will  b^ 
to  excite  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  the  powers  on  whom 
we  play  it. 

It  is  just  such  a  trick  as  we  are  often  falsely  suspected  and 
accused  of  by  the  native  powers  of  India,  and  this  confirmation 
of  their  suspicions,  generally  unjust,  will  do  us  more  injury  by 
furnishing  the  ground  of  mmted  rqproach,  than  any  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  the  measure  can  compensate. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  lead  to  war.  I  hope  ihat 
so  unnecessary  and  ruinous  a  calunity  may  not  befbl  us.  Yet 
as  our  officers,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  clandestine  pursuit, 
may  meet  with  insult  or  ill-treatment,  which  we  may  choose 
to  resent,  that  result  is  possible,  however  much  to  be  deprecated. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  urgent  necessity  for  the 
undertaking.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  before  we  shall 
have  to  act  on  any  information  that  we  may  obtain,  we  diall 
have  more  Intimate  means  of  surveying  the  Indus. 
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The  most  legitimate  means  would  be  the  consent  of  the  Sind 
Government,  and  the  other  Governments  having  dominion 
over  that  river.  If  there  were  real  grounds  to  apprehend 
the  approach  of  a  Russian  armj,  and  if  the  rulers  of  Sind 
entertained  the  same  apprehension,  they  might  be  disposed 
to  look  to  us  for  protection,  and  would  then  willingly  allow  us 
to  make  any  surveys  that  we  might  desire.  But  by  antici- 
pating what  is  remote  and  uncertain,  and  to  the  rulers  of  neigh- 
bouring States  imperceptible,  we  should  pour  our  agents  and 
surveyors,  or,  as  they  would  consider  them,  spies,  into  their 
territories  with  every  suspicious  jealous  feeling  against  us,  and 
without  any  sense  of  common  interest  in  our  favor. 

If  there  were  any  urgent  cause  for  undertaking  the  survey 
of  the  Indus  at  the  present  time,  we  might  apply  for  permission 
to  the  rulers  of  Sind,  although,  if  it  were  refiised,  which  would 
be  very  probable,  we  should  be  bound  to  desist  fix)m  any  public 
proceeding  that  would  commit  our  Government. 

We  might  nevertheless,  either  with  or  without  such  previous 
application,  send  persons  incognito  to  survey  and  obtain  infor- 
mation, without  any  ostensible  commission,  and  without  any 
protection,  leaving  them  to  take  the  chance  of  such  treatment 
as  they  might  receive  if  detected  in  an  illicit  occupation. 

But  to  demand  a  passage  for  our  oflScers  under  a  fictitious 
pretence,  and  then  to  take  advantage  of  the  civility  of  the 
rulers  of  Sind  to  do  that  which  we  are  conscious  would  not  be 
allowed,  appears  to  me  to  be  ungenerous  and  unfair. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  survey  of  the  Indus  or  any 
part  of  the  Sind  country  may  give  us  the  power  to  injure  that 
State,  may  even  assist  us  in  conquering  it,  and  in  the  course  of 
events,  is  as  likely  to  be  turned  to  use  for  that  purpose  as  for 
any  other.  The  rulers  of  Sind,  therefore,  have  the  same  right 
to  be  jealous  of  our  surveys  of  their  river  and  their  territories 
that  any  power  of  Europe  has  to  protect  its  fortresses  from  the 
inspection  of  foreign  engineers. 

It  is  stated  in  a  late  despatch  from  the  Secret  Committee 
that  we  must  not  permit  the  rulers  of  Sind  to  obstruct  our 
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measures;  in  other  words,  that  we  are  to  go  to  war  with  them 
to  compel  submission  to  our  wishes.  With  deference  I  should 
remark  that  such  an  assumption  does  not  seem  to  be  warranted 
by  the  law  of  nations.  That  surely  is  not  an  equitable  policy 
which  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  strong  against  the  weak, 
and  could  not  be  asserted  to  a  superior  or  equal  power.  But 
the  assumption  is  an  exemplification  of  what  I  have  often 
observed  in  our  conduct  towards  the  Native  States,  and  what 
appears  to  me  the  greatest  blot  in  the  character  of  our  Indian 
policy,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  attracted  any 
general  notice  in  England.  However  much  we  may  profess 
moderation  and  non-interference  when  we  have  no  particular 
interest  of  our  own  concerned,  the  moment  we  discover  any  object 
of  pursuit  we  become  impatient  and  overbearing,  insist  on  what 
we  require,  and  cannot  brook  denial  or  hesitation.  We  disre- 
gard the  rights  of  others,  and  think  only  of  our  own  convenience. 
Submission  or  war  is  the  alternative  which  the  other  party  has 
to  choose. 

Thus  at  the  present  time,  because  we  have  taken  alarm  at 
the  supposed  designs  of  Russia,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  to 
compel  intermediate  States  to  enter  into  our  views  or  submit 
to  our  projects,  although  they  cannot  comprehend  them,  and, 
instead  of  entertaining  any  apprehension  of  Russian  designs^  are 
more  apprehensive  of  our  own,  our  character  for  encroachment 
being  worse  than  that  of  the  Russians^  because  the  States  con- 
cerned have  a  more  proximate  sense  of  it  from  the  result  which 
they  see  in  actual  operation  among  the  realms  of  India. 

This  course,  which  I  trust  need  not  be  considered  as  actually 
determined  on,  seems  to  me  both  unwarrantable  in  principle 
and  inexpedient  in  policy — unwarrantable,  because  we  have  no 
right,  from  any  alarms  that  we  may  take  up,  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  other  powers  within  their  own 
dominions;  and  inexpedient,  because  it  would  tend  to  defeat 
our  own  proper  objects,  which  ought  to  be  a  cordial  union  of 
feelings  and  interests  with  those  States,  if  ever  the  crisis  which 
we  anticipate  should  arise. 
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The  oause  of  this  agitation  and  busy  inTeadgation  beyond 
onr  fiK)ntiier8|  ia  a  suppoeition  that  we  shall  xequie  minute  in* 
fioonation  respecting  all  intermediate  countiieSi  to  enable  ua  to 
cope  with  the  Russian  power  which  is  to  assail  us  in  India. 

It  is  proper,  therefore^  to  consider  what  is  the  nature  of  die 
danger  that  we  haye  to  apprehend. 

No  one,  I  presume,  expects  that  a  Rusnan  army  is  to  start 
from  the  present  frontiers  of  Bussia,  and  make  one  continued 
march  across  C^itral  Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  ua  in 
our  possessions  in  India* 

Such  an  expedition  seems  next  to  impossible.  The  di£Bi- 
ouhaes  of  marching  a  regular  army  through  the  intermediate 
oountries,  of  supplying  and  feeding  it,  of  repairing  losses,  of 
sqdacing  wear  and  tear,  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  disease 
in  new  climates — above  all,  in  the  case  of  Bussia,  the  impracti- 
cabiUiy  of  providing  the  enormous  fimds  requisite  for  such  an 
undertaking — ^these  are  obstacles  to  the  attempt  with  a  large 
army  which  seem  insurmountable. 

Difficulties  in  some  respects  similar,  and  in  others  of  another 
nature,  would  attend  the  attempt  by  a  small  one.  In  addition 
to  the  reduction  by  sickness  and  losses  by  wear  and  tear,  a  small 
army  might  be  resisted  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  the  in- 
termediate countries;  or  if  a  remnant  of  it  should  reach  our 
fiK>ntiers,  we  should  most  probably  defisat  and  capture  it,  send 
every  man  down  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta,  or  down  the  Indus 
to  Bombay,  and  land  them  all  prisoners  at  Portsmouth. 

The  expense  of  a  large  army  could  not  be  defrayed  by 
Bussia,  and  a  small  one  we  should  annihilate.  Bussia,  besides, 
must  be  supposed  to  act  with  forethought  Is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  Bussia  would  send  an  army  to  India  to  attack  a  formidable 
enemy  possessing  great  resources,  without  first  establishing  her- 
self in  the  intermediate  countries,  and  without  knowing  what 
her  army  would  do  in  the  event  of  success? 

The  defeat  of  our  force  on  the  frontier,  whatever  might  be  its 
temporary  or  permanent  effect  on  our  power,  would  not  make 
Bussia  mistress  of  India.    Her  general  would  be  much  puizled 
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how  to  act)  even  after  the  most  bnlliant  aaccesSi  and  his  atten* 
tion  would  be  much  diBtraeted.  Cut  off  by  intenrenii^  oountries 
from  leinforoementB  and  xesouroes^  he  would  not  find  his  army 
supported  by  the  territory  which  it  might  occupy,  and  it  might 
dwindle  away,  and  be  ultimately  destroyed,  from  wasting  and 
sickness,  without  making  any  progress  in  the  conquest  of  India. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  I  conceive,  that  a  Russian  invaeion,  in 
the  way  supposed,  while  the  Russian  frontiers  are  so  remote 
from  our  own,  is  an  event  so  improbable,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced, as  far  as  anything  can,  impossible. 

If  we  are  ever  to  be  troubled  with  aRussian  invafli(»i,  it  must 
be  after  an  approximation  of  our  frontiers;  and  whether  this  is 
to  take  place  by  advances  on  our  side  or  that  of  Russia— whe- 
ther she  is  to  conquer  the  intermediate  countries,  or  aoquize  in- 
fluence over  them — ^whether  the  event  aj^rehended  is  to  occur 
in  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  in  fifty,  or  a  hundred— ^hat  revohi- 
tions  are  to  take  place  in  the  mean  time  in  the  intermediate 
States,  or  in  India,  or  in  Rusoa  herself,  or  throughout  the  whole 
world — ^in  what  quarter  she  is  to  make  her  attack,  and  what  will 
be  the  state  of  things  when  ^e  may  make  it, — ^tiiese  are  all  mat- 
ters of  such  uncertainty,  that  it  seems  mere  wantonness  to  vex 
and  alarm  our  neighbours  by  surveying  their  lands  and  rivers, 
by  deceit  or  force,  without  their  consent,  and  without  knowing 
to  what  purpose. 

I  do  not  question  the  utility,  abstractedly,  of  the  information 
sought;  but  the  value  of  all  that  can  be  obtained,  without  the 
cordial  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  rulers  of  the  conntiies 
to  be  explored,  may  be  greatly  overrated,  and  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  compensate  for  the  odium  which  will  justly  attend  the 
course  that  it  is  proposed  to  pursue. 

The  most  probable  mode  by  which  the  Russians  might 
attempt  to  assail  us  would  seem  to  be  by  inciting  the  inter- 
mediate nations  against  us,  by  inciting  the  Persians,  Afghans, 
Beloochees,  Sikhs,  &c.,  with  themselves,  for  the  plunder  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  by  pouring  all  these  masses  upon  us.  The  incli- 
nation to  reap  booty  in  India  is  not  wanting  in  the  countdes 
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of  those  tribes.  Their  traditions  of  the  wealth  obtained  in 
former  invasions  have  left  strong  impressions  in  fiiTor  of  such 
einterprises.  The  very  monkeys  in  Gaubul  are  taught  to  flourish 
a  stick,  and  evince  delight  when  asked  if  they  will  march  to 
Hindostan.  But  to  produce  the  effect  imagined,  ho^  many 
nations  must  be  conciliated  or  subdued !  and  if  subdued,  not 
conciliated,  how  many  rival  and  hostile  interests  must  be  recon- 
ciled, how  many  disturbances  hushed !  The  requisite  combina- 
tions of  circumstances  seem  extremely  improbable,  and  a  length 
of  time  would  be  indispensable. 

Among  other  uncertainties  of  this  great  question^  is  that  of 
what  our  own  conduct  ought  to  be  when  the  expected  crisis 
shall  arise.  Whether  we  should  meet  the  enemy  half-way 
and  fight  the  battle  in  foreign  countries — whether  we  should 
defend  the  passage  of  the  Indus  and  make  our  stand  there,  or 
await  the  foe  on  our  own  fix>ntier,  and  force  on  him  all  the 
labor,  and  loss,  and  risk  of  coming  the  whole  distance  before 
we  attack  him — ^must  depend  so  much  on  the  disposition  of 
intermediate  countries,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  time, 
that  it  seems  utterly  vain  to  determine  even  our  own  course  at 
this  remote  distance  from  the  event. 

We  have  no  encouragement  in  bygone  history  to  fancy  that 
we  can  foresee  future  results.  What  politician  has  ever  fore- 
told the  precise  course  which  events  have  actually  taken? 
That  which  we  so  confidently  anticipate  may  never  happen,  or 
if  it  should  happen,  it  may  be  in  a  mode  totally  unsuspected, 
that  would  bafiie  any  preconceived  schemes  of  combination. 

Prudens  faturi  temporis  exitum 
Caligino8&  nocte  premit  Deus, 
Kidetque  si  mortalis  ultra 
Fas  trepidat^  quod  adest  memento 
Componere  sequus. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  minute  was  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  an  alliance  against  a  French  invasion  with 
a  Native  State  beyond  our  north-western  frontier.  A  French 
invasion  was  our  bugbear  then,  as  a  Russian  one  is  now. 
Abdullah  Mehrou,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  was  reported 
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to  have  reached  Ispahan.  But  the  Spanish  insurrection  broke 
out.  Sir  Arthur  Welleslej  beat  the  French  at  Boleia  and 
Vimiera.  The  vinon  of  Abdullah  Mehrou  and  his  legions 
vanished,  and  we  thought  no  more  of  a  French  invasion. 

If,  therefore,  I  were  asked  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  a 
view  to  a  Russian  invasion,  I  should  say  that  it  is  best  to  do 
nothing  until  time  shall  show  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  because 
there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  in  our  present  blind  state  that 
would  be  of  any  certain  benefit  on  the  approach  of  that  event. 

The  only  thing  certain  is,  that  we  ought  not  wantonly  to 
oSend  intermediate  States  by  acts  calculated  to  arouse  hostile 
feelings  against  us,  but  ought  rather  to  cultivate  a  friendly 
disposition. 

To  insinuate  ourselves  with  their  consent  into  their  terri* 
tories,  under  a  false  pretence,  in  order  to  do  that  which  we 
know  they  would  forbid,  and  which  cannot  escape  notice,  is 
surely  calculated  to  offend ;  while  it  so  happens  that,  in  order 
to  cultivate  a  friendly  disposition,  we  could  not  do  better  than 
by  avoiding  any  forced  intimacy  ;  for  either  our  character  is  so 
bad,  or  weaker  States  are  naturally  so  jealous  of  the  stronger, 
or  our  habits  so  distasteful,  that  no  Native  State  ever  desires 
connexion  with  us,  unless  it  needs  our  protection.  Excepting 
under  circumstances  rendering  our  countenance  and  aid  essen- 
tial, we  cannot  oblige  our  neighbours  more  than  by  desisting 
from  seeking  intercourse  with  them.  If  the  time  should  ever 
come  when  it  is  needful  for  them,  they  will  eagerly  solicit  it. 
No  rulers  have  ever  shown  their  jealousy  of  us  more  decidedly 
than  the  Ameers  of  Sind,  which  feeling  we  are  about  to  sti- 
mulate afresh  by  an  act  which  will  justify  its  past  existence, 
and  perpetuate  its  continuance. 

If  the  information  wanted  is  indispensable,  and  cannot  be 
obtained  by  fair  and  open  means,  it  ought,  I  conceive,  to  be 
sought  by  the  usual  mode  of  sending  unacknowledged  emis- 
saries, and  not  by  a  deceitful  application  for  a  passage  under 
the  fictitious  pretence  of  one  purpose,  when  the  real  object  is 
another,  which  we  know  would  not  be  sanctioned. 
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AGENCY  AT  CATJBUL. 
IJune  2, 1833.] 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  establiishment  of  a  Britirii 
agent  at  Caubul  is  requisite  or  desirable  in  any  point  of  view. 

The  professed  object  of  the  proposal  n  the  improYement  of 
commerce.  I  believe  that  commerce  will  take  caie  of  itself 
best  without  our  direct  interference  in  tSie  form  of  a  CSommer- 
dal  Agency;  and,  if  we  sought  to  remove  existing  obstacles, 
our  efibrts  would  be  more  needed  dsewhere  than  at  Oaubul, 
where  the  trade  with  India  akeady  receives  every  possible  en- 
couragement. 

A  commercial  agent  would  unavoidably  become,  from  the 
time  of  his  creation,  a  political  agent.  To  the  extension  of  our 
political  relations  beyond  the  Indus  there  appears  to  me  to  be 
great  objections.  From  such  a  course  I  should  expect  the  pro- 
bable occurrence  of  embarrassments  and  wars,  expensive  and 
unprofitable  at  the  least,  without  any  equivalent  benefit,  if  not 
ruinous  and  destructive. 

The  appointment  of  an  agent  at  Caubul  would  of  itself  almost 
amount  to  an  interference  in  the  political  aficdrs  of  Afghanistan. 
It  would  be  a  sort  of  declaration  in  favor  of  the  chief  whose 
power  is  established  at  Caubul,  in  preference  to  his  rivals  at 
Candahar,  Peshawur,  and  other  places. 

As  a  commercial  measure,  I  consider  the  one  proposed  to  be 
unnecessary ;  as  a  political  one,  undesirable  ;  and,  therefore,  on 
the  whole  objectionable. 

It  will  naturally  be  advocated  by  those  who  anticipate  benefit 
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from  attempts  to  create  an  influence  in  the  countries  beyond 
the  Indus.  Expecting  only  evil  fix>m  such  attempts,  I  would 
re&ain  from  forcing  on  an  unnecessary  intercourse. 

We  have  never,  for  many  years  past,  been  in  want  of  intel- 
ligence of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan.  The  stationing 
of  an  agent  at  Caubul,  or  any  other  place  of  importance,  would 
of  course  render  our  intelligence  more  minute,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  much  consequence  with  reference  to  that  object. 

I  entirely  concur  in  the  approbation  bestowed  by  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Governor-General  on  Lieutenant  Bumes,  and 
in  his  Lordship^s  proposal  to  communicate  to  that  able  and  en- 
terprifling  officer  the  salaa&ctian  ofihe  Snqureme  Qovemment 


[Note. — ^These  two  papers  indicate  the  early  period  at  which 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  began  to  foresee  the  danger  of  our  inter- 
ference, under  however  plauable  a  name,  with  the  affairs  of  the 
countries  beyond  the  Indus.  The  Survey  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Commercial  Agency  at  Caubul  were  the  prolegomena^  so  to 
speak,  of  the  great  epic  of  the  Afghan  war;  and  Metcalfe,  in 
his  correspondence  both  with  Lord  William  Bentinck  and  Lord 
Auckland,  argued  and  protested,  with  equal  sagacity  and  ear- 
nestness, against  measures  which  could  hardly  fail  to  entangle 
us  in  such  a  manner  with  the  Trans-Indian  States  as  eventuidly 
to  evolve  a  great  and  calamitous  war.  He  left  India  at  a  most 
unfortunate  conjuncture.  His  services  were  never  so  much 
needed  as  at  the  time  of  his  departure.] 
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AFFAIRS  OF  HTDEBABAD. 
[Jfoy  13, 1829.] 

The  Honorable  the  Govt  of  Directors  have  ordered  t^t 
inquiries  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
officers  employed  at  present  in  the  performance  of  civil  func- 
tions in  the  service  of  our  native  allies,  may  not  be  withdrawn, 
aii4  their  services  altogether  dispensed  with. 

.  I  propose  to  offer  my  opinion  on  this  question^  with  reference 
especiallx  ^  ^^^  territories  of  his  Highness  the  Nizam;  but  in 
order  to  show  the  progressive  steps  which  have  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  our  officers  in  checking  the  mismanagement,  or 
rather,  the  plunder  of  those  territories,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
retrospect. 

When  our  connexion  commenced  with  the  State  of  Hydera- 
badj  mutual  interests  brought  the  two  powers  together. 

Both  had  something  to  fear  from  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas. 
Tippoo,  although  formidable  to  all  the  States  of  Southern  India, 
was  more  especially  our  enemy.  The  Mahrattas,  on  the  other 
hand^  threatened  destruction  to  the  Nizam,  and  were  more  than 
once  nearly  effecting  it. 

The  British  Government,  therefore,  and  the  Nizam,  had  each 
a  strong  inducement  to  court  the  alliance  of  the  other;  and 
notwithstanding  some  differences,  at  one  period,  regarding  the 
Northern  Circars,  the  natural  operation  of  similar  interests 
maintained  an  amicable  spirit,  and  tended  to  a  more  intimate 
union. 

Accordingly,  in  both  our  wars  with  Tippoo,  we  had  the  alliance 
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and  co-operation  of  the  Nizam,  and,  although  in  the  interval  be- 
tween those  wars  our  cautious  and  prudent  policy  prevented  our 
exercising  any  decided  interference  between  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas,  our  relations  with  the  former  were  nevertheless  un- 
doubtedly serviceable  to  him  in  checking  the  latter,  and  probably 
had  a  share  in  saving  the  State  of  Hyderabad  from  destruction. 

The  downfall  of  Tippoo  made  a  great  difference  in  our  rela- 
tions with  this  Court.  After  that  event  the  alliance  o^sed  to 
have  any  feature  of  equality.  Our  protection  was  still  necessary 
to  the  Nizam  against  the  Mahrattas;  but  subordination  to  his 
protector  was  the  price  to  be  paid.  It  became  oilr  systematic 
policy  to  post  our  troops  in  the  tenitbries  of  our  protected  allies. 
All  real  independence  was  of  course  extinguished*  The  Nizam 
had  to  cede  to  us,  in  payment  of  the  expenses  of  our  subsidiary 
force,  all  the  territories  which  he  had  acquired,  as  our  ally,  in 
our  joint  wars  against  Tippoo. 

The  next  important  step  towards  the  completion  of  the  Ni- 
zam's dependence  was  our  interference  with  regard  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  Ministers.  When  first  our  negotiators  appeared 
at  the  Court  of  Hyderabad,  they  had  naturdly  sought  to  gain 
to  our  interests  men  of  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  state; 
and  those  whom  we  did  gain  probably  derived  additional  con- 
sequence from  their  connexion  with  us.  There  were  then 
parties  in  the  Nizam's  councils,  as  in  other  independent  States. 
Tippoo,  the  Mahratta  power,  and  the  French,  had  each  advo- 
cates; but  the  advice  of  the  English  party,  or,  more  probably, 
obvious  necessity,  prevailed,  and  the  salvation  of  the  State  was 
entrusted  to  the  British  alliance. 

The  Minister  during  whose  administration  our  alliance  with 
the  Court  of  Hyderabad  was  formed  and  perfected,  was  the 
celebrated  Azim-ool-Omra,  Aristoo  Jah.  He,  however,  was  the 
Minister  of  the  Nizam's  choice;  and  whatever  power  he  exer- 
cised was  granted  to  him  by  his  master,  of  his  own  free  will. 
Entire  confidence  and  mutual  attachment  existed  between  them, 
and  it  was  not  during  the  life  of  that  prince  that  our  influence 
was  banefully  exercised  in  the  selection  or  support  of  a  Minister* 
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From  the  time^  however,  of  the  completion  of  the  eubsidiaiy 
alliance,  it  seexna  to  have  been  considered  as  essential  that  the 
Minister  should  be  in  our  interests^  and  that  we  should  support 
him  with  our  influence. 

The  Nizam  died  before  the  Minister,  to  whom  our  support 
was  continued,  and  then  became  efficadous.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  considered  that  the  Nizam  who  succeeded  could 
be  allowed  any  option  as  to  the  continuance  or  removal  of  the 
Minister.  Our  Resident  gave  his  Highness  a  dear  understanding 
of  what  was  intended,  by  observing  to  him,  on  his  accession, 
that  with  sudi  an  ally  as  the  British  Government,  and  sndi  a 
Minister  as  Aristoo  Jah,  his  Highnesses  afiairs  could  not  fitil  to 
prosper. 

Aristoo  Jah  accordingly  remained  Minister  until  his  death, 
keeping  his  master,  the  present  Nizam,  during  the  whole  time, 
in  thraldom  and  insignificance,  totally  devoid  of  power. 

On  the  death  of  that  Minuter,  the  Nizam  announced  his  in- 
teatbn  of  taking  on  himself  personally  the  management  of  the 
a&irs  of  his  Grovemment.  He  naturally  wished  to  avoid  being 
again  placed  under  a  Minister  independent  of  his  authority. 

The  arrangement,  however,  which  he  contemplated  for  this 
purpose  was  objected  to  by  our  Government.  We  insisted  on 
the  nomination  of  a  Minister  with  full  powers.  We  asserted  the 
right  of  having  a  Minister  attached  to  our  interests,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  selecting  one  of  our  own  choice,  and,'  if  requisite,  of 
enforcing  his  nomination.  This  extremity,  however,  was  not 
necessary.  Meer  Allum,  whom  we  selected,  was  appointed  by 
the  Nizam,  and  was  sole  ruler  for  life  of  his  master's  dominions. 

The  Nizam  made  some  effort  to  obtain  a  share  of  power  in 
his  own  Government;  but  this  was  unpalatable  to  the  Minister: 
the  Resident  gave  decided  support  to  the  latter.  The  Nizam 
retired  firom  the  contest  in  disgust,  and  has  never  since  taken 
any  part  in  public  affairs,  but  has  led  a  life  of  gloomy  retire- 
ment and  sullen  discontent. 

Our  influence,  therefore,  established  the  Minister  at  Hyder- 
abad as  a  deipotic  ruler,  without  the  consent  of  his  master.   In 
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all  Britiflli  iiUerestB  he  was  Bubsenrient  to  the  British  BeeLdent, 
and  also  in  all  private  interests  which  the  latter  chose  to  advo- 
cate. In  the  management  of  the  country  the  Minister  was 
absolute^  and  had  the  support  of  the  British  Government 
against  any  opposition  that  he  could  not  subdue  with  the  means 
at  his  own  disposal.  Opposition  to  him  was  treated  as  hos- 
tility to  us  and  disaffection  to  the  English  alliance;  and  as  his 
interests  were,  by  our  system,  identified  with  our  own,  and  our 
utmost  influence  exerted  in  his  support,  it  was  scarcely  posmble 
that  his  enemies  should  not  become  ours,  although  the  same 
might  have  been  as  willing  as  he  to  court  our  friendship,  had 
we  not  made  ourselves  obnoxious  to  them  by  supporting  the 
single  individual  against  all  competitors  for  power  in  the  State, 

After  the  death  of  Meer  AUum,  the  Nizam  again  firuitlairiiy 
expressed  an  intention  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  aflbirs. 
He  was  pressed  to  nominate  a  Minister,  and  the  following 
extraordinary  arrangement  took  place.  Mooneer-ool-Moolk, 
nominated  by  the  Nizam,  was  made  Prime  Minister,  but  it  was 
stipulated  that  he  should  exercise  no  po¥rer  in  the  State.  All 
the  power  was  given  to  the  Deputy  Minister,  Chundoo  Lall,  who 
was  patroni^  by  us.  So  that  from  that  time,  in  addition  to 
its  sovereign  prince,  excluded  from  all  concern  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  afiairs  in  consequence  of  our  interference,  the  State 
of  Hyderabad  has  had  a  Prime  Minister  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, as  another  efi^  of  the  same  cause.  The  subserviency  of 
the  real  Minister  to  our  will  has  since  been  more  complete  than 
before:  the  suppleness  of  his  personal  character,  and  the  low* 
ness  of  his  birth,  aiding  the  natural  effect  of  the  dependence 
of  his  situation. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  advancement  of  our  influence  and 
interference  in  the  Nizam's  affidrs  was  the  substitution,  in  lieu 
of  portions  of  his  own  artny,  of  troops  of  all  arms — cavalry, 
artillery,  and  in£uitry — raised,  disciplined,  and  commanded  by 
British  officers. 

Our  interference  in  the  Nizam's  army  arose  from  an  article 
of  treaty,  by  which  he  is  bound  to  furnish  a  oertam  amount  of 
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auziliaTy  force  in  the  event  of  war  with  other  powers.  The 
force  furnished  in  former  wars  was  not  sufficiently  efficient  in 
our  estimation.  We  began  by  a  general  superintendence  of  it, 
with  a  view  to  improvement;  but  the  result  has  been,  that 
above  forty  lakhs  per  annum  out  of  the  Nizam's  revenues  are 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  a  force  commanded  entirely 
by  British  officers,  under  the  exclusive  orders  and  control  of 
the  British  Resident. 

This  arrangement  could  only  have  been  effected  through  the 
entire  subserviency  of  the  Minister,  for  it  must  have  been  quite 
i*evolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  Court  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
national  army. 

But  it  increased  the  personal  power  of  the  Minister,  made 
him  more  than  ever  independent  of  the  Court  and  people, 
enabled  him  more  and  more  to  triumph  over  his  adversaries, 
and  rendered  his  extortions  of  revenue  irresistible. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Nizam's  country,  and  of  our 
further  interference  therein,  turns  entirely  on  the  character  of 
this  Minister,  Chundoo  Lall. 

His  reign,  for  so  it  may  be  termed — his  sovereign  and  his 
principal  in  office  being  mere  pensioners — commenced  in  1809, 
and  continued  absolute,  and  without  any  interference  on  our 
part  in  his  management,  until  1820. 

At  that  period,  so  bad  had  been  his  misrule,  and  so  dete- 
riorated had  the  state  of  the  country  become  under  his  absolute 
government,  that  the  Resident,  Mr.  Russell,  although  far  from 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  Chundoo  Lall,  was  compelled  to  urge 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  grant  him  authority  to 
introduce  a  reform.     The  authority  was  granted. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  admitted  necessity  for  our  inter- 
ference in  the  Minister's  management  of  the  country  are  easily 
explained,  and  are  such  as  would  infallibly  recur  if  the  same 
absolute  power,  without  check,  were  again  left  in  the  same 
hands. 

Chundoo  Lull's  main  object,  from  the  establishment  of  his 
power,  was  to  retain  it.    The  instrument  most  serviceable  in 
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his  view  for  this  purpose  was  money.  He  had  money  for  any 
one  whom  he  thought  capable  of  aiding  him.  Besides  his  sub- 
serviency to  the  British  Resident  in  all  public  measures,  there 
was  money  in  the  shape  of  pension,  salary,  or  donation^  for  any 
one  whom  the  Resident  recommended.  Any  gentleman  sup* 
posed  to  have  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  British 
Government,  could  command  a  share  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Nizam's  country.  This  was  the  origin  of  his  lavish  waste  of 
public  money  on  Sir  William  Rumbold  and  Mr.  W.  Pal- 
mer and  their  connexions.  Any  native  who  was  supposed  to 
have  influence  with  English  gentlemen  was  also  a  fit  object  for 
bounty. 

Chundoo  Lairs  views  were  not,  however,  confined  to  English 
influence.  Whoever  could  aid  him  at  Hyderabad,  whoeiM 
could  injure  him,  aU  found  access  to  the  Treasury.  To  make 
friends  or  to  buy  off  enemies  was  managed  by  the  same  process* 
All  were  in  pay.  And  many  who  might  have  been  active  dis- 
turbers of  his  administration,  seeing  little  or  no  hope  of  effecting 
his  removal,  were  kept  quiet  by  a  share  of  the  public  money. 
Superadded  to  these  sources  of  excessive  expenditure  was  the 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  immense  sums  to  mobs  of  beggars, 
for  the  sake  of  popularity. 

The  revenues  were  insufficient  to  meet  such  excesses;  and 
the  expenses  of  a  year  of  war,  added  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
the  force  commanded  by  British  officers,  augmented  embar- 
rassment Extortion  and  borrowing  were  had  recourse  to 
unsparingly,  and  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent.  The  former 
was  augmented  by  the  effects  of  the  latter.  Extortion  and 
oppression  went  hand  in  hand ;  desolation  followed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  interference  was  then  for  the  first 
time  exercised  with  a  benevolent  view  to  the  protection  and 
happiness  of  the  Nizam's  subjects.  Every  former  act  of  in- 
terference, however  subversive  of  the  independence  of  the 
Hyderabad  State,  was  dictated  solely  by  a  regard  for  our  own 
interests,  without  any  care  or  thought  for  the  welfare  of  the 
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people  whom   we  had  delivered  up  to  a  ruler  of  our  own 
selection. 

The  principal  measures  adopted  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Resident,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  depended  for  due  execution  on  the  Minister,  and  were 
consequently  fallacious.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  become  a 
check  to  his  own  extortions. 

But  it  was  indispensable  for  success  in  our  interference  that 
some  check  should  be  provided,  and  this  was  the  sole  object 
of  the  arraogements  subsequently  introduced,  which  have  been 
in  operation  for  the  last  eight  years. 

That  purpose  has  been  in  great  measure  accomplished;  and 
although  it  is  very  possible  that  of  late  the  effect  of  our 
measures  may  have  diminished  from  the  decrease  of  wholesome 
distrust  of  the  Minister,  whose  vicious  conduct  and  incorrigible 
propensity  to  extortion  were  the  real  causes  of  our  interference, 
there  is  still,  I  believe,  no  doubt  that  the  unbridled  oppression 
which  before  prevailed  is  greatly  restrained  by  the  checks  which 
remain. 

Neither  the  present  Resident,  nor  the  one  who  preceded  me, 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  the  Minister  that  I  do.  On  the 
contrary,  they  both  speak  well  of  him.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  their  opinion  is  inconsistent  with  facts,  and  even  with 
their  own  sentiments  in  other  respects.  For  as  all  acknow- 
ledge Chundoo  Lall  to  be  an  able  man  of  business,  I  cannot  see, 
if  he  were  good  also,  and  not  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit  of  ex- 
tortion, what  ground  there  could  ever  have  been  for  our  inter- 
ference. His  notorious  extortions  and  oppressions  furnish  a 
very  intelligible  ground;  but  those  who  are  not  sensible  of 
their  enormity,  and  who  maintain  that  he  is  amiable  as  well  as 
able,  appear  to  me  to  be  without  a  rational  motive  for  intro- 
ducing or  continuing  our  mediation. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Russell  was  the  Resident  who  proclaimed 
the  necessity  of  our  interference;  and  the  present  Resident 
trusts  to  **  the  active  superintendence  of  European  officers  "  for 
every  improvement  that  is  to  be  expected;  maintains  that  "  our 
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interference  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  maladministration 
of  the  government;"  and  believes  that  the  Minister,  amiable 
as  he  considers  him,  '*  might  still  require  to  be  directed  by  the 
control  of  a  superior  guidance." 

My  opinion  of  Chundoo  Lall  was  first  adopted  from  what 
seemed  to  be  the  universal  sense  of  the  Nizam's  country ;  but 
it  was  fully  confirmed  by  my  own  observation  and  experience. 
To  the  general  feeling  of  the  Nizam's  country,  and  to  that  of 
every  officer  employed  in  its  interior  with  opportunities  of 
judging,  more  credit  seems  to  be  due  than  to  the  favorable 
opinions  above  noticed,  which,  if  allowed  unquestionable  in- 
fluence, would  tend  to  mislead,  and  render  that  obscure  and 
impenetrable  which,  rightly  understood,  is  perfectly  plain  and 
simple. 

The  employment  of  European  officers  to  check  the  native 
functionaries  of  the  Nizam's  dominions  was  forced  on  us  by  the 
unbounded  oppression  practised  by  the  Minister,  Chundoo  Lall, 
for  the  purpose  of  extortion. 

Our  object  has  been  in  great  measure  accomplished.  Oppres- 
sion does  not  exist  in  the  same  degree.  But  the  continued 
efficacy  of  our  interference  depends  much  on  the  Resident. 
The  surest  way  to  render  it  nugatory  is  to  place  undue  reliance 
on  the  Minister.  I  fear  that  its  operation  is  even  now  affected 
by  that  cause.  Nevertheless,  the  checks  which  exist  prevent 
the  greater  portion  of  the  oppressions,  which  would  rage  with- 
out limit  if  our  interference  were  withdrawn. 

The  particular  form  in  which  our  check  can  most  bene- 
ficially be  exercised,  is  a  question  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
the  necessity  of  its  continuance,  and  of  less  consequence.  Mr. 
Martin  does  not  appear  to  be  an  advocate  for  that  which  was 
adopted. 

From  the  sentiments  which  he  has  expressed,  it  would  seem 
as  if  our  system  of  village  settlements  had  been  an  innovation, 
and  a  supersession  of  another  system,  to  which,  from  long  habit, 
the  people  were  more  accustomed. 

He  supposes  the  class  of  district  officers,  whom  he  designates 
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as  ZuroeendaiB,  to  huve  been  the  penons  with  whom  rereime 
lettleiiicfiiti  had  previoiidy  been  generallj  oondoded. 

It  is  proper  to  exfdain  what  the  penons  are  thus  denomi- 
nated Znmeendan,  to  which  term  veiy  different  meanings  must 
be  applied  in  di&ient  parts  of  India. 

They  are  the  Desmooks  and  Despandeeas,  or  district  revenue 
c/Scen^  having  different  dengnationa  in  different  places,  of  the 
andent  Hindoo  Government,  which  existed  in  the  Dekkan 
before  the  Mahomedan  conquest  They  are  strictly  officers, 
not  the  landowners  or  landholders  of  the  country.  They  have 
neither  that  right  in  the  soil  which  we  have  bestowed  on 
the  Zumeendars  of  Bengal,  nor  that  which  is  possessed  by  the 
village  Zumeendars  of  Hindostan.  They  are  paid  by  a  per- 
centage on  the  revenue,  and  by  small  portions  of  land,  whidi 
they  hold  rent  free. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  remote  times,  before  the  Mahomedan 
conquest,  they  were  the  sole  managers,  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, of  the  districts  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the 
intermediate  representatives  and  agents  of  the  people  in  their 
transactions  with  the  government;  but  this  state  of  rule,  if  it 
ever  existed,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  foreign  government 
of  the  Mahoinedans;  and  before  our  interference  took  place,  all 
classes  had  been  crushed  by  a  tyranny,  in  which  extortion  was 
the  only  system  that  was  allowed  to  exist 

The  district  officers  had,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  from 
local  peculiarities,  maintained  or  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
power  and  influence  than  in  others,  so  as  to  make  no  descrip- 
tion of  their  situation  applicable  with  equal  exactness  to  every 
part ;  but  nowhere  did  they  present  a  spectacle  or  a  prospect  of 
any  system  of  which  we  could  avail  ourselves  to  protect  the 
people  against  Extortion. 

Everywhere  the  government  was  represented  by  Talookdars, 
or  district  managers,  who  were  contractors  for  the  revenue,  and 
in  every  other  respect  absolule.  The  Minister  required  from  them 
a  certain  sum  of  revenue,  and  on  that  more  and  more,  according 
to  his  wants  or  arbitrary  caprice.     If  they  paid,  they  remained 
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despotic  rulers  of  their  districts,  and  suffered  fresh  demands. 
If  they  could  not  pay,  they  were  removed,  and  others  sent  who 
promised  more,  and  paid  a  handsome  Nuzzurana  in  advance. 
The  Talookdars,  knowing  how  precarious  was  their  tenure, 
had  no  other  object  than  to  extort  the  utmost  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  If  they  thought  it  their  interest  to  employ  the  Des- 
mooks  and  Despandeeas  in  their  exactions,  they  employed 
them ;  if  more  for  their  interest  to  set  them  aside,  they  set  them 
aside. 

Had  there  been  any  regular  system  in  existence  of  which 
we  could  have  availed  ourselves,  we  should  certainly  have 
adopted  it.  Never  was  a  reform  attempted  less  in  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  or  more  free  from  the  conceit  of  invention.  In 
fact,  the  system  of  village  settlements  was  adopted,  precisely 
because  it  was  no  innovation,  and  was  the  only  system  that 
could  not  be  an  innovation.  For  from  one  end  of  India  to  the 
other,  among  Native  States,  it  will  be  found  that  whatever  local 
authorities  may  intervene  between  the  governments  and  the 
village  communities,  the  land  revenue  is  assessed  on  villages, 
levied  on  villages,  and  recorded  by  names  of  villages;  and  so  it 
must  naturally  be  in  a  country  wholly  parcelled  out  among 
viUage  communities,  and  where  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single 
spot  of  ground,  to  whatever  purpose  now  applied,  which  could 
not  be  traced  in  the  ancient  records  as  belonging  to  some  vil- 
lage, whether  now  in  existence  or  otherwise. 

What  is  a  village  settlement  but  the  affixing  of  the  amount 
of  revenue  which  each  viUage  community  has  to  pay  to  the 
government?  A  process  which  must  have  been  gone  through 
at  all  times  in  the  Nizam's  territories,  whoever  performed  it, 
although  it  was  notoriously  done  without  regard  to  the  people, 
and  without  any  adherence  to  engagements. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  system  of  village  settlements 
was  less  likely  than  any  other  that  could  have  been  devised  to 
lead  to  innovation;  and  in  the  early  settlements,  of  which  I 
had  cognisance,  care  was  taken  to  prevent  it  in  any  way,  unless 
the  endeavour  to  secure  to  the  cultivator  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
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dustry,  after  paying  the  dues  of  his  government,  can  properly 
be  so  called.  The  parties  present  at  a  settlement  were  the 
Talookdar,  i.  e.  manager  of  the  province,  or  an  agent  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Nizam's  Minister,  or  both  of  them; 
the  Desmooks  and  Despandeeas,  or  hereditary  officers  of  the 
district;  the  representative  heads  of  the  village  communities; 
and  a  British  officer  presiding.  The  district  manager,  or 
Minister's  agent,  urged  the  interests  of  the  Nizam's  Govern- 
ment in  favor  of  a  high  assessment;  the  village  commimities 
pleaded  for  a  low  one;  the  hereditary  district  officers  were 
sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  there  were 
the  accounts  of  past  assessments  and  collections,  and  the  stater 
ments  of  actual  capabilities  to  refer  to;  the  persons  present 
were  those  best  able  to  give  information ;  the  settlem^it  was 
concluded  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties  interested, 
under  the  control  of  the  British  officer,  by  whom  the  result 
was  attested,  recorded,  and  reported  to  the  Resident,  the  Mi- 
nister's agent  doing  the  same  to  the  Minister,  who  confirmed 
the  settlement  unless  he  saw  reason  to  object  to  it. 

It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  these  settlements  may  have 
been  unequal,  and  that  fraud  and  deceit  may  have  been  suc- 
cessfully practised;  but  still  it  is  strange  if  the  heads  of  village 
communities  sat  in  silence  and  saw  their  own  villages  over-as- 
sessed, and  others  under-assessed,  without  an  eSort  to  effect  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burden,  notwithstanding 
every  encouragement  to  furnish  information. 

But  supposing  unequal  assessments  to  have  taken  place,  or 
equal  assessments  to  have  become  unequal  from  subsequent 
causes,  there  was  a  ready  remedy.  An  over-assessment  could 
be  reduced;  an  under-assessment,  procured  by  false  statements 
or  other  frauds,  was  open  to  revision.  The  only  remediless 
case  would  have  been  an  under-assessraent  in  which  there  was 
no  fraud,  or  deceit,  or  false  statement.  But  such  a  one  was 
not  likely  to  occur;  and  if  it  ever  happened,  could  not  have 
done  much  injury. 

The  real  obstruction  to  the  success  of  these  settlementa  con- 
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sisted  in  the  rapacious  disposition  of  the  Minister,  who,  having 
once  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  over-assessment  through  the 
intervention  of  a  British  officer,  could  scarcely  ever  be  induced 
to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  it. 

The  same  spirit,  goaded  by  the  necessities  arising  out  of  his 
wasteful  and  corrupt  expenditure,  has  interfered  with  remis- 
sions, however  necessary  from  other  causes.  The  first  settle- 
ments, concluded  under  our  superintendence,  were  followed  by 
several  successive  seasons  unfavorable  to  production,  and  re- 
quiring consideration  for  the  cultivator  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  Even  during  that  period  grain  was  getting 
cheaper.  The  fall  of  prices  has  been  progressive  throughout 
that  part  of  India,  requiring  large  remissions  from  all  govern- 
ments. If  our  measures  in  the  Nizam's  territories  had  not  been 
attended  with  a  great  increase  of  cultivation  and  production, 
the  diminution  of  revenue  must  liave  been  immense.  Not* 
withstanding  that  increase,  owing  to  the  fall  of  prices,  remis- 
sions are  in  many  cases  necessary.  But  to  these  the  Minister 
never  willingly  consents.  The  collection  of  the  revenue  is  en- 
tirely in  his  own  hands.  We  have  never  interfered  with  it; 
and  he  now  practises  that  extortion,  which  was  before  unlimited, 
by  exacting  the  full  amount  of  assessments,  rendered  excessive 
by  low  prices,  although  originally  equitable. 

The  Nizam's  Government  must  submit^  like  all  governments 
that  are  landlords,  to  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  low 
prices,  a  reduction  of  rent;  and  has  no  right  to  expect  to  keep 
up  its  land  revenue  to  the  standard  at  which  it  was  assessed 
when  prices  were  high,  unless  the  increase  of  produce  has  been 
equivalent  to  the  fall  of  prices. 

Mr.  Martin  has  unintentionally  paid  a  compliment  to  our 
village  settlements  in  the  Nizam^s  dominions,  by  objecting  to 
them  that  they  are  made  with  village  communities,  and  not 
with  individuals  as  proprietors  of  each  village,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  character  of  our  village  settlements  in  the 
North- Western  Provinces  under  the  Bengal  Presidency.  He 
ought  to  have  been  aware,  that  where  a  settlement  is  made  with 
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an  individual  as  assumed  proprietor  of  a  village,  the  rights  and^ 
property  of  the  village  community  are  annihilated;  and  that 
"where  it  is  made  with  the  village  community,  their  rights  and 
property  are  preserved  untouched. 

I  have  dwelt  so  much  at  length  on  the  subject  of  village 
settlements,  because  Mr.  Martin's  remarks  seem  to  me  less 
favorable  to  that  method  of  exercising  a  check  on  extortion 
than  they  justly  might  have  been.  It  was  adopted  as  the  only 
one  likely  to  be  effectual ;  I  still  cannot  perceive  any  other  so 
likely.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  applicable,  with  suitable 
modifications,  to  all  parts  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  although 
its  accomplishment  had  been  more  obstructed  in  some  parts 
than  in  others. 

But  I  am  no  stickler  for  any  particular  method,  provided 
that  our  main  object,  which  is  to  prevent  extortion,  be  any- 
how attained. 

Mr.  Martin  informs  us  that  he  has  abandoned  the  scheme  of 
idllage  settlements  in  Telingana,  and  allowed  the  former  sys- 
tem of  management  to  be  restored.  By  the  former  system  of 
management  he  seems  to  mean  that  the  Minister  is  to  collect 
as  much  as  he  can,  through  the  intervention  of  the  hereditary 
district  officers.  In  fact,  the  village  settlement  was  never  com- 
pletely accomplished  in  Telingana.  The  district  officers,  who 
were  interested  in  counteracting  it,  had,  from  local  peculiarities, 
sufficient  influence  to  do  so,  with  the  ready  connivance  and  aid  of 
the  Minister.  Nevertheless,  the  village  settlement,  wherever  car- 
ried into  effect,  even  in  that  part  of  the  country,  furnished  some 
means  of  checking  extortion.  It  gave  a  knowledge  of  a  de- 
mand beyond  which  the  Government  had  no  light  to  exact. 
If  this  ground  of  check  has  been  abandoned  without  the  sub- 
stitution of  any  other,  I  must  conclude  that  injury  has  been 
done  by  the  change.  If  the  power  of  check  has  been  preserved, 
I  should  not  be  disposed  to  object  to  the  Resident's  exercise  of 
his  discretion  as  to  forms;  for  I  consider  the  principal  purpose 
of  our  interference  to  be  achieved  if  we  can  prevent  undue  ex- 
action; and  whatever  interference  may  not  be  necessary  for 
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that  purpose  ought  to  be  avoided.  Interference  is  in  itself  an 
evil}  to  which  we  have  had  recourse  solely  in  order  to  remove 
a  greater  evil — unlimited  oppression,  which  we  ourselves  were 
instrumental  in  causing. 

On  the  whole,  I  see  reason  to  apprehend  that  Mr.  Martin's 
partiality  for  the  Minister  unavoidably  diminishes  his  power  of 
checking  maladministration.  There  is  no  other  reason  what- 
ever for  our  interference  than  the  total  faithlessness  of  the 
Minister's  character,  and  his  incorrigible  propensity  to  un- 
bounded extortion.  To  place  confidence  in  him,  and  dis- 
regard the  information  of  the  officers  appointed  to  check  op- 
pression, would  be  the  sure  way  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  our 
interference;  and  if  it  has  tak^i  place  in  any  sensible  degree, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  any  falling  off  in  the  operation 
of  our  measures  which  may  latterly  have  been  apparent  to  the 
Resident. 

I  nevertheless  am  satisfied  that  our  intervention  does  prevent 
the  universal  and  imlimited  extortion  that  would  otherwise 
prevail,  and  therefore  I  should  extremely  regret  the  discontinu- 
ance of  our  check  during  the  rule  of  the  present  Minister;  for 
whose  acts,  as  his  power  was  established  and  maintained  by  us, 
we  are  undoubtedly  responsible. 

The  time  may  come,  and  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  we 
may  relieve  ourselves  from  this  embarrassment.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  present  Nizam  could  assume,  even  if  he 
were  allowed  to  do  so,  the  independent  government  of  his  terri- 
tories during  the  precarious  remnant  of  his  life  of  sickness. 
But  on  the  accession  of  his  successor,  if  the  latter  were  to 
evince  a  character  equal  to  the  duties  of  his  station — ^if  he 
were  to  apply  himself  to  the  affairs  of  his  government,  and 
choose  unbiassed  his  own  ministers,  we  should  then  be  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  our  interference,  and  could  not  be  held 
responsible  for  any  misrule  that  might  ensue. 

If,  however,  we  entertain  this  view,  we  must  guard  ourselves 
against  what  is  likely  to  happen  on  the  death  of  the  Nizam. 
The  present  Minister  will,  of  course,  endeavour  to  retain  his 
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power,  and  will  have  many  facilities  for  doing  bo.  The  Resi- 
dent, it  is  evident,  if  not  otherwise  instructed,  would  give  him 
the  fullest  support.  But  even  without  that  support  he  would 
have  great  advantages.  The  Minister's  actual  possession  of 
absolute  power  might  have  influence  on  the  mind  of  an  inexpe- 
rienced prince,  raised  from  privacy  and  retirement,  it  may  be 
said  from  confinement,  to  a  throne  on  which  he  had  never  pre- 
viously seen  anything  but  a  cypher,  subordinate  to  the  ruling 
Minister.  The  idea,  too,  which  would  be  inculcated,  that  he 
was  indebted  to  the  Minister  for  his  succession,  would  natu- 
rally operate  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  belief  also  of  Chundoo 
Lall's  connexion  with  the  British  Government,  on  which  that 
of  Hyderabad  must  acknowledge  its  dependence,  would  further 
aid  him;  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion that  his  nomination  would  meet  our  wishes,  although  we 
might  not  exert  ourselves  to  effect  it,  and  were  even  to  declare 
our  neutrality. 

It  would  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  if  Chundoo  Lall  were 
continued  in  power  by  the  next  Nizam,  without  our  recom- 
mendation. If  the  act  were  perfectly  spontaneous,  we  should 
be  relieved  from  responsibility,  and  might  be  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  our  interference.  But  if  the  choice  were  either 
directly  or  indirectly  the  effect  of  our  influence  and  supposed 
partiality,  we  should  hardly  cease  to  be  responsible  for  the 
shocking  oppressions  which  would  ensue. 

At  whatever  period  our  interference  in  the  civil  management 
of  the  Nizam's  country  may  be  withdrawn,  it  must  become  a 
serious  question  whether  our  share  in  the  military  branch  of  its 
establishment  ought  not  to  cease  also. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  leave  a  force  under  British  officers 
to  become  the  instrument  of  the  oppressions  of  a  rapacious 
Minister;  and  it  would  not  be  just  towards  the  Nizam's  Go- 
vernment to  deny  the  aid  of  a  force  to  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  its  resources  is  appropriated,  if  it  were  required  for  the 
proper  support  of  the  government.  To  judge  of  the  occasions 
on  which  it  might  or  might  not  be  employed  by  tlie  Nizam's 
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authorities,  vould  re-create  that  interference  in  civil  affairs  from 
which  we  are  anxious  to  withdraw. 

The  existence  of  a  force  paid  by  a  Native  State,  but  com^ 
manded  by  our  officers,  and  entirely  under  our  control,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  political  advantage.  It  is  an  accession  to 
our  military  strength  at  the  expense  of  another  power,  and 
without  cost  to  us:  an  accession  of  military  strength  in  a  con^ 
quered  empire,  where  military  strength  is  everything.  The 
advantage  is  immense.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  the 
arrangement  a  just  one  towards  the  Native  State.  The  same 
circumstances  which  make  it  so  advantageous  to  us,  make  it 
unjust  to  the  State  at  whose  expense  it  is  upheld. 

The  subserviency  of  the  Minister  at  Hyderabad  has  rendered 
this  kind  of  force  in  the  Nizam's  territories  a  sort  of  plaything 
for  the  Resident,  and  an  extensive  source  of  patronage  at  the 
Nizam's  expense.  The  temptation  is  difficult  to  resist,  and  it 
is  more  to  be  regretted  than  wondered  at  that  the  expense  is 
increasing.  It  appears,  from  returns  prepared  in  the  Secretary'^ 
office,  that  the  military  and  civil  allowances  paid  by  the  Nizam's 
Government  to  British  officers  amounted,  according  to  the 
earliest  report  received  from  Hyderabad,  under  date  1st  January, 
1824,  to  11,11,098  Hyderabad  Rs.,  the  number  of  officers 
being  101 ;  on  the  28th  January,  1825,  to  9,16,260  Rs.  for  83 
officers;  on  the  Ist  March,  1826,  to  9,99,420  Rs.  for  101  officers; 
on  the  31st  December,  1826,  to  11,34,828  Rs.  for  116  persons; 
on  the  31st  December,  1827,  to  12,48,696  Rs.for  119  persons; 
and  on  the  Ist  December,  1828,  to  13,49,880  Rs.  for  123  persons. 
The  necessity  for  this  increase  in  the  last  two  years  is  by  no 
means  obvious.  The  intermediate  decrease  in  1824  and  1825 
was  no  doubt  owing  principally,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  absence 
of  officers  during  the  Burman  war,  who  must,  however,  have 
returned  by  the  end  of  1826. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  could  withdraw  entirely  from 
all  civil  and  military  interference  in  the  Nizam's  Government 
with  perfect  and  unalloyed  benefit. 

We  must  be  prepared  for  mismanagement  in  the  civil  admi- 
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nistratlon  whoever  might  be  Minister :  the  loss  of  the  force  at  our 
disposal  would  be  a  positive  diminution  of  our  military  strength ; 
and  in  future  wars  we  should  again  have  to  complain  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  auxiliary  force  which  the  Nizam  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  furnish.  We  must  also  be. prepared,  if  we  withdraw 
our  officers,  to  see  the  formation  of  corps  under  European  or 
Elast  Indian  adventurers,  such  as  formerly  existed  in  the  Nizam's 
service. 

Nevertheless,  the  restoration  of  independence  to  the  Nizam's 
Government  appears  to  me  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  our 
attention,  and  worth  some  loss  and  some  hazard,  whenever  it 
can  be  effectually  accomplished. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  independence  has 
had  no  existence  since  the  last  century,  and  that  at  present  the 
country  is  governed  by  a  Minister  who  is  not  the  servant  of  his 
nominal  master,  but,  in  fact,  is  our  dependant,  and  whose 
oppression  and  misrule  compelled  us  to  exercise  interference  in 
his  management  with  a  view  to  check  extortion. 

While  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  it  would,  I  conceive,  be 
cruel  and  unjust  to  sacrifice  the  people  again  to  his  reckless 
rapacity  by  the  removal  of  the  check  at  present  imposed,  which 
in  a  great  degree  has  proved  efficacious,  and,  with  a  due  dis« 
trust  of  the  Minister,  would  be  more  so. 

I  should,  therefore,  recommend  that  no  steps  be  taken  at 
present  to  withdraw  our  interference  in  the  management  of  the 
Nizam's  country ;  and  that  we  should  wait  until  an  opportunity 
may  present  itself  enabling  us  to  effect  that  purpose,  without 
being  responsible  for  any  misrule  that  might  ensue. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  ought  to  prevent  any  increase  of  the 
e3cpen8e  of  the  military  establishment  commanded  by  British 
officers  and  paid  by  the  Nizam's  Government,  and  gradually 
to  reduce  the  expense  now  existing. 
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DUTY  TOWARDS  NATIVE  STATES-INTEIOTEBENCE  AND 

NON-INTERFEKENCE. 

IJupfst  14, 1835.] 

[There  is  no  subject  which  more  frequently  presses  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  Indian  statesmen  than  the  amount  of  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Native  States  which  may  be  rightfully  and  expediently  exer- 
cised by  the  representatiyes  of  the  Paramount  Power.  Both  in  the  public 
and  private  correspondence  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  this  question  is  fre- 
quently discussed ;  but  the  following  passages,  extracted  from  a  lengthy  and 
elaborate  paper  on  the  affairs  of  Jyepore,  written  as  Govemor-G^neral  in 
1835,  embrace  at  once  the  most  comprehensive  summary  of  the  whole 
argument,  and  the  most  mature  expression  of  the  writer's  opinions ;  and  may» 
therefore,  stand  in  place  of  all  other  discussions  of  the  subject  under  the 
present  head.] 

[Extract.] — The  difference  between  the  interfering  and 
non-interfering  policy  is  not  that  of  interfering  on  all  occasions 
and  not  interfering  on  any,  because,  as  the  predominant  power 
in  India,  interference  is  sometimes  forced  on  us,  however 
reluctant  we  may  be  to  adopt  it.  The  difference  is,  that  the 
upholders  of  non-interference  avoid  interference  as  much  as 
possible,  while  the  opposite  party  are  rather  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  exercise  it ;  see  occasions 
for  it  which  the  others  do  not ;  and  assert  the  right  of  assuming 
it  when  the  others  would  maintain  that  such  a  right  does  not 
exist,  or  is  very  questionable ;  and  in  every  case  in  which  the 
question  is,  whether  interference  shall  be  exercised  or  not,  or  to 
what  degree  it  shall  be  exercised,  every  one  will  naturally  be 
biassed  by  his  preconceived  opinion  on  the  general  question. 
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Both  parties  of  course  aim  at  the  public  welfare,  and  each  ad- 
vocates that  line  of  policy  which  it  deems  to  be  best. 

The  interference  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  arbitrary.  We 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  states  as  we  like.  We  put  up 
and  put  down  princes  and  ministers  at  our  pleasure  ;  set  princes 
over  subjects,  and  ministers  over  princes,  as  we  think  proper. 
We  do  not  allow  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  to  operate, 
but  act  according  to  our  own  notions*  of  what  is  right  and  ex- 
pedient. The  bad  tendency  of  this  policy  is  manifold.  It 
destroys  entirely  the  independence  of  the  foreign  state,  and 
paralyses  its  energies.  It  also  throws  the  weight  of  our  power 
into  the  scale  of  the  government,  and  destroys  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  redress  their  grievances.  It  places  us  on  the 
anti'popular  side,  and  causes  us  to  be  detested.  It  relieves  the 
native  government  from  the  necessity  of  conciliating  its  sub- 
jects, and  of  course  promotes  oppression.  While  we  give  this 
injurious  support  to  the  government,  we  scarcely  ever  inter- 
fere sufficiently  to  prevent  oppression  and  misrule,  and  can 
hardly  do  so  without  taking  the  government  into  our  own 
hands,  and  thus  putting  an  end  even  to  the  semblance  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Another  evil  of  interference  is,  that  it  gives  too  much  power 
to  our  agents  at  foreign  courts,  and  makes  princes  and  ministers 
very  much  the  slaves  or  subjects  of  their  will.  An  interfering 
agent  is  an  abominable  nuisance  wherever  he  may  be,  and  our 
agents  are  apt  to  take  that  turn.  They  like  to  be  masters 
instead  of  mere  negotiators.  They  imagine,  often  very  erro- 
neously, that  they  can  do  good  by  meddling  in  other  people's 
aflairs ;  and  they  are  impatient  in  witnessing  any  disorder 
which  they  think  may  be  remedied  by  our  interference,  for- 
getting that  one  step  in  this  course  will  unavoidably  be  followed 
by  others,  which  will  most  probably  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  independence  of  the  state  concerned. 

It  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  evil  of  the  non-interference 
policy  that  temporary  and  local  disorder  may  occasionally  ensue, 
and  must  be  tolerated,  if  we  mean  to  adhere  strictly  to  that 
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principle.  But  this  is  a  consequence  which  we  naturally  dis- 
like. We  are  not  disposed  to  wait  until  things  settle  them- 
selves in  their  natural  course.  We  think  ourselves  called  on 
to  interfere,  and  some  bungling  or  unnatural  arrangement  is 
made  by  our  will,  which,  because  it  is  our  own,  we  ever  after 
support,  against  the  inclination  of  the  people,  and  their  notions 
of  right  and  justice. 

The  true  basis  of  non-interference  is  a  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others — for  the  rights  of  all,  people  as  well  as  princes.  The 
treaties  by  which  we  are  connected  with  Native  States  are, 
with  rare  exceptions,  founded  on  their  independence  in  internal 
affairs.  In  several  instances  the  States  are,  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal relations,  dependent  and  under  our  protection,  but  still 
independent  in  internal  affairs.  It  is  customary  with  the  advo- 
cates of  interference  to  twist  our  obligation  of  protection  against 
enemies  into  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  pro- 
tected States — a  right,  however,  which  our  treaties  generally  do 
not  give  us,  otherwise  than  as  the  supporters  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign  against  usurpation  or  dethronement,  in  the  event  of 
his  not  having  merited  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  extreme  cases  in  which  the  inter- 
ference of  the  protecting  power  may  be  unavoidable.  Instances 
of  prolonged  anarchy,  affecting  others  under  our  protection, 
are  of  that  description.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  defect  of  the 
non-interference  policy,  that  it  cannot  in  every  possible  case 
be  maintained.  The  same  objection  would  probably  be  appli- 
cable to  any  system  of  policy.  It  need  not  prevent  the  main- 
tenance of  non-interference  as  the  system,  admitting  rare  inter- 
ference as  the  exception.  There  must,  however,  be  a  non- 
interfering  spirit  in  the  government  and  its  agents,  otherwise 
the  exception  will  predominate  over  the  rule. 

There  are  two  classes  of  States  in  India  with  which  we  have 
relations — those  protected,  and  those  not  protected — which  may 
be  otherwise  described  as  external  and  internal  States,  or  those 
altogether  beyond  our  exterior  frontier,  and  those  encircled 
by  our  dominions,  or  more  or  less  included  within  the  sphere 
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of  our  supremacy.  The  internal  States  are,  in  a  greater  or  I 
degree,  either  specifically  or  virtually,  under  our  protection,  and 
it  is  to  these  that  the  question  ofinterference  or  non-interference 
principally  refers.  The  States  of  Sind,  Caubul,  Lahore^  China, 
Nepal,  and  Ava^  are  external  States,  free  as  yet  from  any  pre- 
tensions of  interference  on  our  part  in  their  internal  afiairs. 
Rut  the  spirit  of  interference  would  no  doubt  soon  find  cause 
for  the  exercise  of  its  withering  and  mischievous  influence 
even  in  those  States.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  me  by  our  agents,  east,  north,  and  west.  The 
sea  being  our  exterior  boundary  to  the  south,  is  almost  the  only 
power  that  has  altogether  escaped  the  suggestion.  We  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  interference  west  and  north-west  by 
our  treaties  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  which  we 
are  now  about  to  promote  by  stopping  it  altogether.  The 
question  of  interference  at  present,  however,  relates  chiefly,  or 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  internal  States — those  which  by  treaty 
or  virtually  are  under  our  protection.  With  respect  to  these, 
we  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  their  internal  afiairs  as  long  as 
they  can  govern  themselves,  and  are  inoffensive  to  others.  But 
prolonged  anarchy  can  hardly  exist  without  affecting  neigh- 
bouring States.  The  continuance  of  extreme  misrule  and  op- 
pression, if  in  the  least  degree  supported^  as  it  sometimes  is,  by 
awe  of  our  power  on  the  part  of  the  people,  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Unjust  usurpation,  not  caused  by  oppression,  forces 
us  to  take  a  part,  for  we  must  either  acknowlec^e,  and  so  far 
countenance  the  usurpation,  or  we  must  refuse  to  acknowledge 
it,  and  so  far  oppose  it;  and  we  could  hardly  follow  the  latter 
course  long  without  proceeding  further,  or  dissolving  our  con- 
nexion with  the  State  so  situated.  These  are  cases  in  which 
interference  may  be  either  necessary  or  justifiable;  and  it  must 
bo  remembered,  that  in  any  case  in  which  external  interference 
is  required,  it  can  only  arise  from  us.  Other  Native  States  are 
precluded  from  it,  if  of  the  protected  class,  by  their  relations 
with  us;  if  beyond  the  circle  of  our  supremacy,  by  our  intole- 
ranoe  of  their  interfSuence  within  it  Those  remedies,  therefore. 
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for  internal  distraction,  which  are  available  in  communities  of 
States  less  under  the  supremacy  of  one  protecting  and  overawing 
power,  cannot  here  be  had  recourse  to.  The  British  Govern- 
ment is  the  sole  referee  where  reference  is  necessary.  Absolute 
non-interference  on  every  occasion  is  consequently  impossible. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  wide  difference  between  a  reluctant 
interference,  when  it  is  unavoidable,  and  a  disposition  to  rush 
into  interference  when  it  is  not  necessary;  and  in  this  consists 
the  difference  between  the  two  systems  of  policy. 

The  advocates  for  interference  would  probably  maintain  that 
it  is  right  to  anticipate  mischief  and  prevent  it  by  decided  in- 
terference, and,  as  disorder  will  sometimes  follow  our  adherence 
to  non-interference,  there  would  be  much  weight  in  that  argu- 
ment, if  our  interference  were  always  productive  of  good.  But 
we  often  create  or  aggravate  mischief  and  disorder  by  injudi- 
cious interference,  and  prevent  a  natural  settlement  of  affairs, 
which  would  otherwise  take  place.  One  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  my  mind  against  interference  is,  that  it  is  more  apt  to 
work  evil  than  good.  There  is  nothing  in  our  political  admi- 
nistration that  requires  so  much  circumspection,  and  caution^ 
and  discreet  judgment,  as  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  other 
States.  A  single  mistake  on  the  part  of  an  agent  may  cause 
irreparable  mischief;  and  the  power  left  to  agents  on  such 
occasions  is  immense.  Almost  everything  depends  on  their 
judgment.  The  effects  of  interference  are  anything  but  certain 
It  is  not,  therefore,  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  inter- 
ference, although  it  is  the  best,  that  we  may  thereby  prevent 
evil;  for,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  just  as  likely  to  create  it;  1 
should  indeed  say,  infinitely  more  so.  And  the  evil  created 
by  interference  is  generally  irremediable.  It  virtually,  if  not 
ostensibly,  destroys  the  State  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  leaves 
it  only  a  nominal,  if  any,  existence. 

As  a  diplomatic  agent,  I  have  had  a  part  in  carrying  into 
effect  both  interfering  and  non-interfering  policy,  and  the  result 
of  my  own  experience  has  left  two  strong  impressions  on  my 
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tilind — &n(by  that  we  ought  not  to  inteifero  in  the  intenial 
afiBdra  of  other  States  if  we  can  avoid  it;  and,  secondlj,  that  if 
we  do  interfece,  we  ouglit  to  do  fo  decidedly,  and  to  the  fall 
eztoit  lequisite  for  the  object  which  we  have  in  view.  Onr 
attempts  to  interfieve  for  the  better  government  of  other  States 
have  often  been  wretched  fitilurea  as  to  oar  porpose,  hot  have 
nevertheless  had  all  the  bad  e&cts  of  interference  on  itse  States 
ocmcemedf  as  wdl  as  on  the  minds  of  other  States.  Where 
interference  shall  begin,  and  where  end,  and  to  what  object  it 
diall  be  confined,  and  how  that  object  shall  be  aooomptished 
without  involying-  furdier  and  unneoessarj  interference,  are  all 
nice  points  to  determine.  The  question  of  interference  alto- 
gether ia,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  of  any  in  Indian  policy; 
but  interference  is  so  Hkely  to  do  evil,  and  so  little  certain  of 
doing  good,  that  it  ou^t,  I  conceive,  to  be  aroided  as  much  as 
possible.  The  evils  of  non-interference  may  certainly  be  such 
sometimes  as  we  would  not  like  to  permit  to  continue,  but  their 
effects  are  generally  temporary,  and  leave  the  State  independent 
in  internal  aflairs  as  before.  The  efiects  of  interference  are  per- 
manent, and  degrade  the  State  for  ever,  if  they  do  not  destroy 
it.  Another  consequence  of  interference  is,  that  it  subjects  us 
to  the  suspicion,  which  is  always  alive  against  us,  and  to  the 
reproach  of  incessantly  striving  to  increase  our  dominions,  and 
to  seize  those  of  others.  We  have  thus  the  evils  of  appropria- 
tion without  its  benefits.  Such  is  the  effect  of  our  occupation 
of  Shekhawuttee,  Toorawuttee,  and  Sambur.  A  further  evil  of 
interference  is,  that  it  involves  us,  on  account  of  other  people's 
afi&irs,  in  expenses  which  we  can  neither  ourselves  afford  to  pay, 
nor  contrive  to  make  others  pay,  owing  to  their  poverty. 

On  the  general  question  of  interference,  therefore,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  following  would  be  proper  rules  for  our 
guidance : 

•  1.  To  abide  by  treaties,  and  respect  the  rights  of  all  foreign 
States,  and  not  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs  when  it  can 
be  avoided. 
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2.  Wken  oompeUed  bj  neeemty  to  interfere,  to  do  so  with 
caie,  that  the  Stale  concerBed  may  not  be  permanently  affected 
in  an  injorioiit  manner  by  om  measores. 

3.  To  interfere  only  00  far  as  may  be  indispensable  for  the 
aooomjdishment  of  the  object  which  is  the  cause  of  inter^ 
ference. 

4.  To  interfere  decidedly  and  effectually  for  the  purpose  re- 
quired, and  not  to  leave  it  unaccomplished. 

5.  All  the  cases  of  necessity  for  interference  cannot  perhaps 
be  described,  but  the  following  are  those  which  most  obviously 
suggest  themselves: — 1.  General  disturbance  produced  by  in- 
ternal disorder,  but  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
turbed States,  and  affecting  other  States.  2.  Prolonged  anarchy, 
with  its  evil  consequences  to  the  people^  without  a  hope  of  the 
State's  being  able  to  settle  its  own  affairs.  3.  Habits  of  depre- 
dation affecting  other  States,  which  last  would  be  a  just  cause, 
not  for  interference  merely,  but  also  for  war  and  conquest,  if 
we  chose  to  assert  our  right.  4.  Unjust  usurpation,  devoid  of 
legitimate  claim,  or  opposed  to  the  choice  of  the  people,  which, 
with  reference  to  our  supreme  power,  we  must  either  sanction 
or  put  down. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  state  of  afi&irs  at  Jyepore,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  case  for  interference  in  the  internal 
administration  of  that  principality  is  estabUshed.  It  is  not  a  case 
in  which  absolute  non-interference  is  practicable,  because  we  have 
already  interfered  to  some  extent;  but  we  may  abstain  from 
such  further  interference  as  is  unnecessary.  We  cannot  permit 
anarchy  to  prevail,  and  we  must  lend  our  countenance  to  the 
Government  which  exists,  but  we  need  not  commit  ourselves 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  better,  if  a  better  or  a  more 
popular  one  can  be  formed  with  a  prospect  of  benefit  to  that 
State.  Actual  interference  in  the  executive  administration  of 
the  Government  is  not  required,  for  we  do  not  hear  of  notorious 
oppression,  or  misrule,  or  want  of  power  in  the  Government; 
and  it  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  advantageous 
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unless  it  were  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  would  place  the 
whole  executive  authority  in  our  hands,  confirm  all  the  preva- 
lent opinions  of  our  systematic  encroachment,  and  draw  upon 
us  all  the  odium  of  aggression;  a  state  of  things  which|  instead 
of  seeking,  we  ought^  injustice  to  ourselves,  most  studiously  to 
avoid. 
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RUSSIA  AND  PEESIA. 
[Nwmber  9, 1828.] 

[Extract.] — Having  concluded  my  remarks  on  the  contents 
of  Sir  John  Malcohn's  minute,  I  now  proceed  to  submit  my  own 
notions  on  the  general  subject  of  that  document — ^namely,  on 
the  state  of  relations  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  with 
Persia.  He  who  offers  objections  to  the  views  of  another  is 
boimd  to  exhibit  his  own,  in  order  that  they  also  may  undergo 
scrutiny. 

I  am  far  from  imagining  that  the  progress  of  Russia  in  the 
conquest  of  Persia  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  So  far 
from  it,  that  if  I  could  perceive  any  certain  ground  to  conclude 
that  Russia  would  be  deterred  from  further  progress  by  our 
entering  into  an  intimate  defensive  alliance  with  Persia,  I  should 
readily  advocate  such  a  measure. 

But  I  have  no  such  expectation.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
the  independence  and  greatness  of  one  of  the  largest  empires 
ever  known  in  the  world,  to  submit  to  our  dictation  in  its 
transactions  with  a  State  with  which  it  has  always  hitherto  Bad 
separate  relations;  and  we  cannot  undertake  the  defence  of 
Persia  without  regarding  a  war  with  Russia  as  a  probable  con*' 
sequence. 

A  war  with  Russia  in  defence  of  Persia,  whatever  might  be 
its  results  in  other  respects,  would  most  probably  fail  as  to  its 
original  object,  and  Persia  be  subdued.  At  all  events,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  it  would  be  wise  policy  in  us  to  lay  the  founda- 
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tion  of  a  war  with  Russia  by  taking  on  ourselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  protection  of  Persia.  I  would  infinitely  prefer, 
if  necessary^  that  Persia,  which  power  has  not  the  sKghteat 
claim  on  us^  should  be  left  to  her  fate,  and  that  we  should 
husband  our  resources  to  meet  the  evil  when  it  may  become 
inevitable;  avoiding  any  premature  anticipation  of  the  struggle. 

Time  works  changes  in  all  things — in  empires  as  well  as  in 
'  smaller  affairs.  It  will  work  changes  in  Russia,  in  Persia,  and 
in  India.  A  few  years  hence  a  great  difference  may  take  place 
in  the  condition  of  all  these  coaatries.  Our  power  in  India  is 
not  stationary.  It  will  become  stronger  or  weaker.  It  is  now 
essentially  weak;  if  it  do  not  become  stronger,  it  will  scarcely 
be  worth  preserving;  and  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  preserve 
it.  But  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  things  at  any  future 
period,  I  cannot  imagine  the  utility  of  precipitating  a  hostile 
ooUisicMi  with  Russia;  and  that,  too,  in  behalf  of  a  power  whose 
good  fidth,  in  the  time  of  our  own  need,  could  not  be  relied  on 
in  the  lightest  degree,  and  whose  utmost  aid  to  us  would  ccm- 
sist  in  her  own  preservation,  which  she  could  not  probably  ac- 
complish, against  Russia,  in  the  event  of  war,  without,  or  even 
vrith,  our  assistance. 

Our  true  policy,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  devote  our 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  Indian  Empire,  fostering 
its  strength,  without  prematurely  going  in  search  of  danger,  by 
anticipating  its  due  season. 

What  then  have  I  to  propose  regarding  our  relations  with 
Persia?  It  is  this:  To  maintain  them  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  that  will  not  involve  us  in  stipulations  likely  to  lead  to 
an  unnecessary  war  with  Russia.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
pretending  indifference  as  to  the  fate  of  Persia.  The  interests 
of  Peisia  and  of  British  India  are  to  a  certain  degree  in  union. 
We  need  not  conceal  that  we  desire  her  preservation.  We  need 
not  hesitate  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  promote  it  by  all 
means  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
with  Russia.  Nay,  even  occasions  and  events  may  possibly 
occur  in  which  it  would  be  politic  to  afibrd  Persia  active  as- 
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aiitanee  agtinst  ftluMfc  power.  Bat  let  U8  keep  omselves  fiee  to 
do  wkat  is  wuest  and  best  lUhder  all  circiimstasicea.  Let  us  not 
embantas  onnelTes  by  engi^emeiits  irldch  may  be  xuinous  im 
their  conaeqnsDoeSy  &x  whidb  Persia  cannot  make  any  adequate 
return^  and  wlncji,  on  her  part,  would  noi  be  kept  one  inetant 
beyond  their  agreement  with  her  own  oomrenience. 

The  continiiaBce  of  a  mission  at  the  Pernan  Court,  for  the 
purposes  of  maintaining  our  rektions  on  the  most  intimate 
fix>ting  of  friend^ip  consonant  with  the  policy  pzonised,  and 
of  securifl^  accumte  knowledge  of  all  that  pnnscn  between  Bussia 
and  Peraiay  seeme  to  be  proper  and  desirable;  what  ahould  be 
the  envoy's  Tank,  and  whether  he  should  be  acciedited  from 
the  King  or  the  Cbmpany,  appear  to  be  points  of  minor  im- 
portance. For  whatever  influence  we  may  possess  in  Persia 
must  be  dmved,  not  from  the  official  designation  of  the  envoy, 
nor  from  the  expensiveneaB  of  his  establishment,  but  fiK>m  the 
oonscnousneas  of  Persia  that  our  friendship  is  beneficial  to  her. 
With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  footing  on  which  the  mission  is, 
I  do  not  perceive  any  very  urgent  cause  for  change.  The  less 
expense  the  better;  but  provided  that  the  expense  of  our  poli- 
tical relations  in  Persia  do  not  exceed  that  of  a  first-rate  Resi- 
dency in  India,  it  may,  I  conceive,  to  that  extent  be  tolerated. 
I  am  not  sensible  that  there  was  any  advantage  in  increasing 
the  expense  of  the  mission  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Henry  Willock's  charge. 

The  employment  of  British  officers  in  the  armies  of  Persia 
may  prove  useful,  as  circumstances  may  arise  in  which  their 
local  knowledge  may  be  serviceable  to  their  own  country.  In- 
formation appears  to  be  wanting  as  to  the  allowances  actually 
received  by  the  officers  so  employed  from  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment. At  present  they  draw  from  the  Company  full  field-pay 
and  allowances — a  privilege  which  they  alone  now  enjoy  of  all 
the  officers  not  actually  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the 
Company.  If  the  allowances  drawn  from  the  Persian  Court 
constitute,  with  the  Company's  pay,  an  adequate  compensation 
for  their  services,  they  might,  as  to  Company's  allowance,  be 
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put  on  the  same  footing  with  all  other  officers  employed  by 
foreign  States.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  their  Persian  allowances 
do  not  afford,  with  their  Company's  pay,  any  adequate  com- 
pensation, they  might  retain  their  present  privileges,  if  the 
eventual  usefiUness  of  their  local  knowledge  should  be  deemed 
to  Justify  their  employment  on  those  terms. 

Admitting  the  e3cpediency  of  retaining  a  mission  at  the  Per- 
sian Court,  and  of  allowing  the  employment  of  officers  in  the 
Persian  service,  it  nevertheless  appears  to  be  very  necessary 
that  all  our  transactions  with  the  Court  of  Persia  should  be 
constructed  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  and  that  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  that  Court,  and  hitherto  practically  sanctioned  by  us, 
of  levying  contributions  on  us,  without  return,  should  cease 
to  be  nourished  by  our  proceedings,  when  it  would  soon  cease 
to  exist.  Let  Persia  feel  that  we  wish  her  well,  and  acknow- 
ledge a  common  interest,  but  let  her  not  imagine  that  we  are 
willing  to  pay  tribute  for  the  continuance  of  friendly  relations. 


1. 


i^ebenue  antr  IftUrtctaL 


DEFINITION  OF  LAND  EJEVENUE. 

In  their  letter  of  the  27th  of  June,  the  Board  define  the 
land  revenue  of  Indian  Governments  as  consisting  of  a  portion 
of  existing  land  rent.  It  is  not  quite  clear  in  this  definition 
what  is  meant  to  be  described  as  land  rent.  It  may  mean  a 
rent  received  from  the  cultivator  by  an  intermediate  landlord; 
or  it  may  mean  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  is  termed 
rent,  in  the  technical  division  of  produce  to  parts,  under  the 
terms,  wages  of  labor,  profits  of  stock,  and  rent.  In  either  case 
it  would,  I  conceive,  be  more  correct  to  define  the  land 
revenue  of  Indian  Governments  as  consisting  of  a  portion  of 
the  gross  produce,  for  such  is  the  fact.  Go  into  any  village 
and  inquire  what  is  the  revenue  or  right  of  Government.  Tou 
will  be  told  that  it  is  a  half,  or  a  third,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
of  the  crops.  You  will  not  be  told  that  it  is  a  portion  of  a 
rent  received  by  some  intermediate  person,  nor  that  it  is  a 
portion  of  a  technical  division  called  rent;  but  you  will  be  told 
plainly,  where  it  is  described  as  a  portion  of  anything,  that  it 
is  such  a  share  of  the  crop.  It  may  be  a  fixed  sum  on  par- 
ticular produce,  or  on  the  land  itself;  but  if  it  be  described  as  a 
portion,  it  will  be  a  portion  of  the  gross  produce.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  in  defining  the  land  revenue  of  Indian  Govern- 
ments as  consisting  of  a  portion  of  existing  land  rent,  the 
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Boardi  whatever  they  may  mean,  have  imneoessarily  mystified 
the  question,  the  Indian  land  revenue  being  generally  a  portion 
of  the  gross  produce. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  defining 
the  State  revenue  to  be  a  portion  of  rent,  may  lead  to  con- 
fusion in  the  assessments;  the  State  revenue  being  a  portion 
of  the  gross  produce,  of  which  portion  the  Government  may 
either  take  the  whole,  or  remit  a  part  to  the  landowners  as 
deduction  from  the  demmd,  or  grant  a  part  to  the  persons 
employed  in  collecting  it  as  payment  for  trouble,  or  a  part  to 
revenue  contractors  as  compensation  for  risk,  at  its  own  option. 

These  observations  may  be  exemplified  by  what  took  place  at 
the  permanent  settlement  of  BengaL  The  Government  claimed 
what  was  supposed  to  be  its  lawful  revenue,  according  to 
established  precedent,  being  that  which  s  native  governor 
wonld  have  been  cantztled  to  under  the  same  drcumstanoea. 
Then,  from  that  sum  of  revenue,  one-tenth  or  one-eleventh  was 
allowed  to  the  revenue  contractor,  whom  we  nominated  (hk)- 
prietor,  as  his  inoome  from  his  aseomed  property.  He  was  pro- 
hibited from  taking  more  from  the  landholders  imder  him  than 
the  Grovemment  share  of  produce,  or  fixed  rates  of  aasessment 
pa!eBcribed  as  Government  revenue.  That  was  the  elected  pro- 
piielor's  rent,  and  if  the  Government  revenue  had  been  a 
portion  of  the  proprietor's  rent,  would  it  not  have  been  atrocious 
that  it  should  have  been  nine-tenths  or  ten-elevenths?  Could 
that  ever  have  been  termed,  without  ridicule,  a  portion?  On 
the  other  hand,  speaking  of  rent,  not  as  the  income  of  the  pro- 
prietor, but  as  one  of  the  technical  divimons  of  the  produce  of 
land,  can  one-half  of  the  gross  produce,  which  is  the  most 
general  division  of  the  crop  between  the  Grovemment  and  the 
cultivator,  be  fairly  stated  as  a  portion  of  the  land  rent?  What 
is  the  real  fact  in  either  of  these  cases?  Not  that  the  Govern- 
ment revenue  is  a  portion  of  the  rent,  but  that  it  is  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  gross  produce.  And  where  is  the  utility 
of  representing  it  to  be  anything  else?  When  the  Gk)vemment 
made  perpetual  contractors  for  the  revenue  in  Bengal,  and  called 
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them  pn^etoBh  it  did  iod  take  a  portion  of  Ifaeir  rent;  it 
took  it8  own  lewemm^  and  gvw  them  a  portion  out  of  it — that 
is,  a  tenth  or  an  dbYenlh. 


FIELD  ASSESSMENTS  AND  YILLAGB  COMMUNITIES. 

The  Board  adhere  to  the  opinicm  that  Byutwar,  or  perma- 
nent field  aflseflBmentSy  cannot  be  intioduced  into  the  Western^ 
Provinoes;  but  I  remain  unconvinced  on  that  point. 

One  reason  aangned  by  the  Board  in  support  of  their  opinion 
is,  that  the  regulations  require  a  settlement  for  the  revenue  of 
an  entire  village  in  one  snm  for  a  term  of  years.  If  a  measure 
supposed  to  be  desirable  were  impeded  to  no  good  purpose  by  a 
bad  regulatioBi,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  remove  the 
obstacle  by  a  better  regulation;  but  even  imder  the  regulation 
descnbed,  I  see  no  impossibility  in  introducing  permanent 
fidd  assessments  into  a  villagei  of  which  the  entire  revenue 
might  be  settled  in  cme  sum  for  a  term  of  years.  The  entire 
revenue  of  a  village  consistB  of  the  revenue  of  its  separate  fields. 
Ev^y  proprietcHr's  field  might  be  permanently  assessed,  the 
total  of  these  assessments  would  form  the  revalue  of  the  entire 
village,  which  might  be  settled  for  a  term  of  years,  during  whidi 
the  village  proprietors  might  have  the  benefit  of  any  new  culti- 
vation; at  the  end  of  the  term  a  permanent  assessment  might 
be  fixed  on  the  newly-cultivated  fields,  leaving  the  permanent 
assessment  of  the  old  fields  unaltered;  unless  in  any  instance  it 
might  prove  to  have  been  too  high,  in  which  case  it  might  be 
lowered;  the  permanent  assessment  of  the  new  fields,  joined  to 
that  of  the  old,  would  form  the  new  assessment  of  the  entire 
village  for  another  term  of  years,  and  so  on. 

I  only  mean  by  these  suggestions  to  explain  in  what  mode 
I  conceive  it  practicable  to  reconcile  a  permanent  field  assess- 
ment with  aViUage  settlement  for  a  term  of  years,  but  I  am 
not  now  recommending  this  plan  as  one  that  I  would  wish  to 
see  generally  adopted.   As  long  as  a  village  community  remain 
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united  and  fnendly  among  themselves,  I  should  always  regret 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  Grovemment  in  their  internal 
concerns;  Ifut  from  the  moment  when  litigation  and  dissension 
begin  to  destroy  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  village, 
and  to  drag  its  concerns  before  our  judicial  tribunals,  the  field 
assessment^  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  remedy  that  will  save 
the  community  from  ruin,  and  preserve  to  every  individual 
his  just  rights.  After  a  permanent  field  assessment  for  each 
separate  landowner,  a  village  settlement  for  a  term  of  years 
with  the  community  would  not  be  necessary/ although,  as  above 
shown,  the  two  proceedings  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable. 

The  Board  further  remark  that  settlements  in  the  Western 
Provinces  can  have  no  connexion  with  the  assessment  of  fields, 
because  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  not  the  parties 
with  whom  the  officers  of  the  Government  have  to  deal.  Here, 
again,  I  am  obliged  to  difier  from  the  Board.  The  actual  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  in  innumerable  instances,  either  are,  or  ought 
to  be^  the  parties  with  whom  the  Government  officers  have  to 
deal.  The  real  landowners  and  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  persons^  and  when  that  is 
the  case,  the  actual  cultivators  are  precisely  the  persons  with 
whom  the  Government  officers  ought  to  deal,  and  with  whom, 
individually  and  separately,  field  assessments  might  be  made 
for  each  field.  When  the  actual  cultivators  are  not  the  land- 
owners, the  same  thing  might  be  done  with  the  landowners, 
leaving  to  them  to  settle  with  their  cultivators.  But  by  land- 
owners I  mean  the  village  landowners,  the  actual  owners  of 
fields,  not  the  overgrown  creatures  of  our  regulations,  who, 
under  the  designation  of  recorded  proprietors,  or  any  other, 
falsely  pretend  to  have  the  property  of  entire  villages.  I  am 
only  contending  for  the  practicability  of  field  assessments,  not 
being  able  to  agree  with  the  Board  in  their  sentiments  to  the 
contrary.  I  do  not  advocate  field  assessments,  except  where 
dissension  has  destroyed  the  unity  and  energy  of  the  village 
community. 
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PEOPBHTARY  TENURES. 

The  Board  express  the  opinion,  and  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes  I  concur  in  it,  that  the  rights  of  persons  connected  wiih  the 
land  are  not  so  complicated  and  various  as  has  been  supposed. 
They  acknowledge  two  descriptions  of  proprietary  tenures  in  vil- 
lage lands:  one,  general,  over  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  the  other,  particular,  in  particular  lands.  I  understand  the 
Board  to  mean,  that  in  some  villages  the  lands  are  the  common 
property  of  the  community  of  proprietors,  and  that  in  others 
the  lands  are  separated  into  private  properties  of  individuals. 
In  this  statement  I  agree,  and  I  wish  that  the  Board  would 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  real  landed  proprietors  of  India 
are  the  members  of  the  village  communities,  whether  they 
enjoy  their  property  jointly  or  separately;  and  that  where 
village  communities  exist  without  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
proprietary  rights  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  modes  mentioned, 
and  where  individuals,  belonging  or  not  belonging  to  the  village 
community,  and  especially  in  the  latter  case,  pretend  to  be  sole 
proprietors  of  villages,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  misapprehen- 
sion or  usurpation,  and  ground  for  revision,  or  at  least  for  in- 
quiry. It  may  not  be  universally,  as  I  suppose,  but  it  will,  I 
think,  be  found  to  be  so  generally  throughout  India,  where  our 
regulations  and  practice  have  not  destroyed  the  native  institu- 
tions, or  where  they  have  not  been  destroyed  by  other  means. 


THE  PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  OF  BENGAL. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  Bengal  must 
have  greatly  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  permanent 
settlement;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  it  would  not  have  greatly 
increased,  with  good  management,  under  other  modes  of  settle- 
ment Cultivation  has  greatly  incr^sed  in  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces since  they  came  into  our  possession,  whether  more  or 
less  proportionately,  in  comparison  with  Bengal,  I  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing,  but  the  increase  has  been  immense,  and 
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increase  of  revenue  haa  aooompanied  it,  which  of  course  has 
not  been  the  case  in  Bengal.  Taking  into  account  the  greater 
difficulties  that  cultivation  has  to  contend  with  in  the  Western 
Provinces^  I  doubt  whether  it  has  not  increased  there  as  sur- 
prisingly in  the  same  space  of  time  as  in  Bengal.  The  proba- 
bility, however,  is,  that  cultivation  will  increase  more  under  a 
permanent  settlement  than  any  other,  although  great  increase 
may  take  place  without  it. 

But  what  was  the  price  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  in 
Bengal?  We  not  only  relinquished  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  any  further  revenue  from  land,  which  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  sacrifice^  but  what  was  much  worse,  we  destroyed  all 
the  existing  property  in  land,  by  creating  a  class  of  proprietors 
to  whom  we  recklessly  made  over  the  property  of  others.  By 
the  power  of  adhesion  existing  in  Indian  institutions,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  many  instances  the  ancient  rights  have  not  been 
entirely  overthrown.  The  new  proprietors  may  have  found  it 
their  interest  to  maintain  them  to  a  certain  degree.  But  they 
are  virtually  destroyed  by  the  tide  of  property  over  the  whole 
land  conferred  by  us  on  those  who  had  no  pretensions  to  it, 
and  they  must  ultimately  be  extinguished  when  it  suits  the 
interests  of  the  regulation  proprietors  to  give  the  finishing  blow. 

The  Board,  in  their  admiration  of  the  Bengal  permanent  set- 
tlement, designate  the  noble  author  of  that  measure  "  the  great 
creator  of  private  property  in  land  in  India."  Private  property 
in  land  in  India  existed  long  before  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  his 
permanent  settlement  tended  to  destroy  it.  If  I  were  tempted, 
in  imitation  of  the  Board,  to  designate  that  revered  nobleman, 
with  reference  to  that  measure,  by  any  other  title  than  that  by 
which  he  is  immortalised  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  I  should 
say,  with  the  fullest  respect  for  his  benevolent  intentions,  which 
never  contemplated  the  injustice  that  he  committed,  that  he 
was  the  creator  of  private  property  in  the  State  revenue,  and 
the  great  destroyer  of  private  property  in  land  in  India;  destroy- 
ing hundreds  or  thousands  of  proprietors  for  every  one  that  he 
gntoitously  created. 
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INofxmber  39, 1832.] 

[Tlie  preceding  extracts,  made  from  a  long  and  elaborate  paper  on  the 
Land  Rerenne  of  the  Upper  Frormoes  of  India,  afford  a  general  view  of 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  q)inion6  on  some  of  the  more  iBportant  qnestioiu 
connected  with  the  great  subject  of  Land  Eevemie^  and  are  therefore  la- 
serted  as  a  preface  to  the  more  detailed  dbqniaitions,  on.  indiyidual  points, 
which  foUow.  The  opinions  expressed  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
given,  nnder  Fart  L,  in  the  papers  on  the  Bevenae  Affairs  of  the  Delhi 
Territory.! 

In  offering  some  notes  on  the  Minutes  recently  laid  before 
the  Council,  recorded  by  the  members  of  the  Revenue  Board 
in  the  Western  Provinces,  I  shall  preface  what  I  have  to  say  by 
a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  has  of  late  been  often  mentioned, 
and  which  occurs  again  in  these  documents;  that  is,  regarding 
proceedings  in  assessment  from  the  detail  to  the  aggregate,  or 
from  the  aggregate  to  the  detaiL  It  seems  to  be  supposed, 
because  Sir  Thomas  Munro  went  back  from  the  aggregate  to 
the  detail,  that  he  had  not,  in  the  first  instance,  gone  from  the 
detail  to  the  aggregate.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  every 
aggregate  must  be  composed  of  the  detail;  that  every  assess- 
ment must  be  founded  on  the  detail;  and  that  although  the 
detail  may  be  dispensed  with  when  there  is  sufficient  informa* 
tion  firom  other  sooroes  to  makeitunneoessaiy,  still,  if  aeouracy 
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be  intended,  tlie  detail  must  be  had  recourse  to  in  every  new 
assessment.  The  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  tendency 
of  an  assessment  formed  rigidly  on  the  detail  to  become  exces- 
sive; to  prevent  which,  allowances  must  be  nutde  in  the  iggre- 
gate  assessment,  which  render  it  necessary  to  go  back  from 
the  aggregate  to  the  detail,  in  order  to  effect  the  fair  appor- 
tionment of  the  assessment.  It  is  remarkable  that  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  should  be  constantly  quoted  on  this  point,  when  it 
seems  clear  that  the  system  of  settlement  on  which  he  ulti- 
mately rested  was  a  distinct  settlement  for  every  field  at  esta- 
blished rates,  without  reference  to  any  aggregate,  and  that  the 
aggregate  of  any  village  or  district  assessment  in  his  hands 
must  have  been  the  aggregate  of  these  field  assessments.  How 
an  aggregate  can  be  anything  but  a  putting  together  of  details, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture;  and  although  loose  settlements 
may  be  made,  with  an  unobjectionable  and  even  beneficial 
relaxation  of  the  just  demand  of  the  Government  without 
minute  attention  to  the  detail,  it  is  only  when  the  inaccuracy 
is  on  this  side  that  it  can  be  tolerated^  for,  bending  the  other 
way,  it  would  be  ruinous.  Even  in  such  cases  the  aggregate 
must  be  the  result  of  former  details,  and  will  be  accurate  so  far 
as  the  actual  details  agree  with  the  former,  and  will  be  bene- 
ficial or  ruinous  to  the  agricultural  community  assessed,  accord- 
ingly as  the  actual  details  are  in  amount  above  or  below  the 
former.  As  no  agricultural  community  can  pay  an  aggregate 
of  revenue  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  detail,  it  seems  evident 
that  every  realised  assessment  founded  on  a  supposed  aggregate 
without  regard  to  the  actual  detail,  must  be  a  relaxation  of  the 
Government  demand,  which,  if  not  carried  to  too  great  an 
extent,  is  generally  unobjectionable.  I  have  been  led  into 
these  remarks  by  the  commencement  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Bird's 
minute  on  the  Rights  of  Resident  Ryuts,  in  which  it  seems 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Madras  mode  of  assessment  was  inde- 
pendent of  a  knowledge  of  details. 

I  concur  generally  with  Mr.  R.  M.  Bird  in  his  opinion  that 
our  Gh>vemment  has  unnecessarily  and  uselessly,  I  would  add 
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unjittllT)  <ft€ated  rights  in  the  persons  of  Zumeendars,  Talook- 
dan^&Q^  which  did  not  before  exist,  and  that  the  Ryuts  or 
cultivators  have  the  first  claim  to  our  consideration;  but  he 
appears  to  clas^  all  Ryuts  or  cultivators  together  as  having 
equal  and  the  same  rights.  On  this  point  I  differ  from  him, 
for  there  are,  I  conceive,  cultivators  who  are  owners  of  the 
land  which  they  cultivate;  others,  who  have  a  right  of  perma- 
nent occupancy  without  being  owners;  others,  who  hold  lands 
on  leases  for  defined  periods;  others,  who  are  mere  tenants  at 
will  from  season  to  season.  To  assume,  as  Mr.  R.  M.  Bird 
seems  disposed  to  do,  that  all  these  classes  of  cultivators  hold 
equally  from  the  government  and  possess  equal  rights,  would,  it 
appears  to  me,  produce  great  injustice,  and  destroy  rights  now 
existing  and  which  have  existed,  not  only  before  the  establish- 
ment of  our  government,  but  from  time  immemorial.  Although 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  lay  down  definitions  which  shall 
apply  to  all  parts  of  India,  I  should  say  generally,  that  the 
ownership  of  the  land  is  held  by  members  of  the  village 
communities,  either  individually,  in  separate  and  distinct 
portions,  or  collectively,  subject  to  internal  arrangement;  and 
that  there  are  in  the  village  communities  some  members  who 
are  landowners,  and  others  who  are  not,  and  who  may  belong 
to  any  of  the  other  classes  of  cultivators  above  described.  It  is 
with  the  acknowledged  landowners  that  the  government  has 
to  deal,  although  entitled,  as  revenue,  to  a  share  of  every  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  cultivation,  and  it  is  from  the  owners 
that  the  other  cultivators  hold  their  lands,  either  permanently 
or  for  fixed  periods,  or  from  season  to  season  at  will. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Bird  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  portion  of 
produce  to  be  taken  as  revenue  may  be  fixed  by  the  mere  will 
of  the  ruler.  I  cannot  concur  in  that  opinion.  Everywhere  the 
portion  in  kind,  or  the  sum  in  money,  due  as  revenue  to  the 
government,  is  understood  and  acknowledged,  and  the  govern- 
ment which  should  attempt  to  exact  more  would  be  execrated 
as  oppressive,  and  would  most  probably  be  resisted.  It  may 
be,  that  in  former  times,  at  some  distant  period,  the  demand  was 
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arbitrarily  increased,  but  that  which  is  now  acknowledged  is 
wonderfully  uniform,  considering  the  great  space  ^over  which 
the  same  revenue  system  extends,  whether  under  British,  or 
Hindoo,  or  Mahomedan  governments.  The  government  may 
take  as  much  less  than  the  acknowledged  dues  as  it  will,  but  it 
lias  no  right  to  take  more.  The  government  may  be  said  to 
have  the  right  of  committing  any  other  act  of  oppression  as  well 
as  this.  The  right  of  the  government  in  land  revenue  is 
known  and  limited  everywhere,  but  the  tax  is  generally  so  high 
that  it  cannot  well  be  higher.  The  question  with  our  govern- 
ment must  always  be,  how  much  it  can  be  lowered  consistently 
with  provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  State,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty,  I  conceive,  in  ascertaining  what  the  right  is  in  any 
part  of  India. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Bird  is  of  opinion  that  the  Ryuts  have  a  right 
to  have  their  rents  fixed  by  the  authority  of  government  (that 
is,  the  rents  which  they  pay  to  the  Zumeendar,  or  other  fictitious 
proprietor,  whom  we  now  begin  to  designate  the  rentholder), 
and  that  the  Ryuts  have  a  right  to  occupy  the  land  so  long  as 
they  regularly  pay  the  rents  fixed  by  government. 

Both  these  questions  must,  I  conceive^  depend  on  the  real 
situation  of  the  Ryuts.  We  are  apt  to. term  all  cultivators 
Ryuts,  without  regard  to  their  different  circumstances;  but 
the  circumstances  of  those  who  are  oilen  included  in  that 
general  denomination  may  be  very  different.  If  a  Ryut  be  a 
tenant  at  will,  holding  land  from  the  owner,  he  has  no  right  to 
have  his  rents  fixed  by  the  authority  of  the  government.  His 
rents  arc  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  between  him  and  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  if  he  be  dissatisfied  with  them,  he  may 
throw  up  his  land  on  the  termination  of  his  engagement,  and 
seek  better  terms  elsewhere,  or  persuade  the  landowner  to 
lower  his  terms. 

If  the  Ryut  be  a  farmer,  holding  a  lease  of  lands  for  a 
limited  number  of  years  from  the  owner,  he  is  in  the  same 
situation  as  in  the  former  instance,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  mutual  agreement  is  binding  for  a  longer  period. 
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If  the  Ryut  have  a  permanent  right  of  occupancy  in  village 
lands,  without  being  one  of  the  owners,  his  rents  are  settled  by 
the  laws  of  the  village;  the  same  laws  which  confer  on  him  a 
permanent  right  of  occupancy. 

If  the  Ryut  be  an  owner  of  land,  his  rents  are  fixed  either 
by  the  government  assessments,  settled  with  the  community  of 
village  landowners,  or  by  that  community — including  himself 
as  one — ^by  internal  arrangements  after  the  settlement  of  the 
government  assessment. 

If  the  Ryut  be  one  of  a  community  of  landowners  over 
whom  we  have  established  one  of  our  fictitious  regulation-pro- 
prietors,  he  then,  I  think,  has  a  right  to  have  his  rents  fixed  by 
the  authority  of  government,  because,  otherwise,  his  ownership 
of  the  land  will  in  time  be  destroyed  by  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  regulation-proprietors,  a  result  which  we  are 
bound  to  guard  against,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  commit  great  in- 
justice. Where  the  Ryut  is  a  landowner  whose  right  to  deal 
directly  with  the  government  is  obstructed  by  the  intervention 
of  our  manufactured  proprietor,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  that  interference  in  his  favor  which  Mr.  R.  M«  Bird 
recommends.  I  would  strictly  defend  the  ri^ts  of  village 
communities  against  the  i*egulatiot^proprietors,  and  extend  that 
protection  to  those  who,  by  the  village  laws,  have  a  right  of  per- 
manent occupancy,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  owners  of  the 
land;  but  Ryuts  who  hold  on  lease,  or  are  tenants  at  will  for  a 
season,  must  abide  by  their  engagements  with  the  landowners. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Bird  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  class 
of  occupiers  of  land  between  the  mere  cultivating  labourer  and 
the  regulation-proprietor,  and  that  all  Ryuts  are  alike,  and  in 
the  same  predicament.  In  these  opinions  he  is,  I  conceive, 
mistaken,  and  I  should  expect  that  he  would  find  all  of  the 
different  classes  of  Ryuts  that  I  have  described  in  numberless 
villages  in  the  Western  Provinces. 

In  Mr.  R  M.  Bird's  remarks  on  the  respect  paid  by  all  pre- 
ceding governments  to  the  proprietary  rights  which  exist  in 
India,  and  on  the  destruction  of  those  rights  which  is  the  con- 
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sequence  of  our  auction  sales  and  n)anufactory  of  proprietors,  I 
entirely  concur,  as  well  as  in  his  views  of  protecting  the  village 
communities  against  the  encroachments  of  our  proprietors;  and 
from  his  remarks  regarding  Peishkust  Ryuts,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  minute,  I  perceive  that  he  does  not  propose  to  extend 
interference  to  tenants  of  that  description,  in  which,  after  what 
I  have  already  said,  I  scarcely  need  add  that  I  agree  with  him. 

I  cannot  do  so  in  his  sentiment  that  all  resident  cultivators 
are  equally  entitled  to  have  their  rents  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment^ without  reference  to  the  term  of  their  residence.  Their 
right  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  their  tenure,  and  on  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  residents  and  cultivators. 

If,  for  example,  a  cultivator  has  become  a  resident  in  a  vil- 
lage5  under  engagements  with  the  Zumeendar  or  regulation- 
proprietor,  those  engagements  must  fix  the  rent  which  the  cul- 
tivator has  to  pay  to  the  Zumeendar.  It  would  not  be  just  in 
such  a  case,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  step  in  and  fix 
the  rent  to  be  paid  by  this  cultivator  to  the  proprietor,  by 
mutual  agreement  with  whom  he  has  recently  come  to  reside 
in  that  village.  The  proprietor  must,  of  course,  observe  his 
engagements,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  but  the  direct  in- 
terference of  the  governraeiH  to  settle  the  terms  of  their  rela- 
tionship, seems  to  be  entirely  unnecessary. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  regulation-pro- 
prietors of  our  creation.  I  consider  their  creation  to  have  been 
an  enormous  error,  which  has  not  been  attended  by  any  benefit 
whatever ;  but  having  created  them,  and  declared  them  to  be 
proprietors,  we  gave  them,  I  conceive,  after  the  reservation  of 
the  government  revenue,  all  the  rights  of  property  that  it  was 
in  our  power  to  give — that  is,  all  the  rights  that  did  not  pre- 
viously belong  to  others.  We  had  no  right  to  destroy  the 
pre-existing  property  of  others,  in  order  to  confer  it  on  our  new- 
fangled proprietors;  we  could  not  legally  or  justly  give  them 
a  single  field  which  previously  belonged  to  others;  but  we 
could,  and  did,  give  them  the  right  of  the  government  in  every 
field  in  their  Zumcendaree,  and  we  superadded  the  full  pro- 
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perty  in  lands  not  owned  or  occupied  on  a  permanent  tenure 
by  others.  Having  done  so,  although  we  have  a  right  and  are 
bound  to  protect  the  ancient  cultivating  proprietors  and  occu- 
pants in  all  their  rights,  whatever  they  were,  and  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  not  having  done  so,  we  have  no  right 
to  step  in  between  our  proprietor  and  the  cultivator  of  his  own 
planting,  on  lands  declared  to  be  his  own  property,  with  a 
view  to  destroy  the  engagements  which  they  have  mutually 
entered  into,  and  prescribe  others  of  our  own  fashioning. 
**  Give  the  devil  his  due ;"  I  would  let  the  regulation-proprietor 
have  all  his  just  rights.  It  could  never  have  been  intended, 
when  we  created  proprietors,  that  they  were  to  be  merely  en- 
titled to  a  percentage  on  the  revenue.  It  was  meant  that  they 
should  be  really  proprietors,  which  they  are,  and  ought  to  be 
in  every  case  in  which  that  would  not  affect  the  previous  rights 
of  others;  but  as  we  had  no  power — that  is,  no  lawful  power — 
to  take  away  the  rights  of  others,  we  have  not  given  them  one 
jot  of  those  rights,  and  are  bound  to  maintain  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors and  holders  of  permanent  rights  against  those  of  our 
own  creation.  Thus,  in  village  communities,  although  we  may 
have  put  a  proprietor  over  them,  we  have  no  right,  I  conceive, 
to  allow  him  to  infringe  on  the  rights^  laws,  or  customs  of 
those  communities,  nor  to  exercise  any  greater  degree  of  pro- 
perty or  interference  in  the  lands  or  internal  afiairs  of  those 
communities  than  the  government  would  itself  have  exercised 
if  this  incubus  had  not  intervened. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Bird's  "  Note  on  Zumeendars 
and  Putteedars,"  I  shall  at  present  content  myself  with  remark- 
ing, that  there  is  much  in  that  ^^  Note"  in  which  I  concur,  and, 
considering  the  important  situation  held  by  that  gentleman  with 
respect  to  the  revenue  management  of  the  Western  Provinces, 
that  I  rejoice  at  the  desire  which  he  evinces  to  maintain  the 
rights  and  customs  of  the  village  communities.  On  the  subject 
of  the  regulation  which  he  proposes,  I  shall  only  say  that  our 
legislation  in  revenue  matters  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
hitherto  so>  unfortunate,  that  I  would  rather  avoid  any  legisla- 
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lion  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary;  and  further,  that  I  am 
peculiarly  apprehensiye  of  any  legislation  that  might  lead  to 
interference  in  the  village  communities.  As  I  do  not  consider 
the  regulation  suggested  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bird  is  now  before  us 
for  decision,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  on  a  minute 
examination  of  its  details. 

Neither  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  offer  any  detailed  remarks 
on  Mr.  R.  M.  Bird's  **  Note  on  Acceleration  of  Surveys,  Ac." 
In  many  of  his  sentiments  I  concur.  With  reference  to  the 
36th  paragraph,  I  do  not  comprehend  why  the  mode  of  village 
management  therein  described  as  existing  in  some  instances 
in  the  Dihlee  territory,  ''  does  not,  nor  can  exist  in  the  regula- 
tion provinces."  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  have  existed 
before  our  rule,  nor  why  it  should  be  precluded  by  our  regula- 
tions; and  I  think  it  probable  that  it  does  exist  in  some  in- 
stances, unknown,  perhaps,  to  the  higher  revenue  authorities; 
for  where  a  large  village  is  divided  into  separate  sections,  each 
inhabited  by  a  distinct  community,  the  mode  of  management 
described  is  a  very  natural  arrangement,  each  section  consti- 
tuting in  most  respects  a  separate  village. 

I  have  derived  great  gratification  from  the  perusal  of  the 
"  Notes  "  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bird,  which  have  been  above  adverted 
to.  They  appear  to  me  to  evince  great  practical  ability,  and  a 
zealous  desire  to  promote  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned  in  our  revenue  arrangements. 

From  the  remarks  which  I  have  already  made  on  Mr.  R.  M. 
Bird's  proposition  to  fix  the  rents  payable  by  all  resident 
Ryuts  to  their  lands,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  I  concur  in 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Fane,  in  his  minute  of  the  4th 
September,  against  that  proposition  as  one  of  universal  appli- 
cation. Landowners  and  permanent  occupants  appear  to  me  to 
be  entitled  to  have  the  rents  payable  to  the  regulation-pro- 
prietor fixed,  if  they  desire  the  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment for  that  purpose;  but  mere  tenants  on  lease  or  at  will 
must,  I  conceive,  abide  by  their  engagements  with  the  land- 
owners, of  wliatcvcr  class  tlie  latter  may  be;  and  I  see  no  reason 
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for  the  interference  of  the  government  to  regulate  rents,  which 
will  more  properly  be  settled  by  mutual  adjustment. 

I  also  concur  in  the  opinion  recorded  by  Mr.  Fane  in  the 
7th  paragraph  of  the  same  minute,  on  the  subject  of  expediting 
the  revision  of  settlements. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Bird's  minute  of  the  22nd  September,  which 
concludes  the  series  of  documents  forwarded  by  the  Western 
Board  of  Revenue  to  the  Govemor-Gteneral  on  the  25th  Sep- 
tember, does  not  appear  to  require  much  further  remark.  In 
that  gentleman's  sentiment,  that ''  the  maintenance  of  rights  of 
our  own  creation  "  cannot  justify  ^^  the  destruction  of  rights 
which  existed  before  our  own  name  was  even  heard  of  in 
India,"  I  fully  and  cordially  concur;  and  as  far  as  he  would 
extend  protection  to  those  entitled  to  those  rights,  I  should  go 
along  with  him ;  but  he  seems  to  me  to  i>e  disposed  unneces- 
sarily to  extend  the  same  privilege  tOv'classes  who  have  no 
such  rights,  and  who  had  them  not  befiMre  the  introduction  of 
our  rule. 
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IJune  29, 1832.] 

[Extract.] — For  settlements  on  long  leases  I  have  alway? 
been  an  advocate.  A  temporary  loss  of  revenue  may  be  incurred 
in  such  settlements;  but  it  is  revenue  put  out  to  interest.  The 
landowners  have  encouragement,  and  obtain  the  means  to  improve 
their  products ;  and  the  government  revenue  is  eventually  in- 
creased, together  with  their  prosperity.  If  the  land  revenue  is 
to  continue  to  be  the  chief  resource  of  our  Indian  Government, 
and  the  revolution  which  is  to  find  a  substitute  has  hitherto 
made  no  progress,  that  scheme  of  revenue  must  be  the  safest 
and  the  best  which  unites  the  improving  prosperity  of  the 
landowners  with  the  increasing  revenue  of  the  State.  A.  sacri- 
fice of  equitable  land  revenue,  without  a  certain  prospect  of  its 
return  in  some  other  shape^  is  an  experiment  which  is  likely  to 
be  attended  with  permanent  injury. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  annual  settlements;  but  if  settlements 
are  to  be  made  annually,  the  process  will  depend  on  the  object 
in  view.  If  the  object  be  to  take  the  right  of  the  government 
in  fully  an  annual  scrutiny  of  the  crops  will  be  necessary,  and 
the  payers  of  revenue  would  prefer  this  method,  in  which  no 
man  would  pay  more  than  is  justly  due  from  him,  to  a  fanciful 
settlement,  according  to  qualities  of  soil,  which  may  be  very 
erroneous,  very  unequal^  and  to  some  ruinous.  But  if  the 
object  be  to  make  a  moderate  settlement,  the  taking  of  actual 
produce  as  the  equitable  basis  does  not  render  a  scrutiny  neces- 
sary. The  actual  produce — the  surest  test  of  productive 
power — ^having  been  once  ascertained,  an  annual  scrutiny  is  not 
requisite,  unless  it  be  demanded  by  the  revenue  payers  to  pre- 
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vent  an  apprehended  over-aeseannent.  This  basis  does  not  pre- 
clude any  liberality  or  indulgence  that  the  government  may  see 
fit  to  exercise. 

In  making  a  settlement  for  a  term  of  years^  with  actual  pro- 
duce as  the  basis,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  produce  of  the 
year  of  settlement  as  the  sole  criterion.  A  settlement  for  a 
term  of  years,  which  is  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  demand 
of  government  during  a  period  subject  to  vicissitudes,  must  be 
made  with  reference  to  so  many  considerations,  that  whether 
ascertained  produce  or  productive  powers  be  assumed  for  a 
general  assessment  with  a  community,  the  difference  will  be 
nearly  nominal.  But  actual  produce  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
for  no  community  will  be  able  to  pay  revenue  on  a  classifica- 
tion of  soils,  unless  the  produce  correspond.  And  if  the  settle- 
ment go  into  the  detail  of  fields  and  individual  payments, 
attention  to  the  produce  will  be  still  more  necessary,  for  no  man 
will  be  able  to  pay  more  revenue  than  his  produce  will  yield, 
however  high  his  land  may  stand  in  the  classification  of  soils. 
And  whatever  classification  of  soils  we  make,  the  collection  of 
revenue  in  the  village,  unless  the  government  interfere  inces- 
santly and  most  obnoxiously  to  prevent  it,  will  go  on  according 
to  actual  produce;  and  the  attempt  to  prevent  it  will  cause  the 
dissolution  of  the  village  community.  In  the  case  supposed  in 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-Qenerars  minute,  the  village 
growing  wheat,  if  assessed  according  to  wheat,  would  very 
probably  begin  to  cultivate  sugar-cane,  and  having  reaped  a 
profit  sufiicient  to  recompense  them  for  the  labour  and  expense 
incurred  in  that  operation,  would  at  the  next  settlement  yield 
a  higher  revenue  with  the  same  ease  as  in  the  first  it  paid  a 
lower,  and  with  more  profit.  The  village  producing  sugar- 
cane, if  equitably  assessed  according  to  that  article,  would  pay 
its  proper  revenue  with  the  same  ease  as  a  village  producing 
wheat,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  abandon  its  sugar-cane  cul- 
tivation for  any  other  less  profitable. 

The  classification  of  soils  appears  to  me  to  be  liable  to  great 
mistakes,  and  errors  in  assessments  arc  often  productive  of  irre- 
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rncdiable  evils.  The  classification,  agreeably  to  their  productive 
powers  and  under  ordinary  culture,  conveys  no  definite  idea. 
A  sugar-cane  field,  a  wheat  field,  and  a  juwar  field,  adjoin 
each  other;  the  soils  are  the  same,  but  the  wheat  field  and 
the  sugar-cane  field  have  been  brought  by  the  necessary  labor 
and  expense  to  their  several  degrees  of  superiority.  Which  is 
the  ordinary  culture?  Whoever  maintains  that  the  State  is 
not  to  derive  benefit  from  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation 
in  soils  of  the  same  quality,  must  answer,  the  juwar.  Then 
must  the  assessment  on  all  be  reduced  to  that  on  the  juwar?  If 
this  theory  were  put  in  practice  universally,  the  greater  part  of 
the  revenue  would  vanish,  and  India  be  lost. 
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[December  20,  1830.] 

[The  opinions  expressed  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  preceding  extract 
Lad  been  previously  enforced  by  Sir  CJharles  Metcalfe  in  the  following 
Minute,  called  forth  by  a  despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  declaring 
the  unwillingness  of  that  body  to  allow  lands  yielding  valuable  produce,  as 
cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c.,  to  be  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  than  other  less 
productive  soils.  The  object  of  the  Court  was  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country.  To  the  objections  raised  on  the  score 
of  loss  of  revenue,  they  answered,  "  We  are  aware  that  when  a  tax  is 
abolished,  the  revenue  which  it  yielded  ceases  to  be  received.**] 

The  basis  of  all  our  revenue  settlements  is  the  acknowledged 
right  of  government  to  a  portion  of  the  produce  or  crop  of  the 
cultivated  laud.  When  this  is  not  taken  in  kind,  it  is  com- 
muted for  money;  but  the  assessment  is  according  to  the  value 
of  the  crops  which  the  land  generally  produces.  In  this  way 
the  increase  of  the  revenue  and  that  of  the  agriculturist's  in- 
come, the  demand  of  the  government  and  the  cultivator's 
means  of  meeting  it,  all  correspond. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  Honorable  Court  be,  that  assessments 
are  not  to  be  made  according  to  the  value  of  the  produce,  or, 
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in  oth^  wordsy  that  the  assessment  on  land  bearing  valuable 
crops  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  assessment  of  land  bearing  poorer 
crops,  without  any  other  change  in  the  existing  mode  of  assess- 
ment, then,  I  fear,  a  great  diminution  of  revenue  must  be  ex- 
pected. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  intended  that  all  land  of  a  cer- 
tain quality  shall  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate,  whether  it  be 
cultivated  with  valuable  crops,  or  poor  crops,  or  no  crops,  in 
that  case,  I  fear,  there  will  be  a  diminution  of  revenue  from 
the  inability  of  the  cultivators  to  meet  the  demand,  and  a  great 
transfer  of  land  from  the  owners  to  speculating  adventurers, 
who  will  undertake  to  do  what  the  owners  cannot,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  vast  destruction  of  property,  happiness,  and  rights. 

It  often  happens  that  a  cultivating  landowner  is  able  to  ap- 
propriate a  portion  of  his  land  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops ;  but  this  being  an  ex- 
pensive cultivation,  he  may  not  have  the  means  of  extending  it 
to  all  the  land  of  the  same  quality,  which  therefore  bears  less 
valuable  crops  produced  at  less  expense.  If  the  government  re- 
linquishes the  customary  assessment  of  the  valuable  crop,  with- 
out increasing  that  on  all  land  of  the  same  quality,  there  must 
be  a  loss  of  revenue.  If  the  assessment  on  all  land  of  the  same 
quality  be  raised  to  a  fixed  standard,  without  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  crops  produced,  it  may  be  much  heavier  than  the 
former  assessment  made  according  to  the  value  of  crops,  and 
the  landowner  may  not  be  able  to  pay  it.  Then  the  collector 
will  probably  offer  the  land  to  a  speculating  farmer,  and  the 
owner  may  be  ousted  from  his  land,  to  the  destruction  of  his 
property,  his  rights,  his  respectability,  his  honest  pride,  his 
happiness,  his  comfort,  and  his  subsistence. 

The  land  revenue  is  the  chief  support  of  our  power  in  India, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  it.  It  is  no  less  cruel  to 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  cultivating  class  of  our  subjects.  I 
much  fear  that  in  one  way  or  the  other,  if  not  in  both,  the 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  may  do  much  mischief,  if  not 
explained  or  modified  so  as  to  prevent  such  effects. 
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I  do  not  think  that  these  orders,  whatever  may  be  their 
object,  are  either  required  or  likely  to  be  beneficial  under  this 
Presidency.  In  lands  under  the  permanent  settlement  they 
cannot  of  course  have  any  eSect.  In  lands  already  assessed  for 
a  term  of  years,  they  will  be  inoperative,  because,  during  the 
period  for  which  the  settlement  is  fixed,  the  owners  may  culti- 
vate whatever  crops  they  prefer,  without  being  liable  to  any 
additional  assessment.  It  is  only  at  the  time  of  assessment 
that  the  orders  can  operate,  and  then  it  appears  to  me  they 
must  produce  either  loss  to  the  revenue,  or  injustice  to  the 
landowner. 

As  the  Revenue  Board  at  the  Presidency,  when  we  issue 
the  instructions  directed  by  the  Govemor-Greneral  to  be  con- 
veyed, may  probably  apply  for  explanation,  I  am  anxious  that 
we  should  know  more  distinctly  the  precise  intentions  enter- 
tained by  his  Lordship,  in  order  that  we  may  endeavour  to 
give  efiect  to  them.  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  propose  that 
the  matter  be  referred  for  his  Lordship^s  consideration  and 
further  orders. 

If  the  value  of  produce  is  to  go  for  nothing,  and  have  no 
influence  in  assessments,  what  system  of  assessment  is  to  be 
adopted  ?  What  rules  are  to  be  prescribed  for  the  details  ?  I 
believe  all  existing  rates  of  assessment  on  land  to  be  founded 
on  the  estimated  value  of  the  produce  of  that  land,  varying  in 
various  provinces  according  to  various  circumstances,  but  all 
founded  on  the  same  basis,  and  having  the  same  object.  If 
the  value  of  produce  is  to  be  put  out  of  the  question,  what  is 
to  be  substituted?  Is  the  lowest  rate  of  land  assessment  to  be 
universally  adopted  ?  or  the  highest  ?  or  a  medium  ?  Do  what 
we  will,  the  value  of  produce  must  be  the  groundwork  of  every 
land  revenue  settlement,  and  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  Honorable  Court's  order,  which 
proscribes  it  as  a  thing  not  to  be  regarded. 
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[April  15,  1829.] 

[The  yery  able  and  important  Minute  from  which  the  following  passages 
are  taken  is  too  lengthy  to  be  given  in  its  integrity.  It  was  called  forth  by 
the  contest  then  raging  between  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  and  the 
Government  of  that  Presidency — a  contest  provoked  by  the  usurpation 
of  the  former.  The  Minute  contains  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  clauses 
of  the  Charter  constituting  the  Bombay  Court,  and  defining  its  powers ; 
and  concludes  with  a  suggestion  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Judicature  with  the  Company's  Sudder  Courts  at  the  three  Pre- 
sidencies in  a  manner  resembling  the  system  proposed  under  the  act  of  1853. 
The  paper  is  altogether  very  characteristic  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  simple, 
but  forcible  style  of  argumentation.  Of  the  circumstances  which  evoked  it 
there  is  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion  in  the  present  day.] 

It  is  necessary  to  determine  whether,  in  matters  of  doubtful 
dispute^  the  Government  or  the  Court  of  Judicature  at  the 
several  Presidencies  shall  be  supreme ;  whether  the  Government 
must  in  every  case  submit  to  any  exercise  of  judicial  power 
which  the  Court  may  assume ;  or  the  Court  be  restrained  by  the 
will  of  the  Government,  whenever  the  latter  may  be  sensible  of 
political  reasons  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  its  interference, 
either  to  resist  a  new  assumption  of  power,  or  to  suspend  the 
exercise  of  one  doubtful,  or  dangerous,  which  may  have  been 
before  admitted. 

To  me  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  supreme  power  ought  to 
rest  with  the  Government;  and  that  in  any  case  in  which  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Court  might  be  deemed  injurious 
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to  the  safety  or  welfare  of  the  State,  the  Government  ought  to 
possess  authority  to  suspend  the  functions  of  the  Court,  as  re- 
garding that  particular  case,  and  the  Court  be  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge and  abide  by  the  restrictive  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, pending  a  reference  to  superior  authority  in  England. 

In  arguing  for  the  possession  of  restrictive  powers  by  the 
Government  in  India  over  the  Court  of  Judicature,  I  only 
propose  what,  as  I  conceive,  exists  in  every  country  in  the 
world — a  saving  power  in  the  Government,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  over  all  parts  of  the  governing  machine,  of  which 
the  judicial  department  is  one. 

There  is  no  danger  to  the  national  power  in  England  from 
an  undue  stretching  of  the  authority  of  courts  of  justice.  There 
is  no  probability  there  that  the  courts  can  misunderstand  their 
functions.  But  if  there  were  any  chance,  either  of  error  or  of 
mischief,  the  Legislature  is  at  hand  to  restrain  or  rectify. 

What  the  Legislature  is  to  courts  of  justice  in  England,  the 
local  government  in  India  ought  in  reason  to  be  to  courts  here; 
that  is  temporarily,  and  until  the  result  of  a  reference  to  England 
can  be  known.  If  not  so  perfect  and  satisfactory  an  instrument 
of  control  as  the  Imperial  Legislature,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
had  on  the  spot.  And  imless  it  can  be  maintained  that  the 
Government  must  submit,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences, 
to  any  extension  of  jurisdiction  that  any  court  of  its  own 
pleasure  may  assume,  it  must  follow  that  a  provisional  and 
temporary  restrictive  power  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment; for  it  can  never  be  supposed  that  a  disgraceful  contest 
between  the  two  powers,  as  separate  and  opposed  to  each  other, 
ought  to  be  exhibited  to  conquered  India  to  excite  the  anxiety 
and  fears  of  the  well-affected,  and  the  hopes  and  ridicule  of  the 
disaffected  and  hostile. 

When  such  a  contest  commences,  there  are  no  means  of 
stopping  it,  in  the  present  state  of  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Court.  The  Government  cannot  sacrifice  its 
subjects  to  an  assumption  of  power  which  it  believes  to  be 
illegal.     The  Court,  having  once  declared  the  assumption  to  be 
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legal,  considers  itself  interdicted  from  rejecting  any  application 
founded  thereon ;  and  from  listening  to»  any  compromise,  or 
suspension  of  the  power.  It  regards  and  treats  the  members  of 
the  Government  as  so  many  culprits,  who  are  punishable  for 
contempt  of  the  King's  Bench.  The  feelings  of  the  parties  be- 
come engaged  in  the  quarrel.  Ejach  thinks  it  dishonorable  to 
yield.  The  Government  will  not  give  up  its  native  subjects  to 
laws  and  jurisdictions  to  which  they  have  never  before  been 
held  amenable.  The  judge  conceives  that  he  is  supporting  the 
independence  of  the  British  Bench,  and  maintaining  a  praise- 
worthy contest  against  lawless  interference.  The  struggle  is 
interminable,  and  may  be  renewed  continually  by  fresh  cases 
involving  the  disputed  point. 

At  this  immense  distance  from  the  control  of  the  mother 
country,  there  surely  then  ought  to  exist  a  local  authority , 
invested  with  power  to  put  a  stop  to  these  unseemly  conten- 
tions. If  it  can  be  said,  with  any  justice,  that  a  court  of  law 
may  push  its  authority  to  any  extent,  and  that  no  apprelienaion 
of  consequent  mischief  and  anger  can  justify  a  government  in 
refusing  obedience,  then  let  it  be  determined  that  the  Gx>vern- 
ment  must  in  all  cases  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Court.  It 
would  be  better  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Court  should  be  ac- 
knowledged and  known,  than  that  room  for  contention  should 
remain. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  reasons  why  the  supreme  power 
should  rest  with  the  Government,  and  not  with  the  Court. ' 

The  political  power  of  a  state  exercised  by  its  legislature  is 
everywhere  superior  to  the  judicial,  which  is  subordinate,  per- 
forming only  the  functions  conferred  on  it  by  the  former, 
which  are  liable  to  any  modifications  that  the  legislature  may 
enact. 

Against  this  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  real  legislature  for 
British  India  is  the  National  Legislature  in  England,  and  not  the 
local  government;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  govern- 
ment, performing  locally  the  functions  of  political  administra- 
tion, approaches  nearest  to  the  representation  of  the  distant 
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home  government;  while  the  judicial  court  cannot  properly 
represent  the  legislative  power. 

Moreover,  the  occasions  on  which  the  Government  and  the 
Court  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  disputes  are  when  the  Court 
is  extending  its  own  jurisdiction  beyond  its  former  limits,  that 
is,  assuming  powers  not  before  exercised.  The  check,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  visited  elsewhere;  for  we  know  fi-om  expe- 
rience, that  the  Court  is  not  likely  to  check  itself,  the  exercise 
and  extension  of  power  being  at  all  times  enticing  to  human 
nature. 

The  Court  in  such  cases  may  be  said  to  be  the  aggressor, 
and  the  Government  on  the  defensive.  It  is  more  equitable, 
therefore,  that  the  Court  should  be  required  to  pause,  than  that 
the  Government  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  new  assump- 
tions. 

No  new  assumption  by  the  Court  can  take  place  without 
drawing  more  within  its  jurisdiction  our  native  subjects, 
already  amenable  to  other  courts  established  for  their  protec- 
tion. They  can  only  look  to  the  Government  for  defence 
against  the  exercise  of  power  by  an  authority  to  which  they 
have  never  considered  themselves  subject;  they  are  entitled  to 
this  defence;  and  the  Government  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
aSbrding  it. 

The  restraining  power,  contended  for  herein  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  should  be  exerted,  of  course,  with  due  consi- 
deration and  forbearance,  and  subject  to  serious  responsibility. 

If  it  were  deemed  inexpedient  to  confer  it  on  the  subordi- 
nate Government  of  each  Presidency,  it  might  be  confined  to 
the  Supreme  Government;  or  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  subor- 
dinate Governments  might  be  subject  to  the  confirmation  and 
revision  of  the  Supreme  Government,  which  course  would 
rectify  the  possible  errors  of  local  irritation,  without  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  immediate  remedy. 

Next  to  the  importance  of  preventing  unseemly  contention 
between  independent  British  authorities  in  this  distant  region, 
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by  conferring  somewhere  the  power  of  local  supremacy,  pend- 
ing a  reference  to  England,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  powers 
to  be  exercised  by  his  Majesty's  Courts  of  Judicature,  that  is, 
the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  should  be  accurately  defined. 

Out  of  the  want  of  clear  definition  and  of  general  under- 
standing arise  all  the  disputes  which  take  place;  for  respecting 
the  acknowledged  customary  powers  of  the  Courts  there  are  no 
disputes. 

It  is  unquestionably  due  to  our  native  subjects  that  they 
should  be  informed  to  what  Courts  and  to  what  laws  they  are 
amenable.  At  present  they  are  amenable  to  the  Courts  esta* 
blished  in  the  provinces  in  which  they  reside,  and  subject  to  a^ 
modified  code  of  native  laws,  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal 
matters;  but  suddenly,  by  some  legal  hocus-pocus,  incompre- 
hensible to  them,  they  find  themselves  dragged  into  the  juris- 
diction of  a  Court  of  English  law,  armed  with  tremendous 
power,  from  which  there  is  no  reprieve ;  where  they  are  beset  by 
unintelligible  forms  and  bewildering  complexities,  and  ruined 
by  intolerable  expense. 

It  never  could  have  been  intended  by  the  British  Legislature 
that  our  Indian  subjects  should  be  amenable  to  two  sets  of 
Courts,  and  two  codes  of  laws;  but  such  is  now  the  effect  of  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Majesty^s  Courts, 
some  of  the  steps  in  which  have  been  imperceptible,  or  at  least 
unnoticed. 

When  his  Majesty's  Supreme  Court  was  first  established  in 
Bengal,  it  was  understood  that  its  civil  jurisdiction  extended  to> 
claims  against  the  Company  and  against  British  subjects,  and 
to  claims  of  British  subjects  against  native  subjects  in  cases 
wherein  the  latter  had  agreed  to  submit  to  its  decision;  and  its 
criminal  jurisdiction  to  British  subjects  and  to  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  or  of  any  British  subject  at  the  time 
of  the  offence. 

The  establishment  of  this  power,  independent  of  the  local 
Government,  was  soon  followed  by  disputes,  disreputable  in 
their  circumstances,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  safety. 

T 
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Tlie  Court  had  not  been  long  in  the  ezennse  of  its  functionB 
when  it  extended  its  prai^ical  jurisdiction  indiscriminately  to 
all  natives,  nothing  more  being  necessary  to  procure  a  writ 
against  any  of  them  than  an  affidavit'  that  the  person  sued  was 
within  the  jurisdiction. 

Thecollecdon  of  revenue  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  provinces  were  obstructed  by  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  ;  and 
prisoners  brought  up  by  these  writs  were  set  at  liberty  by  the 
Courts. 

Neither  the  government  exercised  by  the  Company,  nor  that 
of  the  Newaub  of  Moorshedabad,  was  respected.  Both  were 
declared  subordinate  to  the  Court.  Had  the  usurped  powers  of 
the  Court  been  allowed  to  proceed  without  check  or  opposition, 
the  Government  must  have  been  destroyed. 

The  powers  assumed,  the  pleas  by  which  they  were  main* 
tained,  the  tone  of  self-superiority,  and  of  contempt  for  the 
local  Government,  which  mark  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
at  that  time,  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  which  appear 
in  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Bombay. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal  having 
been  loudly  complained  against,  its  powers  were  restrained  by  a 
subsequent  enactment. 

Since  which,  either  from  a  better  understanding  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Legislature,  or  from  mutual  moderation  in  governors 
and  judges,  or  from  the  submission  of  governments  to  gradual 
but  quiet  encroachments,  until  the  present  contention  at  Bom- 
bay, there  has  not  been  the  same  degree  of  misunderstanding 
and  dispute  regarding  the  powers  of  the  Kling's  Courts  ;  but 
it  is  evident,  from  what  is  now  passing  at  that  Presidency,  and 
from  what  has  before  happened,  both  at  Madras  and  in  Bengal, 
that  the  seeds  of  dissension  still  exist  in  the  undefined  condition 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  Courts. 

The  Courts  at  Madras  and  Bombay  were  established  at  dif- 
ferent periods  subsequently  to  that  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Court  in  Bengal.  The  charter  of  the  Madras  Court  diflers  in 
some  degree  from  that  of  the  Calcutta  Court,  although  intended, 
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Aytm^dtjj  to  confer  onlj  tlie  nine  powers.  The  B<Hnbay 
duDTter  is  fodmiod,  I  pieBame,  on  ihe  model  of  that  of  Madras. 

BeBides  jurisdiotioii  orer  all  Brifcudi  subjects,  the  Courts  have 
an  ackaowiedged  junsdiotkm  over  native  subjects  residing 
within  the  appointed  limits  of  the  several  cities  designated 
Preddendfii.  The  disputes  which  have  occurred,  and  are 
likely  to  oceui,  refer  to  the  extent  of  the  Courts'  jurisdiction 
over  native  subjects  beyond  those  limits. 

We  harre  seen  a  native  of  India,  lately  a  servant  of  the  King 
of  Oude,  but  residing  within  the  British  frontier  for  refuge, 
arrested  on  a  &lfle  allegatkm  of  debt,  many  hundred  miles 
away  firom  Calcutta,  by  an  officer  of  tiie  Supreme  Court,  and 
placed  in  the  power  of  his  prtftended  creditor  and  undoubted 
enemy,  on  some  legal  fiction  of  bis  being  a  constructive  inha- 
bitant of  Calcutta,  in  eonsequenoe  of  dealings  with  parties  re- 
siding th^^e. 

I£  such  a  plea  brings  natives  wilJun  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Coiurt,  there  is  not  a  mercantile  native  residing  in  any 
part  of  India  who  is  not  amenable,  for  all  of  them  have  commer- 
cial agents  or  dealings  in  Calcutta. 

To  call  any  one  a  constructive  inhabitant  of  Calcutta  who 
has  never  been  within  many  hundred  miles  of  the  place,  what- 
ever it  may  be  in  law,  seems  an  outrage  against  common  sense. 
And  to  arrest  such  a  one  at  that  distance  by  a  writ  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  never  dreaming  of  his  liability  to  such 
jurisdiction,  being  at  the  same  time  amenable  to  provincial 
Courts  and  provincial  laws,  must  surely  be  considered  as  a  gross 
violation  of  natural  justice. 

It  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  the  Legislature  did  not 
intend  to  confer  such  juri8dicti<»i  on  the  Court ;  but  we  know 
that  it  has  been  assumed. 

We  have  seen  property  seized  in  the  most  remote  pcovinces 
under  the  Bengal  Presidency  as  the  property  of  a  bankrupt 
firm  of  Calcutta,  and  made  over  wholly  to  another  firm  of  that 
place,  on  a  bond,  although  creditors  of  12m  bankrupt  firm^  and 
Its  against  it,  were  present  in  "those  (Nrovioioes;  although 
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the  transactions  on  which  they  claimed  took  place  in  those  pro* 
vinces;  although  the  very  property  seized  was  properly  their 
own,  never  having  been  paid  for;  although  they  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  those  peculiar  laws  which  at  once 
took  away  their  property  and  deprived  them  of  all  meana  and 
all  chance  of  recovering  any  part  of  the  debts  due  to  them. 
The  awe  of  the  Supreme  Court  deterred  the  local  authorities 
from  attempting  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  local  creditors. 
Can  any  one  say  that  this  is  justice  to  our  native  subjects,  or 
that  a  Court  a  thousand  miles  distant  ought  to  possess  a  juris- 
diction so  partial  to  the  few,  so  destructive  to  the  mass? 

We  recently  heard  that  a  native,  not  residing  within  the 
Court's  jurisdiction,  nor  amenable  to  it,  according  to  common 
understanding  on  any  other  account,  was  to  be  tried  before  the 
King's  Court  on  the  charge  of  a  crime  committed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  establish  the  principle 
that  all  natives,  notwithstanding  those  circumstances,  might  be 
brought  before  the  Court  for  triaL  I  do  not  know  how  this 
matter  ended;  but  if  the  trial  took  place,  it  was  certainly  a 
new  encroachment,  and  will  form  a  precedent  for  further  ex- 
tension of  jurisdiction. 

We  have  still  more  recently  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
landed  property  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Court's  local  jurisdiction  is  somehow  brought  within  its  juris- 
diction, that  it  is  decreed  away  from  one  party  to  another,  or 
attached  and  sequestered  at  the  Court's  pleasure,  and  that  Euro- 
pean oiBcers  of  the  Court  are  appointed  receivers  of  the  rents; 
by  which  the  regulations  of  the  Government  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provinces  are  set  at  nought.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Advocate-General  that  the  Legislature  did  not  intend  to 
confer  on  the  Court  the  powers  thus  assumed,  but  that  they 
have  been  too  long  exercised  to  be  now  successfully  combated. 

The  instances  above  mentioned  have  occurred  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Calcutta  Court,  where  we  undoubtedly  have  able, 
upright,  moderate,  and  conciliatory  judges. 

What  is  here  required  is  a  clear  d^nition  of  the  extent  of 
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the  Court's  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  native  subjects  resident 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  local  jurisdiction;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  definition  is  necessary,  unless  it  can  be  affirmed 
that  it  is  just  to  expose  our  native  subjects  to  the  operation  of 
two  sets  of  laws  and  of  two  independent  jurisdictions. 

The  Court  at  Madras  at  one  time  assumed  the  power  of  exe- 
cuting its  writs  in  foreign  territories,  acted  on  the  assumption, 
and  attempted  to  justify  it  by  reference  to  its  charter.  This 
erroneous  conception  of  the  Court's  powers  was  reported  to 
England.  The  opinion  of  high  legal  authorities  was  given 
against  it,  and  communicated  to  the  judges  at  Madras.  The 
pretension  has  not  since  been  revived;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  its  renewal,  if  adopted  by  any  judge  in  time  present  or 
to  come. 

The  Madras  Court  has  assumed  the  power  of  destroying  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Government  by  decreeing  to  others 
public  revenue  granted  by  the  Company  to  an  individual.  The 
exercise  of  this  assumed  power,  if  unresisted,  might  alienate  in 
perpetuity  the  whole  of  the  public  revenue,  which,  in  virtue  of 
its  sovereign  rights,  the  Government  might  grant  in  asdgn- 
ment  under  limitations  as  to  time  and  persons.  Moreover,  the 
sovereign  acts  of  the  Government,  in  the  disposal  of  its  public 
revenue  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Court's  local  jurisdiction,  being 
once  rendered  liable  to  subversion  by  the  fiat  of  the  Court,  no 
security  for  the  revenue  or  for  the  possession  of  India  would 
remain.  A  limitation  of  the  Court's  powers  on  this  subject, 
therefore,  is  also  necessary. 

At  Bombay,  the  Court  has,  within  my  recollection,  sent  its 
bailiffs  into  a  foreign  territory  to  seize  a  subject  of  a  foreign 
Government.  No  pretension  of  this  kind,  I  imagine,  could  be 
maintained  by  any^  Court.  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that 
the  act  was  committed  by  mistake,  owing  to  false  swearing. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
King's  Courts  in  India,  that  any  writ,  however  injurious  to  the; 
individual  affected  by  it,  may  be  obtained  by  false  swearing. 
Two  persons  have  only  to  swear  that  a  native  is  liable  to  the 
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Courtis  jurisdiction,  and  be  may  be  diB^^ged  to  iiMt  Fiendenoj 
from  his  home^  distant  a  thousand  mflefr,  in  a  country  and 
climate  extremely  diiSerent,  although  he  be  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  law  amenable  to  the  Court's  jniisdictiaD.  This 
matter,  in  jostioe  to  onr  native  subjects^  certainly  demands  a. 
remedy.  Such  are  the  forms  or  practice  of  the  Courts  that  its 
most  qnestionable  powers  prior  to  trial  may  be  wielded  with  all 
their  irresistibility,  at  the  discretion  of  the  attomqrs,  with  little 
or  no  check,  or  even  knowledge  on  the  pert  of  the  judges. 

One  of  the  powers  recently  assumed  by  the  Court  at  Bombay 
is  that  of  releasing  native  convicts  condemned  according  to  law 
by  the  Provincial  Courts.  This  power  being  assumed,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  one  or  two  persons  swear  that  such  an  one  is 
illegally  confined,  and  forthwith  issues  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
addressed  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  or  the  gaoler>  or 
some  officer  of  the  Provincial  Court,  ordering  the  bringing  up 
of  the  convict  before  the  King'^s  Court.  The  return,  thai  he 
has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  the  Provincial  Court,  is 
not  deemed  sufficient.  The  King's  Court  does  not  recognise 
the  existence  of  any  right  in  the  Provincial  Court  to  punish. 
It  professes  to  know  nothing  of  the  powers  of  such  a  Court 
The  Provincial  Court  itself  must  come  to  trial  It  must  be 
proved  to  the  satis&ction  of  his  Majesty's  justices  that  such  a 
Court  exists,  and  has  power  to  punish,  and  that  the  Government 
has  the  right  to  institute  such  a  Court;  else,  without  further 
ceremony,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  prisoner  is  released. 

The  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  King's  Court,  with  regard  to 
prisoners  sentenced  by  the  Judicial  Courts  established  through- 
out the  interior  of  British  India,  seems  to  be  quite  incompatible 
with  the  independent  existence  of  those  Courts.  Either  the 
King's  Courts  ought  to  be  restrained  from  interfering  with 
separate  judicial  institutions  which  they  cannot  efficiently  con- 
trol, or  they  ought  to  be  connected  and  blended  with  those 
institutions  in  one  united  estabhshment  for  the  due  adminia- 
tetion  of  justice.  Their  interference  at  present  is  neither  ne- 
cessary for  justice,  nor,  if  necessary  for  that  purpose,  could  it 
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be  effectual  under  the  present  qfstem  over  the  immenne  extent 
of  i&cntorj  subject  to  the  Provincial  Courts.  It  must  now 
tend  to  produce  mischievoua  counteractiont  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt the  local  Groveznment  and  ita  judicial  iofitztutionay  and  to 
impair  the  administration  of  justice. 

Similar  powera  were  assumed  by  the  King's  Court  when 
first  established  in  BengaL  Frisoneia  of  Ae  Proyincial  Courts 
were  then  brought  up  in  like  manner  by  writs  of  HabeaSrCorpua 
and  released.  But  since  the  powers  of  the  Court  were  restrained 
the  practice  has  ceased,  and  ita  assumption  by  the  Court  at 
Bombay  does  not  profess  to  be  founded  on  thosie  preoedents. 

Another  power  assumed  by  the  £ang-a  Court  at  Bombayi 
iMit  resisted  by  the  Government  at  that  Presidency,  is  that  of 
taking  native  warda  out  of  the  hands  of  their  guardians  and 
bringing  them  to  the  Presidency  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  King's  Court,  neither  the  warda  nor  liieir 
guardians  being  subject  to  its  ordinaxy  jurisdiction. 

If  the  Court  possesses  this  power  l^aUy^  there  is  not  a  ward 
in  British  India  whose  affairs  may  not  be  brought  within  its 
jurisdiction  :  interested  parties  have  only  to  swear  that  the 
ward  is  illegally  detained  by  his  guardian.  The  whole  native 
property  of  our  dominions  may  successively  be  drawn  into  the 
chancery  of  the  King's  Court,  the  Court  all  the  while  ac- 
knowledging that  its  ordinary  jurisdiction  does  xiot  extend  over 
the  parties.  What  is  the  difference,  whether  the  jurisdiction 
be  called  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  if  it  be  assumed  and  exer- 
cised. If  it  had  been  intended  that  the  natives  of  India  and 
their  property  should  be  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's 
Court,  they  would  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  have  been  placed 
under  a  separate  jurisdiction. 

Every  power  exercised  or  assumed  by  the  King's  Court,  or 
any  other,  is  of  course  professedly  and  intentionally  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  justice  or  redressing  a  grievance;  but  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  an  extension  of  jurisdicfSon  over 
those  not  before  amenable  to  it  may  be  oppression  instead  of 
justice. 
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According  to  the  present  practice  of  the  King's  Courts,  a 
native  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  Himalaya,  not  amenable  to 
the  Court's  jurisdiction,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  Court,  may  be  dragged  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred 
miles  or  more  to  the  swamps  and  jungles  and  stifling  heat  of 
Bengal,  merely  to  show  that  he  is  not  amenable  to  jurisdiction, 
and  go  back  again,  fortunate  if  his  plea  be  admitted,  and  if  he 
do  not  perish  from  the  contrast  of  climate. 

If  it  be  deemed  really  necessary  that  our  native  subjects, 
without  regard  to  distance  of  residence,  should  be  amenable  to 
a  Court  of  English  law,  rules  ought  to  be  framed  to  let  them 
know  clearly  that  they  are  so,  or  how  they  may  become  so.  ■ 

But  it  ought  never  to  be,  that  the  jurisdiction  should  remain 
undefined,  and  subject  to  unlimited  extension,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  judges. 

Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  natural  to  "human  frailty  to  seek 
an  increase  of  power?  The  judges  are  generally  well  disposed 
to  extend  their  jurisdiction.  The  barristers  and  attorneys  of 
the  Court  have  the  strongest  inducements  of  personal  interest 
to  urge  the  extension,  as  their  profit  and  their  livelihood  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  business  brought  within  their  jurisdiction.  In 
reason,  the  Court  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of  determining 
its  own  jurisdiction.  Yet  it  holds  its  power  in  this  respect  to 
be  absolute  and  indisputable. 

'  .  .  .  .  Enough^  I  trust,  has  been  said  to  show  tiiat  we 
are  bound  in  duty  to  give  to  our  native  Indian  subjects  greater 
certainty  as  to  the  jurisdiction  to  which  they  are  amenable, 
and  greater  security  against  Uability  to  two  independent  juris- 
dictions than  they  now  enjoy. 

With  a  view  to  promote  this  object,  I  shall  proceed  to 
submit  for  consideration  two  schemes  for  the  regulation  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Courts  in  India :  one  to  explain  and 
define  it,  under  a  supposition  that  the  Legislature  has  always 
regarded*the  King's  Courts  as  having  general  jurisdiction  with 
regard  to  British  subjects;  but,  with  regard  to  natives,  a  juris- 
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diction  limited  according  to  classes  and  locality  i  ihe  other,  to 
amalgamate  the  King's  Courts  with  the  Provincial  Courts  of 
Judicature,  in  the  case  .of  its  being  deemed  expedient  to  abo- 
lish the  existence  of  separate  and  independent  jurisdictions  for 
different  classes  of  subjects. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  King's  Court,  regarding  British  subjects,  as  at 
present  understood,  does  not  absolutely  need  alteration.  They 
are  liable  universally  to  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
Only,  as  to  acts  committed  in  the  territories  of  native  princes, 
it  ought  to  be  declared,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  claim  as  was  once  set  up  by  the  Madras  Court,  that  the 
Courts  "  have  no  legal  authority  to  cause  writs  or  process  of  any 
kind,  issued  against  European-bom  British  subjects,  or  natives  of 
the  British  territories  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
to  be  executed  by  arrest  of  persons,  seizure  of  property,  or  any 
other  compulsory  method,  within  the  dominions  of  native 
princes  in  alliance  with  the  British  Government  in  India." 
This  was  the  opinion  given  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General 
(the  late  Lord  Gifford),  his  Majesty's  Solicitor-General  (the 
present  Lord  Chancellor),  and  the  Honorable  Company's  Soli- 
citor (Mr.  Bosanquet),  when  called  on  in  consequence  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Madras  Court. 

The  jurisdiction  as  to  natives  in  the  Company's  service  seems 
sufficiently  defined,  and  may  remain  as  it  is.  It  is  hard  on 
natives  in  the  Company's  service  that  they  should  be  amenable 
to  two  independent  jurisdictions,  and  not  obviously  necessary; 
but  as  the  Legislature  has  declared  them  to  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Court,  under  certain  limitations  as  to 
civil  suits,  the  case  is  clear,  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  is 
not  open  to  dispute. 

With  respect  also  to  natives,  in  civil  actions,  regarding 
transactions  in  which  they  have  bound  themselves  to  be  ame- 
nable to  the  Court,  there. is  no  room  for  doubt. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  more  clearly  the  jurisdiction 
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o?er  the  nafive  Tnhftbifante  of  CUcutta,  liachas,  moA  BomfaiT', 
ihatifl^  over  mJxwetteAdinginihan,  the  Cndbiof  the  local  jim»> 
^ctiou  of  the  Court  at  eaeh  Presidency. 

Actual  inhabitsntB  within  these  limitB  must  of  corase  be  con- 
ddered  fully  amenable  in  both  civil  axtd  diminal  matten,  with 
the  piivikgei,  nerextheleaEV  bs  to  their  own  kwt  and  uaages, 
pBovided  l^  the  enactments  of  the  L^islatuze  and  the  charteia 
cf  the  Courts. 

Persons  lesidixig'  elsewfaeMi  who*  may  formerly  hove  resided 
within  the  local  limits,  must  be  amenable  for  acts  oommitted 
during  their  residence  within  the  limits,  but  ought  not  to  be  so 
ibr  acts  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial 
Courts,  or  elsewhere,  beyond  the  local  Kmitsof  theBoyal  Courts* 
jmisdiction. 

Persona  who  have  never  resided  within  the  Innits  ought  not 
to  be  liable  to  airest,  nor  generally  amenable  to  the  Courts' 
jurisdiction,  on  the  plea  of  being  inhabitants,  on  account  of 
transactions  of  a  pecuniary  nature  within  the  limits  in  which 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  concerned.  Nevertheless,  for 
pecuniary  transactions  on  their  behalf  within  the  limits,  any 
property  within  the  limits  which  such  persons  may  possess 
ought  to  be  liable^  due  notice  being  given  of  any  suit,  in  order 
that  the  party  concerned  may  answer  to  it  at  his  option,  or 
allow  it  to  be  decided  on  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff.  But 
property  beyond  the  limits  ought  not,  I  conceive,  in  such  cases, 
to  be  liable  to  the  Courts'  jurisdiction,  it  being,  neverthdess, 
HaUe  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  in  which  it  may  be 
situated,  for  transactions  within  die  jurisdiction  of  the  King's 
Court. 

The  liabiHty  of  persons  and  property,  with  respect  to  juris- 
diction, ought  generally,  I  conceive,  to  be  determined  by  re- 
sidence and  locality.  The  course  sometimes  pursued  by  the 
King's  Court  would  set  such  a  consideration  at  defiance.  We 
have  seen,  as  before  mentioned,  a  man  arrested  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Calcutta,  at  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  hxmdred  miles,  who 
never  perhaps  had  been  much  nearer,  and  certainly  never  had 


Beeay  on  tnhftbiton<y  fixr  8  matter  of  some  cimontj  sent  ta  him 
from  CUcotUi  hy  the  purijr  who  caused  and  supenntended  hiff 
arredty  on  Ae  plea  Ihat  he  wae  ao  inhabitant  of  Oalcutta,  in 
consequence  of  halving  property  and  employing'  agents  m  eom-^ 
mercial  dealings.  It  seems  absohitely  neoessazj  that  our  natire 
subjects  should  be  protected  against  such  proceedings,  toi  which 
ptopose  I  have  proposed  the  lestrictions  abore  stated. 

With  respect  to  the  property  of  persons^  British  subjects  or 
otiieiSy  by  law  fiiUy  amenable  to  the  King's  Court,  their  pro- 
pertf ,  wherever  situated  within  the  Britidi  tenitories,  must,  I 
conclude,  be  liable;  but  the  process  of  the  Court  regarding  such 
property  ought  not  to  be  executed  by  its  own  officers^  but  by 
the  local  magistrate;  and  rules  ought  to  be  made  to  preclude 
the  officers  of  the  King's  Court  from  proceeding  beyond  its 
local  limits,  and  to  make  the  local  magistrates  its  instruments 
for  carrying  into  effect  its  lawful  orders  regarding  persons  or 
property  liable  to  its  jurisdiction^  although  residing  or  situated 
beyond  the  local  limits  thereof*  The  sending  of  the  officers  of 
the  King^s  Court  into  districts  where  there  is  another  juris- 
diction is  useless  in  itself,  and  attended  with  considerable  in* 
convenience  and  mischief  by  causing  the  appearance  of  a  double 
jurisdicti<»r. 

No  native  ought  to  be  dragged  from  a  distance  to  show 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  liaUe  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's 
Court.  It  is  a  grievous  oppression  that  persons  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  may  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Court 
from  any  distance  before  they  can  show  that  they  are  not 
amenable.  This  evil  might  be  remedied  by  making  the  local 
magistrate  in  each  district  the  channel  of  executing  the  Court's 
writs,  and  by  giving  him  power  to  submit  the  excuses  of  any 
native  denying  the  jurisdiction,  and  to  try  and  report  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  on  the  spot  under  the  Court's  orders, 
abiding,  nevertheless,  by  the  Court's  decision  on  his  report. 

The  decrees  or  writs  of  the  King's  Court  ought  not,  beyond 
its  own  local  jurisdiction,  to  interfere  with  the  previous  decrees 
of  the  Provincial  or  District  Courts  of  any  other  local  jurisdiction. 
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as  such  interferenoe  must  have  the  eflkct  of  brining  the  local 
jurisdiction  and  the  authority  from  which  it  emanates  into  con- 
tempt. Of  course  no  decrees  of  the  local  jurisdiction  can  set 
adde  those  of  the  Bang's  Court  previously  issued,  if  directed 
against  persons  legally  amenable. 

It  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  local  authorities  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Government  any  instance  within  thdr  juri8diotioi& 
of  acts  of  encroachment  by  the  King's  Court  beyond  its  known 
and  acknowledged  powers.  The  Gbvemment,  if  it  entertain 
ihe  same  opinion,  ought  to  have  the  power  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  King's  Court  to  the  subject,  either  through  the 
Advocate-General  or  some  other  channel.  The  Court  ought 
to  be  bound  to  listen  to  the  reference,  and  explain  the  grounds 
of  its  proceeding;  and  if  the  Government  should,  notwith- 
standing, remain  convinced  of  the  illegality  of  the  supposed 
extension  of  the  Court's  powers,  it  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  King  in  Council,  or  other  competent  tribunal; 
and  in  a  case  which  it  may  judge  to  be  of  sufficient  importanoci 
the  power  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  encroachment  pending 
the  result  of  the  appeal. 

I  now  proceed  to  advert  to  the  supposition  of  a  change,  by 
which  the  judicature  of  India,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
separate  and  independent  jurisdictions,  might  be  amalgamated 
in  one. 

Such  a  change,  when  judged  fit,  it  will  be  best  to  introduce 
gradually. 

The  connexion  between  the  two  jurisdictions  might,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  established,  by  making  his  Majesty's  Supreme 
Court  at  each  Presidency  the  highest  Court  in  civil  and  cri- 
minal judicature  for  all  the  territories  of  such  Presidency,  that 
is,  what  the  Suddur  Dewanee  and  Nizamut  Udalut  is  now. 

In  that  case  the  Suddur  Udalut  at  each  Presidency  might  be 
abolished,  and  its  judicial  duties  transferred  to  the  Supreme 
Courts  with  such  modifications  as  might  be  requisite. 
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It  would  then  be  proper  tliat  the  selection  of  judges  for  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  partly,  as  at  present,  from  barristers 
of  the  English,  Irish,  or  Indian  bar^  and  partly  from  judges, 
practised  in  the  judicature  of  India,  and  acquainted  with  the 
language,  laws,  and  usages  of  the  natives. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  knowledge  of  any  language  spoken  by 
the  natives  has  never  been  considered  a  necessary  qualification 
for  a  judge  on  the  bench  of  a  King's  Court  in  India.  There 
has,  consequently,  scarcely  ever  been  an  instance  of  its  being  in 
the  power  of  a  judge  to  understand  what  is  said  by  the  native 
witnesses  and  prisoners;  and  this  ignorance  generally  extends 
to  the  barristers  and  officers  of  the  Court,  as  well  as  to  the 
judges. 

Supposing  a  Supreme  Court  to  be  constituted  as  above  sug- 
gested, much  of  the  duties  which  the  King's  Court  has  now  to 
perform  might  be  transferred  to  an  inferior  Court  at  each  Pre- 
sidency; the  more  important  duties  being  retained  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  might 
be  exercised  everywhere  through  the  local  Courts  and  autho- 
rities. 

At  first,  the  local  Courts  would  have  no  more  power  or  juris- 
diction over  British  subjects  than  they  possess  at  present,  but 
as  occasions  might  arise,  from  time  to  time,  for  extending  their 
powers,  authority  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, in  concert  with  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  control  of 
the  Legislature,  for  conferring  such  powers  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  for  modifying  and 
regulating  the  jurisdiction,  practice,  and  proceedings  of  those 
Courts  as  might  be  most  expedient,  securing  to  British  subjects, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws,  and 
always  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  and  extend- 
ing the  same  right  to  native  subjects  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
with  the  prospect  of  benefit,  securing  to  them  also  their  own 
laws  and  usages;  and  when  in  contention,  between  two  parties 
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of  different  peiBuaskm)  any  doubtfiil  point  dboiiUl  turn  on  the 
difference  of  laws,  the  preference  might  be  giren  to  tliose  of 
the  defendant. 

It  would  be  pareeumptuous  im  me  to  attempt  to  describe  all 
the  subsidiary  alterations  that  mi^t,  in  prooesB  of  time,  {Mow 
the  change  proposed.  All  tJiat  I  aim  at  is  to  oonvey  the  im- 
pression that  such  a  change,  if  ever  deemed  dedrable,  might 
be  effected  by  a  gradual  introduction  of  improrement^  without 
the  oonvulsiye  d^truction  of  that  system  of  judicature  to  which 
OUT  native  subjects  are  accustomed.* 

*  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  quaiier  Ck>mpai^'s  jiulgesaittui^withlaiiTers 
of   a  century  these    considerations  from  this  country  will  give  tnose 
forced  themselves  on  the  minds  of  English  lawyers  wnat  they  want— «& 
onr  English  lenslators. — See  Speech  4iequaintanoe  with  the  mannen,  and 
of  Sir  Charles  Wood  (June  3,  1853),  habits,  and  laws  of  India.    We  pro- 
introducing   the    new   India    Bill:  pose  that  this  Gonrt  shall  be tiieiilti- 
^  We  propose,  also,  an  improvemfiit  mate  Oourt  of  appeal  in  eaeh  of  the 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Superior  Presidencies  £rom  all  other  Courts, 
Courts  of  India.    At  present  there  and  that  minor  Courts  for  "the  admi- 
is  the  Queen's  Court  in  each  of  the  nistration  of  English  law,  shall  be 
Presidency  towns  for  the  administra-  instituted  in  each  of  the  Presidency 
tion  of  justice  to  the  English  inha-  towns,  subject  to  an  anpeal  to  the 
bitants ;  and  there  is  also  the  highest  Superior  CJomrt  which  i  have  men- 
of  the  Company's  Courts,  composed  tioned.     We  propose,  also,  that  in 
of  Company's  judges,  selected  from  certain  cases  this    Superior  Court 
the  civil  service,  c^ed  the  '  Sudder  shall  have  original  jurisdiction,  and 
Adawlut,'    being   substantially   the  that  the  judges  shall  be  occasionally 
same  Court  for  civil  and  criminal  employed  by  special  commission  to 
justice,  under  different  names.    We  try  causes  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
propose  to   consolidate    these  two  We  believe  that  these  reforms  will 
CJourts.    Wc  believe  that  the  con-  be  the  means  of  introducing  an  im- 
stitution  of  both  will  be  improved  TOOved  practice  and  tone  into  aH  the 
by  this  amal^mation;  we  believe  CiHirts  of  Uie  countyr;  and  in  every 
that  the  addition   of  the  Queen's  part  of  the  country  tnere  will  be  the 
judges  will  introduce  the  improved  advantage  of   trials    conducted  on 
law  and  knowledge  whieh  they  carry  fitting  ooeasians  before  judges  of  the 
from  this  country  into  the  Company's  highest  Court  of  Judicature." 
Courts,  and  that  the  addition  of  tne 
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NATIVE  JUDGES  * 
[4pf^l8, 1831.1 

I  do  not  like  ihe  terms  ^^  Suddur  Aumeen"  and  ^^  Principal 
Suddur  Aumeen"  as  applied  to  native  judges;  but  as  the  former 
is  established,  and  the  latter  ia  a  consequence  of  the  former,  I 
shall  not  urge  any  objection. 

I  should  concur  in  the  extension  of,  the  powers  of  the  Moonsi& 
proposed  .by  the  judges  of  the  Suddur  Udalut  as  £ur  as  regards 
natives  only,  but  as  long  as  the  judges  must  be  exclusively 
natives,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Blunt  that  British 
subjects,  European  foreigners,  and  American  Christians,  ought 
to  be  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction;  and  as  British  fiubjects, 
I  would  include  the  class  of  subjects  of  European  descent  calling 
themselves  East  Indians.    If  European  and  East  Indian  British 

*  "Previous  to  1831  there  had  Moonsiffs  had  heen  empowered  to  try 

been  but  two  classes  of  native  judges,  suits  extending  to  160  nipees,  wiiilst 

with  very  limited  ooweis  and  very  the  Soddur  Aoneen  took  cognisance 

small  salaries.  The  nigher  class  were  of  cases  to  the  amount  of  500  rupees, 

known  as  '  Suddur  Aumeens ;'  the  In  1827,  the  authority  in  the  latter 

lower  aa  ^Moons^.'    The  Moon-  case   had   bem   doohled,  and   the 

siffs,^  originally  denominated    com-  Suddur  Aumeen,  if   so  empowered 

mis^oners,  had  been  appointed  by  by  the  Suddur  Oourt,  had  lurisdio- 

Lord  Ckmiwaliis  to  relietve  the^ras-  tion  over  eases  extending  lo  ^fOO 

sure  on  the  European  judges.    In  rupeea.     In   1831,   Lora  William 

1793  they  were  empowered  to  deter-  Bentinck  established  a  superior  class 

mine  auits  relating  to  aooounts  not  of  native  judicial  officers,  known  as 

exceeding  50  rupees.    In  1803  tibe  '  Priiicinal  Suddur  Aumeens,'  with 

office  of  Suddur  Aumeen  was  insti-  enkra;ea  powers  and  higher  sahuies.^ 

tuted,  with  a  juriadiotion  •extending  '^Huhry  of  ike  AdmnistraHtm  qf 

to  suits  of  100  rupees.     In  lfi21,  the  JEad  India  Ckmpany.}    It  is  to  the 

after  some  intermemate  enlargement  jurisdiction  of  these  native  judges 

of  the  power  of  both  chsse^,  the  'Uwt  tiis  paper  reiates. 
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subjects  were  eligible  equally  with  natives  to  the  office  of 
Moonsif  or  Aumeen,  I  should  not  see  the  same  objection,  as  all 
would  then  be  on  the  same  footing;  but  if  the  judges  are  to  be 
exclusively  native,  the  jurisdiction  also  ought,  I  conceive,  to 
be  exclusively  over  natives.  The  power  of  the  Moonsiis  and 
other  native  judges  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  extend  to 
any  question  in  which  the  revenue  or  interests  of  the  State  are 
concerned.  If  their  power  does  so  extend  by  the  regulation,  I 
should  like  to  have  it  modified  so  as  to  preclude  that  power. 

I  do  not  clearly  perceive  the  object  of  the  additional  clause 
suggested  by  the  judges  of  the  Suddur  XJdalut.  It  can  hardly 
have  reference  to  Mahomedans  or  Hindoos,  because  clause  2 
gives  to  those  classes  the  benefit  respectively  of  their  own  laws. 
If  the  additional  clause  refers  to  all  classes,  with  the  exception 
of  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos,  it  seems  to  mean  that  while  the 
inheritance  of  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  is  to  be  regulated  by 
iheir  laws,  that  of  Christians  and  all  other  classes,  European  or 
native,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ''justice,  equity,  and  good 
conscience"  of  the  Moonsif,  he  being  either  a  Mahomedan  or 
Hindoo.  If  this  be  the  right  interpretation  of  the  clause,  it 
would,  I  think,  be  objectionable. 

Although  I  should  not  object  to  an  intermediate  appeal  to  a 
native  judge,  subject  always  to  a  further  appeal  to  an  European 
judge,  I  nevertheless  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Blunt 
and  the  judges  of  the  Suddur  Udalut,  that  the  only  mode  of 
maintaining  an  efficient  check  over  the  proceedings  of  the  native 
judges  is  to  subject  them  to  an  appeal  to  European  judges.  I 
have,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  proposal  that 
all  appeals  from  native  officers  should  be  heard  and  tried  by  an 
European  officer.  And  in  one  view  of  the  question  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  Courts  of  the  native  judges  should  be  tribxmals 
exclusively  for  original  suits,  and  those  of  the  European  judges 
exclusively  for  appeals.  But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  retain  the  Register  Courts  for  this  purpose,  as 
Registers  and  Acting-Registers  will  generally,  I  conceive,  be 
too  young  to  be  proper  Judges  of  Appeal. 
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I  entiiely  concur  in  the  addition  proposed  by  Mr.  Blunt,  and 
should  wish  to  extend  the  exception  to  East-Lidian  Christians 
of  European  descent 

I  am  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the 
Suddur  XJdalut,  that  the  offices  of  Suddur  Aumeen  and  Prin- 
cipal Suddur  Aumeen,  and  I  would  add  that  of  Moonsif  also^ 
ought  to  be  open  to  any  person  whom  the  Governor- General 
in  Council  may  consider  duly  qualified.  If  such  an  alteration 
were  adopted,  it  would  considerably  affect  my  opinion  on  other 
clauses  of  this  regulation,  as  then  I  should  not  object  to  sub- 
ject all  classes  to  Courts  in  which  all  would  be  alike  eligible  as 
judges,  want  of  due  qualification  being  the  only  ground  of  ex- 
clusion. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Blunt's  concluding  proposition  which  re- 
commends that  appeals  from  Moonsifs  be  heard  and  determined 
by  the  Registers,  depends,  of  course,  in  great  measure  on  the 
decision  of  the  previous  question,  whether  the  Register  Courts 
shall  be  retained  or  abolished.  Even  if  they  were  retained,  I 
should  prefer  that  the  appeals  from  Moonsifs  were  heard  and 
determined  by  the  district  and  city  judges^  if  that  were  not 
impossible  owing  to  excess  of  business  in  their  Courts. 

In  the  latter  part,  which  suggests  that  appeals  from  Suddur 
Aumeens  and  Principal  Suddur  Aumeens  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  by  the  Zilla,  or  city  judge,  with  a  special  appeal  ta 
the  Provincial  Court,  I  entirely  concur.  If  the  Provincial 
Courts  be  abolished,  the  special  appeal  might  be  to  the  Suddur 
Udalut. 

If  the  plan  were  adopted  of  making  the  Courts  of  European 
Judges  exclusively  tribunals  for  appeals  as  far  as  regards  suits 
in  which  both  parties  might  be  natives,  and  the  Courts  of 
Native  Judges  exclusively  tribunals  for  original  suits,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  revise  all  those  clauses  in  this  regulation  which 
limit  the  amount  of  claims  to  be  tried  by  the  higher  native 
tribunals*  And  if  all  classes  were  eligible  as  judges  in  these 
tribunals,  all  exemptions  from  subjection  to  their  jurisdiction 
might  be  abolished. 

u 
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ABOLmON  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  COURTS .• 

lOctober  29, 1881.] 

The  only  part  of  the  new  arrangements  for  the  civil  admi- 
nistiation  of  this  Presidency  on  which  I  think  it  necessary  to 
record  any  detailed  observationSy  in  addition  to  those  which  I 
have  already  submitted,  is  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Pro- 
vincial  CourtSi  which  appears  to  have  been  left  by  the  Rigbt 
Honorable  the  Governor-General  as  a  question  for  the  decision 
of  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Although  the  continuance  of  the  Provincial  Courts  is  advo- 
cated by  my  honorable  colleague  Mr.  Blunt,  for  whose  opinions 
I  entertain  a  very  sincere  respect,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I 
regard  the  abolition  of  those  Courts  as  a  concomitant  and  essential 
part  of  the  new  system  about  to  be  introduced. 

When  the  Provincial  Courts  were  established,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit,  with  some  original 
jurisdiction  in  civil  suits,  and  with  the  control  of  the  police. 
The  judicial  establishments  below  them  consisted  of  district 
judges,  who  were  also  magistrates,  and  of  registers  and  assist- 
ants, all  being  European  functionaries. 

Without  adverting  to  intermediate  changes,  it  is  sufEcient  to 
remark,  that  we  are  now  transferring  the  duties  formerly  per- 

•  The  Provincial  Courts,  or  Courts  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  coun- 

isH  Appeal  in  the  Provinoes,  esta-  try  introduced  by  that  enlig^tenod 

hlished  by  Lord  ComwaUis,   were  noUeman,  but  subsequently  consi- 

abolished  oy  Lord  William  Bentinck.  derably  modified  and  improyed  by 

This  was  part  of  an  extensive  reform  orders  from  home. 
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fbimed  bj  distnet  judges,  rasters,  and  assbtantfl,  to  native 
judges  of  thiee  daases;  that  the  duties  of  appeal  and  circuit 
are  to  be  entrusted  to  the  district  judges;  that  the  magistrate's 
office  is  to  be  joned  k>  that  of  the  collector;  and  that  the 
control  of  the  police  is  with  the  commisBicmen  of  divisions. 
The  Suddiir  ITdalut  is,  as  before^  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  place  left  ioi  the  Provincial 
Courts. 

Instead  of  the  gradations  of  assistant,  register,  district 
judge.  Provincial  Court  and  Suddur  Court,  we  shall  have 
Moonsifii,  Suddur  Amneens,  Principal  Suddur  Aumeens,  dis- 
trict judges  with  the  powers  of  Provincial  Courts,  and  two 
Suddur  Courts  instead  of  one. 

The  duties  of  the  district  judges  being  transferred  to  the 
native  judges,  the  district  judges  may  be  expected  to  be  com- 
petent to  perfi^m  the  duties  of  the  Provincial  Courts,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  those  of  the  Suddur  Court  there  will  be  two 
Suddur  Courts,  one  of  which,  established  in  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces, will  approximate  the  power  of  final  appeal  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  part  of  our  territories. 

The  former  duties  of  the  Provincial  Courts  having  been 
transferred  to  other  functionaries,  those  Courts  form  no  part  of 
the  new  system.  New  duties,  intermediate  between  what  they 
formerly  had  and  those  of  the  Suddur  Court,  might  no  doubt 
be  invented  for  them,  but  the  system  is  complete  without 
them ;  it  has  all  the  gradations  that  before  existed,  with  a 
variation  of  the  designations  of  the  functionaries,  and  the 
intervention  of  Courts  with  new  duties  seems  to  be  an  unne- 
cessary additional  expense,  which  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to 
avoid.  I  have  before  expressed  the  apprehension,  which  I 
continue  to  entertain,  that  without  great  care  to  avoid  it,  we 
shall,  in  these  intended  improvements,  run  into  greater  expense 
than  has  been  anticipated.  I  shall  not,  indeed,  be  surprised  if, 
from  the  tendency  of  chaiges  in  all  <^Bces  to  increase,  the 
expense  of  our  civil  adnunistration  under  the  new  system  be 
eventually  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore.    I  am 

u2 
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therefore  of  opinion  that  the  utmost  attention  is  necessary  to 
avoid  any  expense  that  can  be  dispensed  with.  Of  this  nature 
I  consider  the  expense  of  the  Provincial  Courts.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  new  system.  If  the  native  judges,  the  district 
judges^  and  the  Suddur  Courts,  which  compose  the  new  eystemi 
be  found  inadequate  for  the  administration  of  justice,  it  will 
tiien  be  time  to  consider  whether  they  can  be  made  adequate^ 
either  by  a  new  distribution  of  duties,  or  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  functionaries  belonging  to  tiie  new  system,  or  by 
the  intervention  of  another  class  of  Courts.  The  expense  ne- 
cessary to  give  efficiency  to  the  system  must  be  incurred,  or 
the  system  must  be  again  modified.  But  to  set  out  witii  the 
intervention  of  Courts  which,  in  the  system  proposed,  have  no 
duties  assigned  to  them,  and  for  which,  tiierefore,  new  duties 
must  be  devised,  would  be,  it  seems  to  me^  a  voluntary  and 
premature  increase  of  expense,  which  must  be  held  to  be  unne- 
cessary. I  therefore  regret,  that  while  those  parts  of  the  pro- 
posed scheme  which  involve  increase  of  expense  have  been 
carried  into  effect  without  reference  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
the  only  part  which  would  have  produced  a  considerable  and 
certain  reduction  has  been  postponed  for  further  consideration. 
As  this  is  probably  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  shall  have  to 
record  any  opinion  on  the  plans  which  are  about  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
anxious  hope  that  they  may  succeed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
that  the  scheme  is  not  precisely  the  one  which  I  should  have 
recommended  as  best  adapted  for  the  government  of  our  Indian 
subjects,  my  sentiments  on  that  subject  being  already  on  record ; 
but  as  an  improvement  on  the  system  heretofore  administered, 
I  trust  that  it  will  be  attended  with  advantage.  The  transfer 
of  the  powers  of  the  Provincial  Courts  to  the  district  judges, 
with  the  Suddur  Court  over  them,  I  consider  to  be  a  decided 
benefit;  and  I  have  the  same  opinion  of  the  transfer  of  the 
duties  of  the  European  district  judges  to  native  judges,  unless 
this  experiment  should  fail,  which  I  hope  it  will  not.  The 
establishment  of  a  Suddur  Court  in  the  Western  Provinces  will 
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also,  I  GonoeiYey  be  decidedly  beneficial,  provided  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Courts  be  abolished, — a  measure  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  indispensable  for  the  economy  of  the  new  arrangement, 
and  otherwise  recommended  by  their  forming  no  component 
part  of  the  scheme.     If  any  local  supervision  over  the  district 
judges,  more  proximate  than  what  the  Suddur  Court  could 
maintain,  were  deemed  necessary,  the  requisite  powers  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  supervision  of  their  general  conduct  might, 
I  conceive,  be  conferred  on  the  commissioners  of  divisions. 
These  powers  would  of  course  be  restricted  to  certain  points,  in 
order  to  preclude  unnecessary  interference  in  matters  more  pro- 
perly cognisable  by  the  Suddur  Court,  as  well  as  to  prevent  too 
great  an  increase  of  business  to  the  commissioners.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  details,  as  the  proposition  is  not  at  pre- 
sent before  the  Board.     I  only  now  notice  the  subject  as  sug- 
gesting, without  expense,  the  means  of  local  supervision,  if  this 
alone  should  be  deemed  a  sufficient  object,  which  must  other- 
wise be  provided  for  by  the  retention  of  an  intermediate  and 
expensive  authority,  such  as  the  Provincial  Court. 


USE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

IMi^  12, 1832.] 

The  English  language  seems  to  be  the  channel  through  which 
we  are  most  likely  to  convey  improvement  to  the  natives  oi 
India.  I  should,  therefore,  be  disposed  to  promote  the  use  ot 
it  as  much  as  possible  in  our  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  Persian,  like  the  English,  is  a  foreign  language  in  India, 
but  having  preceded  the  latter  by  some  centuries,  and  having 
been  made  the  writing  language  of  State  business  by  the  con- 
querors who  introduced  it,  is  now  familiar  to  the  generality  of 
well-educated  persons;  and  the  present  race  of  native  public 
servants  must  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded  by  another  dif- 
ferently educated,  before  the  Persian  can  be  superseded  gene- 
rally in  our  Courts  by  the  English  language. 
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WUdi  riiall  iiltimately  be  tlie  official  knguage  far  reoarda 
IB  a  mafcter  of  choice  between  two,  as  to  India,  fbragn  kzi- 
gnagea;  and  cooadering  that  the  EngEah  ean  sappYf  more 
knowledge  than  the  Persian,  it  deeervea  to  be  the  ftvorife,  be- 
sides haying  a  claim  as  the  kngoage  of  the  gorernora  of  the 
oonntiy;  oral  pleadings  and  the  examination  of  witnesses  nmst 
proceed  as  now  in  the  vemacnlar  tongue.  For  recoid,  ihey 
may  as  well  be  translated  into  English  as  into  Persian,  when 
the  public  officers  have  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  former. 

There  is  one  part  of  oar  jndidal  proceedings  which  ooght 
always,  I  conoeiye,  to  originate  in  English — tluit  is,  whatever 
written  order  emanates  &om  the  European  judge.  He  ought 
to  write  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  from  his  own  head,  in  the 
language  in  which  he  can  best  express  himself,  which  will  of 
course  be  his  own.  As  long  as  the  rest  of  the  records  are  kept 
in  Persian,  the  judge's  English  order,  containing  his  own 
reasoning,  might  be  accompanied  by  a  Peraan  translation  pie- 
^3er  4  direction. 

I  concur  in  what  my  honorable  colleague  proposes  to  be  issued 
as  instructions  to  the  Suddur  XJdalut.  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  go  further,  but  do  not  wish  to  press  such  a  course. 
The  papers  wiU,  I  conclude,  be  forwarded  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Eight  Honorable  the  Governor-General. 


Mi^ttUmtouB. 


THE  OFFICERING  OF  THE  INDIAN  ABMY  • 

ITaMMOfy  19, 1829.] 

A  DESPATCH  from  Bombay  of  the  22nd  May,  1828,  brought 
a  minute,  recorded  by  the  Honorable  the  Governor  of  that 
Presidency,  relating  prindpaUy  to  the  subject  of  rendering  our 
Indian  Army  more  efficient,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
officers  actually  doing  duty  with  regiments. 

The  same  subject  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  every 
one  accustomed  to  reflect  on  the  peculiarities  of  our  Indian 
Empire;  and  as  it  has  often  occupied  my  thoughts,  I  venture  to 
offer  the  suggestions  which  occur  to  me,  not  with  the  presump- 
tuous notion  that  they  vdll  be  found  free  fix>m  objections,  but 
under  a  belief  that  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  cannot  be 
too  much  discussed  by  those  whose  minds  have  been  drawn  to- 
wards it. 

The  defect  most  frequently  complained  of  in  the  Indian  Army, 
in  the  last  twenty  years^  is  the  want  of  officers  with  regiments, 
which  must  proceed  either  from  there  being  an  insufficiency  in 
the  number  of  officers  posted  to  each  regiment,  or  from  the 
taking  away  of  officers  from  regiments  for  employment  in  civil 
or  staff  duties. 

An  intended  remedy  for  the  evil  felt  has  latterly  been  devised, 

*  This  paper  was  accidentallj  gestions  it  contains  are  too  inqnii^ 
omitted  £rom  its  proper  plaee  among  iani  not  to  induce  me  to  restore  it, 
the  Militaij  li&ivtes;  Imt  the  sug-    nnder  the  present  head. 
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by  limiting  the  number  of  officers  to  be  -withdrawn  from  cotpe 
for  employment  elsewhere. 

But  this  limitation,  by  the  restraint  which  it  imposes  on  the 
Grovemment  in  its  Sjslection  of  officers  for  other  duties,  must 
frequently  be  injurious  to  the  public  service;  and  that  part  of 
the  regulation  which  compels  officers,  on  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  to  relinquish  whatever  dtuation  they  may  hold 
away  from  their  regiment,  if  two  captains  be  already  absent, 
appears  to  me  to  operate  very  hardly  on  the  officers  so  treated, 
as  well  as  injuriously  to  the  public  service  ;  for  although  the 
power  is  reserved  of  making  exceptions  in  cases  in  which  the 
public  interests  may  seem  to  require  them,  that  will  not  prevent 
the  frequent  removal  of  officers  from  situations  in  which  their 
services  are  valuable,  and  whenever  the  power  so  reserved  may 
be  exercised,  it  will  be  ascribed  to  favor,  and  give  rise  to  general 
discontent. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  adopt 
some  plan  by  which  the  Government  might  be  at  liberty  to 
command  and  retain  the  services  of  any  officer  required  for  the 
staff  or  civil  employment,  without  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army. 

And  this  object,  it  appears  to  me,  might  be  accomplished  by 
a  very  simple  arrangement; — 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  complement  of  officers  requisite  for 
actual  duty  with  a  regiment  be  fixed — whether  more  or  less,  or 
the  same  as  the  present  establishment — without  reference  to  the 
number  that  may  be  drawn  away  for  general  staff  duty,  or  civil 
employment,  or  any  other  exigency  of  the  public  service. 

It  is  of  essential  consequence  that  the  Government  should 
have  the  power  of  calling  away  from  regiments  any  officers 
whose  services  may  be  required  elsewhere,  without  any  limit  as 
to  number. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  importance  that  this  power 
should  be  exercised  without  injury  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army. 

And  it  is  also  very  desirable  that  any  plan  designed  to 
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secure  that  object  should  not  interfere  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Army,  or  the  system  by  which  promotion  is  r^ulated. 

I  have  premised  that  the  complement  of  officers  for  a  regi- 
ment is  to  be  fixed,  without  reference  to  the  number  that  may 
be  withdrawn  for  other  duties;  but  I  will  suppose  the  comple- 
ment to  include  a  provision  for  the  absence  of  the  usual  average 
number  on  furlough  to  Europe,  or  leave  from  sickness  or  pri- 
vate a&irsy  and  to  be  accordingly,  to  that  extent,  beyond  the 
number  actually  required  to  be  present 

Without  presuming  to  ofier  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
officers  that  may  be  requisite  with  a  regiment,  I  will,  for  the 
sake  of  eicplanation,  suppose  the  complement  to  be  as  at  present. 

Exclusive,  then,  of  the  colonel,  or  lieutenant-colonel  com- 
mandant, whose  presence  is  never  considered  necessary,  a  regi- 
ment may  be  said  to  consist  of  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major, 
five  captains,  ten  lieutenants,  and  five  ensigns. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  several  of  these  officers,  no  matter 
what  number,  are  required  by  the  Government  for  public  service 
elsewhere,  and  withdrawn  from  the  regiment. 

I  have  now  to  suggest  the  arrangement  which  seems  to  me 
advisable  in  order  to  supply  the  places  of  those  withdrawn. 

The  general  principles  of  my  proposal  are,  that  officers  with- 
drawn from  regiments  should  cease  to  draw  any  pay  or  allow- 
ances as  belonging  to  regiments^  and  should  be  exclusively 
remunerated  by  suitable  allowances  attached  to  the  offices  to 
which  they  may  be  appointed,  and  chargeable  to  the  depart- 
ments to  which  these  offices  may  belong;  and  if,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  officers  of  the  Army,  it  be  necessary  that  a  portion 
of  their  allowances  be  drawn  under  the  denomination  of  military 
pay,  that  such  portion  should  form  a  part  of  the  remimeration 
fixed  for  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  not  be  in  addition 
thereunto,  and  should  not  be  chargeable  to  their  regiments, 
which  should  be  relieved  from  tdl  expense  on  their  account; 
that  they  should,  nevertheless,  retain  their  regimental  rank,  and 
rise,  with  regard  to  promotion,  precisely  as  if  they  were  present 
with  their  regiments ;  that  the  regimental  pay  and  allowances 
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^ioh  they  woald  Anw  if  presesit  widt  their  leginwaito  dioiiUI 
be  reoeiTed  by  those  who  msy  perform  their  duties  in  oons&- 
quence  of  didr  removal ;  and  that  the  vacmciea  canaed  in 
regimentB  by  the  withdrawing  of  officers  for  other  duties  should 
be  supplied  by  supernumerary  officers. 

For  example^  let  it  be  supposed  that  ihe  Heutenant-oolonel 
be  appointed  to  some  situation  on  the  general  stafi^  or  to  some 
cxnl  office* 

According  to  the  principles  before  stated,  he  would  be  pnd 
entirely  by  the  allowances  of  the  office  to  whidi  he  might  be 
appointed.  JCa  military  pay  and  allawances,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  his  raiment,  would  be  disposable. 

In  such  a  case,  the  major  of  the  r^ment,  supposing  him  to 
be  present^  would  have  to  perform  the  duties  dT  Keutenan^ 
colonel.  I  should  propose,  also,  that  he  be  allowed  to  receive 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  that  rank,  as  acting  lieutenant-ooilonel 
of  the  regiment;  retaining,  however,  the  designation  and  Army 
rank  of  major  (mly. 

The  senior  captain  might  draw  the  pay  and  aUowances  of  die 
regimental  major,  whose  duties  he  would  have  to  perform,  re- 
taining only  the  designation  and  Army  rank  of  captain. 

The  senior  li^itenant  might  be  promoted  to  tiie  duties,  pay, 
and  allowances  of  captain,  and  the  senior  ensign  to  those  of 
lieutensnt,  each  retaining  his  own  rank  in  the  Army. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  removal  of  one  officer  from  the 
regiment  might  be  filled  up  by  the  addition  of  a  supemumenuy 
ensign* 

Supposing  the  Keutenant-colonel  to  return  to  the  raiment, 
or  another  to  be  posted  to  it,  and  join  it,  in  consequence  of  ihe 
removal  of  the  former,  in  either  case  the  major,  the  captain, 
the  lieutenant^  and  the  ensign  who  had  been  advanced  to 
higher  duties  and  allowances,  would  fall  back  each  into  his 
proper  place,  and  the  supernumerary  ensign  might  be  posted  to 
any  otiier  regiment  where  there  might  be  a  vacancy. 

The  aame  process  might  take  place  whatever  number  of 
officers  were  withdrawn  from  any  raiment.  Tlie  withdrawii^ 
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of  field-ofSeerv  would  achrmee  caplaiiu^  the  wHhcbnrwixig  or 
adTanoement  of  captains  would  advanee  lieutenant^  and  so  on. 

In  like  manner  as  the  absence  of  officers  in  other  empkj^ 
ment  would  gire  to  those  remaining  with  regiments  tiie  advan- 
tage of  a  rise  in  paj  and  allowances,  the  ktter  might  also  be 
allowed  to  benefit  hj  that  portion  of  the  allowances  of  cheers 
absent  on  furlough,  which  by  the  regulations  of  the  service 
may  not  be  drawn  by  the  absentees. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  plan  suggested^  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  in  the  Army  a  number  of  Bupemumeraiy  ensigns, 
equal  to  the  number  of  officers  employed  away  from  regiments. 
The  supernumerary  enmgns^  while  supernumerary,  might  be 
disposable  to  do  duty  with  any  r^ments  where  their  services 
were  required.  They  might  be  promoted  to  ensigncies  when 
vacant^  and  posted  permanently  to  corps  according  to  seniority 
in  the  Army.  As  supernumeraries  they  might  receive  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  ensigns. 

By  this  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  the  following  advantages  would 
be  gained: 

The  Qovemment  would  be  at  fall  liberty  to  apply  the  ser^ 
vices  of  officers  of  the  army  wherever  they  might  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  State.  ' 

At  the  same  time>  the  efficiency  of  regiments  would  be 
maintained. 

And  the  system  of  promotion  existing  would  be  preserved 
without  infiraction. 

By  making  every  department  and  office  chargeable  for  the 
whole  of  the  pay  and  idlowances  of  officers  employed  therein, 
there  would  be  no  temptation  to  apply  the  services  of  officers  to 
inferior  duties,  or  to  duties  paid  by  inadequate  allowances,  on  the 
fallacious  ground  that  ihey  were  partly  paid  by  their  regimental 
pay  and  allowances — a  system  by  which  the  State  cheats  itself, 
stealing,  as  it  were,  officers  from  regimental  duty  for  other 
services  without  supplying  substitutes,  rendering  regiments  in- 
efficient,  and  blinding  itself  to  the  actual  expense  of  offices 
held  by  military  servants. 
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The  expense  of  every  office  would  be  manifest.  Suitable 
allowances  would  be  fixed  for  each  according  to  its  dudes  and 
importance.  Military  officers  would  not  accept  such  as  might 
afford  no  adequate  compensation  for  quitting  their  regiments. 
Some,  now  enticed  away,  would  remain  with  their  xe^ments, 
adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Army;  and  in  any  case  the  foil 
complement  of  officers^  those  on  furlough  and  leave  excepted, 
would  be  retained  with  every  regiment  by  the  simple  process 
of  appointing  an  additional  cadet  for  every  officer  taken  away 
from  regimental  duty. 

I  am  aware  that,  supposing  the  same  number  of  officers  to 
be  necessarily  employed  away  from  regiments  as  are  now  em- 
ployed, with  salaries  equal  to  their  present  aggregate  allowances^ 
and  supposing  the  same  complement  of  officers  to  be  required 
with  regiments  that  constitutes  the  present  establishment,  there 
would  be  a  considerable  increase  of  expense  in  filling  up  regi- 
ments  with  supernumerary  officers ;  but,  if  necessary  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Army,  the  expense  ought  to  be  incurred,  for  it  is 
a  mere  delusion,  and  no  economy,  to  fancy  that  we  are  obtaining 
cheap  service  because  officers  on  staff  or  civil  duty  are  in  part 
paid  by  pay  or  allowances  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  regi- 
mental officers,  or  that  we  have  officered  regiments  when  we 
have  posted  a  certain  number  to  them  without  regarding 
whether  the  complement  is  present  for  regimental  duty,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

If  the  complement  of  officers  now  allowed  be  greater  than  is 
required  for  actual  duty,  it  might  be  diminished;  but  a  system 
is  necessary  which  shall  secure  to  regiments  the  full  comple- 
ment deemed  requisite,  without  depriving  the  Government  of 
the  power  of  selecting  officers  for  staff  or  civil  employment  in 
any  number  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  State. 

Such  a  system,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  established  by  the 
scheme  which  I  have  suggested ;  and  this  scheme,  from  its  sim- 
plicity, and  from  its  not  affecting  the  system  of  promotion 
established  in  the  Indian  Army,  seems  to  me  to  be  preferable  to 
other  plans  that  have  been  recommended. 
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The  one  which  Sir  John  Malcohn  apparently  advocates  is 
the  formation  of  skeleton  regiments  of  officers  without  soldiers. 
This  appears  to  me  to  involve  a  complicated,  and  in  other  re- 
spects objectionable,  arrangement.  In  its  operation  it  would 
assign  to  do  duty  with  regiments  officers  of  all  ranks  not 
brought  up  with  those  regiments,  and  thus  tend  to  prevent 
that  union  between  the  European  officer  and  the  native  officer 
and  soldier  which  is  the  result  of  continued  intercourse  and 
connexion.  It  would  also  create  rank  yrithout  obvious  duties 
thereunto  appertaining.  And  it  would  not  completely  provide 
for  the  actual  presence  of  a  sufficient  complement  bf  officers 
with  each  corps. 

It  may  certainly  be  objected  to  the  plan  which  I  have  sug- 
gested, that  it  does  not  accelerate  promotion;  to  which  the 
answer  would  be  that  it  does  not  profess  to  have  that  object  in 
view.  It  is  merely  intended  to  provide  with  certainty  a  suffi- 
cient complement  of  officers  for  each  regiment,  and  does  not 
aim  at  any  more  general  arrangement. 

The  acceleration  of  promotion  is  a  distinct  object,  very  de- 
sirable for  the  army,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  State,  but 
requiring  distinct  consideration. 

It  seems,  however,  a  necessary  part  of  any  plan  for  securing 
an  efficient  employment  of  officers  to  regiments,  that  at  least 
one  field-officer  should  be  present  with  each  regiment,  and  if 
that  is  not  provided  for  on  the  present  system,  means  ought  to 
be  adopted  to  accomplish  it ; — 

Which  might  be  done  by  an  addition  of  field-officers  equal 
to  the  number  required  for  that  purpose.  If  the  number  re- 
quired were  equal  to  the  number  of  regiments,  the  addition  of 
a  field-officer  to  each  regiment  would  be  the  obvious  remedy; 
but  as  that  is  not  the  case,  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  extra  majors  to  the  Army  might  be  substituted,  which  num- 
ber might  be  increased  whenever  requisite. 

The  promotion  to  these  extra  majorities  might  take  place 
from  the  captains,  according  to  seniority  in  Army  rank,  with- 
out interfering  either  with  regimental  promotion  as  now  ex- 
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isuiig,  or  with  the  light  of  those  offioen  to  Bucoeed  to  the 
HQgimental  majontiefl  of  their  own  regiments  when  vacant, 
which  they  might  do  without  losing  the  advantage  in  Army 
rank  of  their  prior  promotion  to  an  extra  majority.  The 
tntnafer  of  an  extra  major  to  a  regimental  majority  would  cause 
s  vacancy  among  the  extra  majors,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  pro- 
motion of  the  senior  captun  in  the  Army. 

The  extra  miyon  would  of  course  be  availidJe  for  duty  with 
regiments  not  having  any  field-officer  present. 

If  it  be  said  that  one  field-officer  with  a  regiment  is  not  suffi- 
cient, and  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  two  present,  a  lieu, 
tenant-colonel  and  a  major,  the  same  scheme  of  extra  majors 
might  be  extended  to  the  nomination  of  extra  lieutenant- 
cdonela.  The  advantage  of  the  scheme  is,  that  it  is  capable  of 
expansion  to  any  extent^  or  of  being  gradually  brought  back 
within  any  limits,  according  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  the 
public  service. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  that  regimental  field-officers  should 
have  every  possible  inducement  to  remain  with  their  corps. 
The  more  advantageous  their  r^imentai  situations  be  rendered 
in  comparison  with  other  offices  to  which  they  might  be  eligible) 
the  better  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  will  be  provided  for. 

The  plan  of  making  every  office  responsible  for  the  aggregate 
allowances  received  by  the  incumbent,  and  of  relieving  regi- 
ments from  every  charge  on  account  of  officers  absent  on  other 
employment,  would  aid  in  some  degree  in  producing  that  e£fect; 
for  each  offioe  would  of  course  have  only  such  allowances 
attached  to  it  as  might  be  deemed  equivalent  for  the  services 
rendered;  and  there  would  be  less  temptation  for  officers  of  the 
higher  ranks  to  seek  unsuitable  employment.  Fidd-officers 
would  have  no  encouragement,  from  the  higher  pay  of  their 
rank,  to  remain  in  situations  fitter  for  captains  or  subalterns. 

This  object  is  at  present  in  some  degree  provided  for  by 
rules  which  compel  the  relinquishment  of  certain  offices  on 
promotion  to  certain  ranks,  and  as  &r  as  it  may  be  desirable  to 
retain  diese  rules,  there  is  nothing  in  what  I  have  suggested 
that  would  clash  with  them;  but  the  compulsory  relinquish- 
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menfc  of  an  office  must  always  be  disagxeeable,  and  it  is  nerer 
desirable  that  increase  of  tank  ahoiild  be  attended  with  disad- 
vantage. It  would  be  better  that  the  relinqniahinejit  of  office 
should  be  Yolnntuy,  in  consequeaee  of  the  greater  advantage 
of  military  command  or  regimental  duty  in  ihe  higher  ranks ; 
and  by  whatever  means  this  object  could  be  accomplished,  the 
efficiency  t^  the  Army  would  be  thereby  greatly  increased. 

To  the  utmost  extent  that  it  may  be  {uracticable,  consistently 
with  fiin^Ti^jftl  security,  to  augment  the  allowances  of  r^imental 
command  and  duty,  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  would  be  pro- 
moted by  so  doing. 

I  have  offered  these  remarks  for  oonsideradon  along  with 
those  presented  by  others  on  the  same  subject,  and  not  with  any 
presumption  that  better,  schemes  may  not  be  devised;  but  there 
is  a  part  of  what  is  herein  suggested  that  might,  I  c<mceive,  be 
carried  into  execution  at  once,  with  benefit  to  the  Army  and  the 
State,  and  without  any  ground  of  objection  that  ought  to  pre- 
vail against  it,  unless  our  pecuniary  difficulties  be  such  as  must 
absolutely  prednde  its  adoption. 

Many  officers  abeent  &om  their  regiments,  and  employed  in 
civil  duties,  do  not  draw  their  military  allowances,  which  are 
in  consequence  saved  to  the  State,  while  their  regimental 
dudes  are  performed  by  other  officers.  There  seems  to  be  no 
valid  reason  why  the  officers  perfcurming  the  duties  should  not 
draw  the  unappropriated  allowances.  For  instance,  if  the 
major  of  a  regiment  be  absent  in  an  employment  in  which  he 
receives  a  civil  salary  and  his  military  pay,  but  not  his  military 
allowances,  it  would  appear  to  be  very  proper  that  the  senior 
captain  present  should  draw  the  allowances  not  drawn  by  the 
major,  that  the  senior  lieutenant  should  draw  the  captain's 
allowances,  and  the  senior  ensign  the  lieutenant's,  those  of  the 
ensign  being  saved.  A  dmilar  process  might  take  place  with 
regard  to  other  instances  of  unappropriated  allowances  in  the 
regiment,firom  the  absence  of  officers  either  in  civil  employment, 
or  on  furlough,  or  on  leave,  whenever,  in  short,  regimental 
allowances,  wholly  or  in  part,  may  be  left  disposable. 

This  arrangement  would  improve  the  situation  of  regimental 
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officers,  without  any  extra  expense  on  the  part  of  Government 
that  could  properly  be  so  considered,  for,  when  regimental  pay 
and  allowances  were  fixed,  it  could  not  have  been  intended  that 
the  duty  should  be  performed  and  the  allowances  unpaid. 

This  boon  to  the  Army,  coming  after  the  reduction  of  certain 
stations  to  half-batta  allowances,  might  serve  to  allay,  in  some 
degree,  the  distress  and  disappointment  caused  by  that  measure. 
I  wish,  indeed,  that  we  could  have  granted  the  boon  without 
the  previous  reduction;  but  as  it  has  been  our  painful  duty  to 
carry  the  latter  into  effect,  in  obedience  to  the  reiterated  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  more  incum- 
bent on  the  Government  in  India  to  grant  every  reasonable 
indulgence  and  advantage,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to  re- 
compense the  officers  of  the  Army  for  the  retrenchment  from 
their  small  allowances,  to  which  they  are  immediately  or  even- 
tually exposed  by  the  operation  of  that  unexpected  and  dis- 
heartening measure. 

I  know  not  what  increase  of  actual  expenditure  such  an 
indulgence  would  cause,  but  if  it  be  so  considerable  as  neces* 
sarily  to  deter  the  Government,  on  that  account  alone,  from 
adopting  the  proposal,  we  must  then  acknowledge  the  melan- 
choly and  alarming  fact  tiiat  we  are  not  in  a  coudition  to  main- 
tain our  Army  even  in  that  degree  of  efficiency  which  its  present 
institutions  were  intended  to  accomplish;  for  it  never  could 
have  been  originally  designed  that  regimental  allowances  should 
be  undrawn,  and  coustitute  an  indispensable  saving.  Diminu- 
tion of  expenditure  from  that  source  could  not  have  been  cal- 
culated on. 

I  therefore  venture  to  propose,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Council  Board,  that  regimental 
allowances  not  drawn  by  absent  officers  be  granted  to  those 
present  in  the  next  rank,  according  to  seniority: — ^those  of 
lieutenant-colonels  to  majors;  those  of  majors  to  captains;  those 
of  captains  to  lieutenants;  those  of  lieutenants  to  ensigns. 
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"  NUZZUBJLNA"— TAX  ON  SUCCESSION. 
[peiober  26, 1828.] 

I  am  about  to  offer  some  remarks  on  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
plan  for  levying  a  sort  of  fine,  under  the  designation  of  Nuz- 
zurana,  fiK>m  assignees  of  public  revenue,  on  the  succession  of 
heirs. 

If  we  have  rightly  construed  his  design  in  supposing  that 
the  extension  in  perpetuity  of  revenue  assignments,  which 
would  otherwise,  by  right,  lapse  to  Government  on  the  demise 
of  incumbents,  is  therein  included,  the  plan,  in  that  case,  con- 
tains two  separate  propositions,  so  distinct,  so  difierent,  and  so 
opposite,  that  they  manifestly  require  separate  consideration, 
and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  together. 

One  is  to  levy  a  tax,  in  the  shape  of  a  fine,  on  succession  to 
revenue  assignments,  the  enjoyment  of  which,  according  to  our 
existing  practice,  would  of  course  descend  to  heirs  in  perpetuity, 
without  the  payment  of  any  tax,  fine,  or  nuzzurana  whatever. 

The  other  is,  to  continue  in  perpetuity  the  alienation  of 
state  revenue,  which  would  otherwise  revert  to  Government, 
relinquishing  the  lawful  right  to  the  whole,  and  accepting,  in 
lieu  thereof,  occasional  payments,  at  distant  periods,  of  a  small 
portion. 

The  enjoyers  of  alienations  of  state  revenue  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  those  who  have  an  acknowledged  title  to  the 
continuance  of  the  enjoyment  in  their  families  during  the  ex- 
istence of  lineal  heirs  of  the  original  assignee,  and  those  who 
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hold  only  for  life,  or  under  other  limitations  which  fix  the 
period  for  the  termination  of  the  privilege. 

With  respect  to  both  classes,  the  assignment  is  liable  to  an 
eventual  lapse;  but  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  lapse  is  certain 
in  a  limited  period;  while,  with  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  un- 
certain, and  the  alienation  of  revenue  may  be  perpetuaL 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  of  our  Grovemment  to  grant 
alienations  of  revenue  in  perpetuity.  Where  they  exist  under 
our  rule,  they  are  continuations  which  we  have  allowed  of 
grants  received  {torn.  &  fiarmiar  gofreTtanta^  tati  cither  correcdy 
or  erroneously  supposed  to  have  conferred  a  perpetual  or  here- 
ditary tenure. 

For  mj  own  part^  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  legitiinate  subject 
fo£  tazatioD  than  the  possession  of  &  perpetual  alienation  of 
public  revenue  held  under  the  grant  of  a  preceding  government 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  apprehension  of  my  meaning,  to  ooi^ 
aider  under  what;  circumstances  such  a  grant  was  made,  and 
under  what  dccmnatancea  it  has  been,  continued. 

It  was  not  originally  a  gratuitous  grant.  Personal  service 
was  to  be  rendered*  Troops  were  to  be  furnished  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  assignment.  The  native  government  waa 
supported^  not  weakened,  by  the  arrangement;  and  in  addition^ 
nuzzurana  or  fine  was  payable  on  succession^  and  on  other 
occasions. 

What  follows?  We  come  and  conquer  the  country.  The 
holder  of  the  tenure  has  done  his  duty;  he  has  been  our  enemy, 
and  fought  against  us.  All  alienations  of  revenue  property 
lapse  to  the  conqueror.  Wc  have  a  right  to  consider  this  as- 
signment aa  having  lapsed.  Instead  of  which  we  confirm  its 
continuance.  This  is  very  generous,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  a 
gratuitous  waste  of  revenue,  and  one  of  the  causes  why  British 
India  is  likely  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of  expenditure  ex- 
ceeding income. 

The  sacrifice  of  revenue  was  not  without  a  return  to  the 
Ilative  State.  Perh^  the  original  grant  conferred  a  reward  foe 
past  devotion,  by  which  the  State  had  benefited.    Anyhow,  il 
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WM  mofl^MBMt  by  weniotj  hf  stlMiiuisil^  by  fuutfiil  tsoppotU 
It  abo  took  ilB  nrwaiownl  unsnauuL 

Witib  qiihe  afcartioii  of  refgnwe  ig  a  p«feci  aacrifice,  Wd 
eidier  n^led  tiie  emdition  of  flemee  aHogeAer,  or  His  to  tu 
useless  and  insignificant.  Nuzzurana  is  not  required,  became 
it  k  noi  inekided  in  our  regnkr  8 jstenoL  We  zeeeiTe  no  letiBii, 
and  die  km  of  lesnmie  depnves  xm  of  the  means  of  pajii^ 
thoie  wko  woaU  fight  o«i  baides  and  mamtain  our  empbe* 

I  am  thaeian  of  ofnioB  tfiai  ihege  is  no  otker  claas  of  om 
solQeclB  as  pecnKariy  fit  for  taxalioit  as  Ae  koldeis  of  aliena- 
ticoa  of  state  lefouie* 

I  donoi&inkH  neoeflnrfto  can viiie  nmmteif  Ae  difoent 
desciipilopg  of  peisana  whe  hoU  Ae  boeditaiy  alieaalions 
which  we  luKte  confiniied.  Of  att,  it  may  be  tmly  Siid  that 
thejr  are  dionea  iphe  do  ao  good  in  tlie  public  HTe* 

I  do  not  pofesB  that  I  woidd  kai«  xecommended  resmnplion 
in  every  case*  "Bot  we  had  a  deai  right  to  lesnaie  aD  aHemh 
^oa&  €£  zeresue;^  and  ha^g,  instead,  continued  tbem^  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  nay  reiyjiisdy  eidl  on  the  holders  to 
fiilfil  towards  us  a  part  of  the  oUigalions  whidi  the  enstenoe 
of  the  aaagnmenta  enjoyed  by  them,  impficc^  and  whidi  tiicy 
wonid  have  had  to  ofanxve  towards  any  native  goyemment. 

The  payment  of  nuzzurana  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
one  of  their  obligationa;  and,  akhongh  the  znesaaie  ia  new 
widi  us,  it  ianot  liable  to  the  dba^  of  innofatioit  with  them, 
for  it  ia  ooe  wlnek  is  in  general  uae  mider  aiU  native  gofem- 
ments^  and  espeeiaUy  on  soccesgoa  to  possessiona  of  any  kind. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  Ae  least  unpalatabk  mode  of  ianMwiiy 
a  tax,  and  would  be  acarc^  Mi  as  a  grievance  on  the  <iccMions 
on  which  it  would  be  levied. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  indeed,  is  of  opmion  that  ike  imposrtioa 
woidd  be  leoeived  aa  a  benefit,  and  confer  confidence  and  se- 
euri^.  'Ereti  that,  I  ooooeive,.  ia  posobk;  £ofs  Ae  very  gr»« 
tuitous  indulgence  whidi  we  have  confetied  on  the  faoUeta  of 
hereditaiy  asrignmenta  of  pnbEc  retemie,  ao  difecnt  fSrom 
what  they  wen  bebce  accoslonwd  to^  may  not  wnnataratty 
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have  excited  an  alarm  that  sucli  a  boon  cannot  be  lasting, 
which  the  imposition  of  nuzzurana  on  hereditaiy  succession 
might  tend  to  allay,  as  indicating  the  intention  of  taking  some 
recompense  for  the  boon,  instead  of  ultimately  resuming  it  alto- 
gether. 

I  am,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  entirely  disposed  to  concur 
in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  proposition  for  levying  nuzzurana  on 
succession  to  all  hereditary  assignments  of  public  revenue; 
and  shall  be  glad  if  the  Govemor-Greneral  and  the  Council 
deem  it  expedient  to  authorise  the  Government  of  Bombay 
to  carry  the  measure  into  effect,  as  far  as  concerns  the  holders 
of  perpetual  assignments  in  the  territories  of  that  Presidency. 

But  the  extension  of  life  grants,  and  their  conversion  into 
perpetual  hereditary  tenures,  is  a  very  different  question. 

Viewing  it  as  a  financial  one,  it  is  manifest  that  this  pro- 
ceeding would  be  perfectly  injudicious.  By  adopting  it,  we 
should  be  sacrificing  an  annual  revenue,  and  taking  in  lieu 
one  year's  portion  of  it,  or  less,  on  the  demise  of  assignees — a 
very  small  part  instead  of  the  whole;  a  miserable  percentage. 
It  would  be  as  if  it  were  proposed  in  England  to  continue 
in  perpetuity  pensions  granted  for  one  life,  on  condition  of 
payment  of  a  portion  of  one  year's  income  at  the  succession  of 
heirs. 

Solely,  therefore,  as  a  financial  question,  this  proposition 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  rejected :  and  I  have  not  quite  per- 
suaded myself  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  meant  to  advance  it; 
although  I  must  acknowledge  that  some  expressions  in  his 
minutes  seem  to  warrant  such  an  inference. 

The  advantage  of  the  proposition,  if  it  has  any,  must  rest 
exclusively  on  political  grounds;  and  these,  I  imagine,  will  not 
be  found  to  be  very  strong. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  we  shall  conciliate  and  attach  to 
us,  by  ties  of  gratitude,  the  individuals  benefited  by  such  a 
boon,  and  that  the  act  would  be  generally  popular. 

The  same  might  be  said  in  favor  of  any  other  gratuitous 
donation  from  the  public  treasury;  but  we  cannot  afibrd  to 
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purchase  by  sacrifices  of  revenue  a  precarious  and  unayailing 
popularity^  even  if  such  should  be  the  consequence;  which  is 
not  only  not  certain,  but  very  much  otherwise. 

Our  dominion  in  India  is  by  conquest;  it  is  naturally  dis- 
gusting to  the  inhabitants,  and  can  only  be  maintained  by 
military  force. 

It  is  our  podtive  duty  to  render  them  justice,  to  respect  and 
protect  their  rights,  and  to  study  their  happiness.  By  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  we  may  allay  and  keep  dormant 
their  innate  disafiection ;.  but  the  expectation  of  purchadng 
their  cordial  attachment  by  gratuitous  alienations  of  public 
revenue  would  be  a  vain  delusion,  sure  to  be  attended  with 
fatal  disappointment  if  the  experiment  were  carried  to  any 
great  extent,  impossible,  indeed,  to  be  acted  on  universally, 
and  useless,  insignificant,  and  incongruous  on  a  small  scale. 

We  cannot  dispense  with  our  lawful  revenue.  We  are  even 
bound  to  increase  it  by  all  just  means^  in  order  to  meet  and 
keep  pace  with  our  excessive  and  increasing  expenditure.  On 
political  grounds,  therefore,  the  revenue  of  an  assignment, 
which  has  justly  lapsed  to  Government,  is  of  more  value,  in 
my  opinion,  speaking  generally,  than  any  probable  consequence 
of  the  gratuitous  continuance  of  the  alienation  in  perpetuity. 

Decidedly  preferring  the  use  of  the  revenue  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  dominion,  to  any  supposed  political  advantage 
expected  to  be  derived  from  its  sacrifice,  I  nevertheless  protest 
against  being  deemed  an  enemy  to  a  Hberal  consideration  of 
just  claims,  where  claims  do  really  exist;  but  I  cannot  admit 
that  the  mere  possession  of  a  gratuitous  boon  from  the  Govern* 
ment  confers  on  the  heirs  of  the  favored  possessor  a  claim  te 
its  perpetual  continuance.  When  was  it  ever  agreed  in  Ex^* 
land  that  the  grant  of  a  pension  for  one  life,  or  any  number 
of  lives,  even  in  reward  of  the  greatest  public  services,  con- 
ferred a  claim  to  its  continuance  in  perpetuity  ? 

According  to  the  principles  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain in  this  minute,  if  it  rested  with  me  to  propose  the  terms 
of  a  reply  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  or  Sir  John  Mai- 
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oolmVi  piDpoffitioii  Sot  hrpng  mwwiTiM,  I  ihoold  adiecMte 

liie  trmmntwnoii  of  iafinietionB  Id  ihe  fiiUovnng  cfibct: 

1st.  To  levy  imiyjijunai  agoeeafaly  to  Sir  Johm  Haleolat'ji 

^tn,  on  ill  a]ien»tiant  of  puUic  remeaae  adaiovlo^ed  to  be 

lierediiBXT. 

2nd.  To  resumoi  at  the  period  prescribed  by  the  gnatiag  or 

oonfimiiiig  <»der  of  the  Biitiih  Gowimmnl^  dl  dJeafttbiifl 

ii]iich&re  evamtoally  to  lapse  to  Gtoverament 
&td.  To  take  into  oonflideration  all  cbubt&il  oaasi^  aad  deal 

nith  them  aocoidiag  to  the  inatnictkms  pzeacdbed  Sx  thai  of 

the  two  abo^e^nentiaDed  daoses  to  which  they  nay 

jntly  be  assigned. 
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COOTTEXION  OP  TOTEENIOara  SERV AM8  WI!H  THE  IMlSa 

I  have  the  honor  to  concur  in  {he  Oovemor-XjreneraTs  pro- 
posal for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Qracnt  to  he  Superintendent  of 
the  Government  Press;  and  1  trust  that  the  reasons  which  in- 
duce his  Lordship  to  recommend  this  deviation  firom  the  orders 
of  ihe  Court  of  Directors  will  satisfy  the  Honorable  Court  of 
its  expediency* 

I  cannot  re&ain  from  availing  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  regret  at  the  tenor  of  those  orders,  which  entirely 
exclude  the  servants  of  the  Company  from  any  share  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Press, 

That  no  person  in  high  ofiBcaal  station  should  have  any  share 
in  the  profits  of  a  newspaper^  or  any  connexion  whatever  with 
the  poEtical  Press,  seems  to  be  perfectly  proper  and  unques- 
tionahle. 

But  that  the  only  class  of  persons  who  fed  any  interest  in 
the  Company's  government  should  he  utterly  precluded  firom 
the  employment  of  their  talents  in  the  operations  of  the  Press, 
appears  to  be  very  impoEtic. 

The  Press  in  India,  although  not  &ee  from  restrictions,  is 
suffidentiy  &ee  to  make  it  desirable  that  it  should  not  ML  ex- 
dufflvely  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  however  loyal  as  Biitidi 
sulgects,  are  disa£^ted  towards  the  Honorable  Company;  and 
that  it  win  be  generally  engrossed  by  such  persons  must  be  the 
natural  effect  of  precluding  the  servants  of  the  Company  from 
taHng  any  share  in  it 

'  Since  the  enactment  of  the  local  law  by  which  newspapers 
are  printed  under  a  license,  revocable  at  pleasure,  the  proprietora 
and  editors  being  responable  for  the  contents,  it  has  been  found 
expedient  to  admit  a  considerable  latitude  of  discuadon;  nor 
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can  tliis  be  avoided  without  adopting  one  of  two 
either  employing  the  extreme  measure  of  extinction  on  every 
construed  breach  of  regulation^  which  would  bo  harsh  and 
excite  popular  disgust,  or  entering  into  a  continual  expostula- 
tory  and  inculpatory  correspondence  with  the  editors,  which 
would  be  quite  derogatory  and  disreputable  to  tiie  Government, 
and  much  more  likely  to  biing  it  into  ridicule  and  contempt 
than  any  freedom  of  discussion. 

I  take  it  as  universally  granted  that  the  Press  ought  to  be 
free,  and  subject  of  course  to  the  laws,  provided  that  it  be  not 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

Should  it  ever  threaten  to  become  so,  the  local  government 
ought  undoubtedly  to  possess  the  power  of  protecting  the  safety 
of  the  State  against  this  or  any  other  danger,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  proceed;  because  it  is  impossible  in  this  distant 
region  that  wc  can  be  protected  on  emergency  by  any  enact- 
ments of  the  mother  country. 

But  at  present  there  is  no  symptom  of  danger  from  the  free- 
dom of  the  Press  in  the  hands  of  either  Europeans  or  natives; 
and  the  power  being  reserved  to  provide  for  the  public  safety 
against  any  danger  by  which  it  may  at  any  time  be  menaced, 
to  crush  what  is  in  itself  capable  of  great  good  from  an  appre- 
hension that  it  may  possibly  under  circumstances  as  yet  uncon- 
ceived  be  converted  into  an  evil,  would  be  a  forecast  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

Arguing,  therefore,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Press  is 
already  in  some  degree  free,  and  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
strangle  its  growing  liberty,  the  exclusion  of  the  Company's 
servants  from  taking  a  share  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  which 
that  engine  wields,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  expe- 
dient; and  I  much  regret  that  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
have  not  left  employment  in  the  Press  open  to  all  their  servants, 
excepting  those  in  high  oiScial  stations,  and  especially  to 
gentlemen  in  the  medical  line,  on  the  indispensable  condition 
that  such  employment  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  due  discharge  of  public  duties. 


^^  ' 
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THE  QOVERNOBrGENEBAL  AND  HIS  CODNCIL. 

IMarch  5, 1880.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  concur  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
the  Oovemor-General  in  the  minute  which  has  ihis  day  been 
read  in  Council,  as  to  the  expediency  of  giving  authority  to  the 
Supreme  Ghnremment  to  move  from  the  Presidency,  whenever 
its  presence  may  be  required^  in  any  of  the  provinces  subject 
to  its  rule,  or  in  any  of  the  territories  of  dependent  States.  I 
intend,  however,  to  confine  my  remarks  to  this  question,  and  to 
treat  it  generally,  without  entering  on  the  wide  field  of  discus* 
sion  presented  by  the  several  topics  touched  on  by  his  Lordship 
in  support  of  his  argument. 

I  do  not  propose  to  advocate  the  permanent  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  from  Calcutta  to  any  other  qiiarter.  The 
enormous  expense  which  would  attend  such  a  measure  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  decisive  objection  against  it;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  speculation  has  ever  been  seriously  entertained  with 
any  view  to  its  practical  execution. 

But  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  whenever  the  public 
service  requires  the  protracted  absence  of  the  Governor- 
General  from  the  Presidency,  excepting  the  case  of  his  pro- 
ceeding to  another  Presidency,  or  commanding  an  army  in  the 
field,  he  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Council.  In  other 
words,  that  the  Government  ought,  in  any  case,  to  remain 
united,  and  as  complete  as  possible,  and  not  be  divided  into 
separate  authorities,  acting  with  ill-defined  relative  powers. 

The  provision  of  a  Vice-President  in  Council  must  originally 
have  been  designed  for  the  case  of  the  Governor-General's 
absence  at  another  Presidency,  or  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
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Freffldency,  when  he  ceases  to  exercise  the  fiinctions  of  local 
goTemment.  In  such  a  case,  the  Vice-President  in  Council 
becomes  the  local  govemment  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and 
bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  Supreme  Oovemment 
that  the  Governor  in  Council  of  a  subordinate  Presidency 
bears  under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  the  cases  supposed, 
the  Supneaiie  GorenimeiAis  et£ber  tDmfecred  inth  tlie  person 
of  the  Governor-General  to  another  Presidency,  or  is  vested 
solely  in  his  own  person,  wherever  he  may  be. 

That  the  nominatian  of  %  YiceJPreflideiit  in  Oomnl  whm  not 
originally  calculated  for  tlie  absence  of  ihe  G^ifetJiug-QeBeial 
within  the  territories  of  his  own  Presidency,  is  Aornni  by  the 
remarkable  iSict  that  no  Buck  provisian  is  asaide  at  eiflier  of  tlM» 
subordinate  PxesidencieB,  although  the  absence  cf  Oufeinum 
&om  the  seat  of  government  has  been  frequent  In  every 
other xespect,  the  constitution  of  the  snbordinate  £<iiii  iiiibIi 
zesenibles  that  of  the  Supneme  Gorremment,  and  if  the  cffioe  of 
Vice-President  had  not  been  intended  to  provide  for  the  afaeenoe 
of  the  Governor-General  at  a  different  Presidency,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  similar  arrangement  would  have  been 
established  at  the  other  Presidencies  also,  and  that  it  was  only 
thought  unnecessary  at  the  other  Presidencies,  because  a  snbar- 
dinate  Governor  could  not,  like  the  Governor-General,  remove 
himself  to  another  Presidency,  and  exercise  his  proper  fuactiona 
at  the  head  of  the  Council  of  that  Presidency. 

The  first  instances  of  the  nomination  of  Vioe-PreridentB  in 
Bengal  will  be  found  most  probably  to  have  ocourred  on  ooca- 
aons  of  the  nature  he£are  described.  It  seems  afterwazdi  to 
have  become  customary  on  any  absence  of  the  Govemor-G-ene- 
ral  that  promised  to  be  of  length.  But  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Governor-General,  and  by  the  Vice-President  in  Council, 
separately,  in  the  Gtrvemment  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  are  not 
clearly  defined,  which  makes  it  the  more  likely  that  this  double 
govemment  of  the  same  Presidency  was  not  the  case  contem- 
plated when  the  nomination  of  a  Vice-President  was  projected. 

It  seems  to  be  undeniable  that  the  govemment  of  a  vast 
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tenilQiy,  likb  tbat  vUdk  k  mder  tdie  J9cBgd  AoUeief, 
ought  to  have  the  j/efwat  cf  perfimaig  its  taadiaaa  wkeeewat 
it  em  be  flMBfc  advKiitngrfmrij  CKCteigd  £ir  llie  prifc  ^ood, 
tad  ii  flUMi  oftea  Jisppon  thei  dbif  would  btM  phoei  lemoie 
Acm  ite  efiii  of  gemnneiifc. 

Zt  is  tme  thti  ihe  Ckwwei'iiog-flMMriJ  in  the  pcmcr  of 
Moviag;  iial  if  it  h  eiJatoiy  iihrt  ihe  Co1W^»i^^<^^ 
haweft  Oovadl  to  aid  lym  in  lliecvdiBaiy  tcaaaaofiasiB of  g»> 
YexBrneat  at  the  fraadenqr*  it  nost  be  lakEtaiy  also  that  he 
should  have  the  ssaae  sssistsBiip  when  ciUed  to  m  distant  ipai 
by  impoiteiki  ezigeBows  cf  the  puUks  oenioe. 

It  is  to  be  femembeied  thsithe  Goici»op43enenl  ounes  in 
his  ova  penoQ  the  Supieme  GofieoHiemt^  and  ^  pcaotioe  has 
alivmjB  been,  danag  the  ahsenoe  of  the  GoveaaaMemBaai  fiam 
the  Presidency,  that  matters  of  peace  and  war,  aad  pohticai 
ncigotiatftoii — ^matters  on  which  oar  existaioe  as  a  power  in  India 
nay  at  any  time  depend — ane  tinder  his  pprnlisT  and  CKckaaive 
oontroL  How  can  it  he  that  the  aame  Ivw  which  hns  declared 
the  deUbeation  cf  a  Govaeil  to  be  aeeesssij  iar  the  admiais- 
tration  of  his  government  in  the  moat  ocdinaiy  affim%  shooid 
mean  unnecessarily  to  deprive  him  of  that  assistanoe,  or  to 
remove  ^t  cheidc,  when  the  most  important  measmes  are  to  be 
undertaken?  The  law  which  has  given  fiill  powers  to  the 
Goirenior-Gen^id,  to  be  ezevciaBd  in  his  own  person,  was 
surely  cflloiitfttp^d  for  a  case  of  neoesnty,  when  the  Oooncil 
oould  not  be  with  him.  It  coold  not  hai^  been  intended  pur- 
posdy  to  separate  him  firom  the  Ooonfiil,  when  there  was  no 
real  impediment  to  their  being  together. 

The  law  which,  for  the  public  good,  confea  ontfaeGbrenMr- 
General  the  right  of  acting  against  the  opinion  of  ^le  Ooandl, 
does  not  diq)ense  with  the  presence  or  delihemtkm  of  that  body. 
In  shorty  it  is  manifest  that  the  Government  provided  by  the 
Legislature  for  India  is  a  Govemor-Genexal  wifli  a  Cooncil, 
and  it  is  equally  cleari  that  to  pxohihit  his  being  attended  by 
the  Council,  wh^  required  by  the  e&^gendes  of  die  public 
service  to  quit  the  Presidency,  is  to  declare  that  hednU  nde 
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^hifl  vast  empire  as  an  autocrat,  without  a  Coundl,  in  palpable 
opposition  to  the  intentions  of  the  Le^slature. 

The  Council  of  Bengal  is  designated  '^  The  Supreme  Coun- 
cil/' from  the  supremacy  which  this  Presidency  exercises  over 
the  others;  but  from  the  moment  of  the  Govemor-Generars 
departure  from  the  Presidency  the  supremacy  of  the  Council 
ceases.  The  supremacy  accompanies  the  Governor-General,  and 
the  Council  becomes  practically  a  mere  local  Board,  neither 
exercising  the  supremacy  over  other  Presidencies,  nor  that  of 
government  over  its  own — the  supremacy  and  the  government 
are  both  gone.  The  power,  the  eiEciency,  the  usefulness  of 
the  Council  are  annihilated  by  the  absence  of  the  Governor- 
General;  and  the  most  important  measures  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  in  every  department,  may  be  adopted  without 
either  its  assent  or  its  dissent. 

I  recollect  having  seen  a  letter  from  a  Vice-President  to  a 
Governor-General,  absent  from  the  Presidency,  but  within  the 
territories  subject  to  Bengal — I  avoid  names,  because  the  com- 
munication was  private — stating  that  he  was  glad  that  [the 
Governor-General  had  adopted  a  certain  measure — an  increase 
of  the  army — on  his  own  responsibility,  because  he,  the  Vice- 
President,  could  not  have  concurred  in  it,  if  it  had  been  made 
a  measure  of  the  Government. 

The  practice  which  prevails  of  providing  India  with  a  Go- 
vernor-General every  few  yefirs,  who  is  not  likely  to  have  any 
local  knowledge  of  the  Presidency  which  he  is  sent  to  govern, 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  he  will  wish  to  visit  the  provinces 
under  his  government;  for  how  can  he  rule  them  with  satisfac* 
tion  to  himself,  or  independence  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
without  such  local  knowledge?  The  very  cause  which  makes 
it  almost  indispensable  that  he  should  visit  the  provinces,  ren- 
ders it  scarcely  less  desirable  that  he  should  be  attended  by  the 
Council  appointed  to  assist  him. 

In  every  view  that  I  can  take  of  the  question  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  that  the  Governor-Gene* 
ral,  when  absent  from  the  Presidency  on  any  lengthened  service, 
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should  have  the  asdstance  of  the  Council,  and  that  the  Supreme 
Government  should  exercise  its  functions,  both  of  general 
supremacy  and  of  local  government,  without  division.  I  cannot 
see  any  inconvenience  or  expense  attending  the  union  of  the 
Council  with  the  Oovemor-Oeneral  when  he  may  be  absent 
from  the  Presidency,  that  ought  to  be  allowed  to  obstruct  an 
arrangement  in  other  respects  obviously  beneficial. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  bulky  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  moved.  All  the  offices  of  record,  all  the 
establishments  used  for  transcribing  proceedings  for  Europe, 
would  remain  at  the  Presidency,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
secretariat.  A  light  corps  of  the  secretariat,  such  as  has  usually 
accompanied  the  Oovemor-Gkneral,  might  attend  the  Oovem- 
ment.  I  have  little  doubt  that  with  management  the  expense 
of  moving  the  Government  might  bQ  less  than  what  has  hitherto 
been  caused  by  the  movements  of  the  Governor-General  and 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The  local  business  of  the  Presidency  might  be  conducted 
either,  as  was  proposed  last  year,  by  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  Deputy-Governor  of  Fort  William,  with  powers  de- 
legated by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  or  by  a  Board 
of  some  of  the  principal  servants  at  the  Presidency,  selected  for 
that  purpose.  There  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  business 
that  could  not  be  referred  as  usual  to  the  Government,  wherever 
it  might  be,  or  entrusted  intermediately,  if  pressing,  to  the 
Boards  and  Courts  at  the  head  of  the  several  departments.  All 
absolutely  necessary,  perhaps,  would  be  to  have  an  authority 
to  control  the  others  in  cases  of  collision,  requiring  instant  deci- 
sion, and  not  admitting  of  a  reference  to  the  Government  at  a 
distance.  If  the  experiment  were  once  tried  I  am  confident 
that  all  apprehended  difficulties  would  soon  vanish.  I  do  not 
allude  to  legal  difficulties,  because,  if  there  are  any  such,  they 
can  only  of  course  be  removed  by  legal  remedies. 
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Th£  agent  in  Bimdelkuiid  has  mbmittedy  i&  U*  iWfyfttch 
dated  the  Till  ixiat,  with  laudable  public  qpirit  aad  abiliky,, 
a  questioii  of  great  importance^  afiSsetiBg  tke  r^ta  and  in- 
terests of  tl&e  Britisk  Government^  and  tboee  of  the  pnnoeB  and 
chiefs  of  Bundelkund. 

The  question  is,  whether  chieii  and  princefl^  sot  having  licirs 
of  the  bod}F,  have  a^  right  to  adopt  a  sucoeescV;^  to  the  eaLciaasion 
of  collateral  heirs,  or  of  the  supposed  reveraonarj  rights  of  the 
paramount  poweiy  and  whether  the  Briti^  GtovemmcBi  is 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  adoption. 

-  In  the  disposal  of  this  question  there  is  a  wide  di£Gerence 
between  sovereign  princes  and  jageeidars,  between  those  in 
possession  of  hereditary  sovereignties  in  their  own  right,  and 
those  who  hold  grants  of  land  or  public  revenue  by  gift  Scam  a 
sovereign  or  paramount  power. 

Those  who  are  sovereign  princes  in  their  own  right,  aad  o£ 
the  Hindoo  religion,  have,  by  Hindoo  law,  a.  right  to  adc^t,  to 
the  exclusion  of  collateral  heirs,  or  of  the  supposed  reversiosarj 
light  of  the  paramount  power;  the  kttei,  in  £sict^  in  such  cases 
having  no  real  existence,  except  in  the  ease  of  abaoUrte  want  of 
heirs,  and  even  then  the  right  is  only  assumed  in  virtae  of 
power,  for  it  would  probably  be  more  consistent  with  right 
that  the  people  of  the  State  so  situated  should  elect  a  sovereign 
for  themselves. 
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la  tbacaie,  llMmCaicv of  HiBdnft ■oteig^tt.  prinoo^  I  skooU 
sajF  ihat^  Oft  fiubue  o£  hesn  xidb  of  tiK  bod|]ry  tb^  Bave  a  i^^ 
to  9dafAf  to  the  taadaeifam  of  cotkteial  btus,  and  thaidieBfi- 
tiflk  Gkyfgmwwwt  is  bound  to  mkmxwkAgt  the  adoplzoB,  pR>> 
▼ided  thflb  it  be  xegttlHr  tnd  noi  m  vioktiom  of  Hindoa  lew.: 
The  pceMttft  Make  Baa  of  Eolah  was  adc^iled,  and  bis  cue 
a£bxda  ait  nataece  in  ii^cb  the  zi^bl  of  adoptkm  m  a  tiSi^^ 
and  pioteBted  State  waa  fiiU7  AnHaei  aed  admtted  bf  the 
Britiab  Gto^wnament  ae  tbe  paaoaaoimt  powaK 

le  the  caaa  of  Mabeaaedait  Bom&mgaa  tiiem  aeeea  to  be 
gxeatey  doebl*  I  do  bq4  know  thafc  thqr  bave  bgr  bnr  a  li^bt 
to  adopl^  to  tbe  czcbwoa  of  colkleial  beinL  Mahnwcdae 
sovereigns  have,  however,  more  than  oitoe  Aiawd  m  ligbi  to 
nominate  &  siiecesscHr  firom  aBaong-  thebr  aonaL  Bat  ike  MEibo- 
medaa  kw  appews  to  be  loose  witk  i^aid  to  saceeaBcm  to 
sov^te^eliea;  aed  Ike  laiest  waj,  where  we  wae  paramoimt  oc 
bave  a  rigbt  to  mteifiMey  ia  to  adniowle^e  tibe  iegidmate  sue* 
cesBor  acQordii^  to  MAomedafla  knr. 

With  leqpect  to  cbiefr 'wbo  merely  bold  buids  or  engej-public 
levemM  luadbi  gnmiSy  aockas  axeisBiiedbjr  a  sovoresgn  to  m  sal>> 
ject^  the  power  wkadi  made  tikegnBBty,ardntwbkbb7COBqiN8t 
or  otherwise  baa  aaceeeded  to  its  xigbft^  ia  certainly  enlided 
to  limit  aueoessiott  aoeovdiiig'  to  tbe  liitritatinBg  at  tbe  giant, 
wbieh  in  geaeial  eon&aea  it  to  mole  beixs  of  the  body,  and 
consequently  prechidea  adoption*  la  sack  caaa^  tberefore,  the 
power  whicb  graatedy  or  tbe  power  atanfiag- in  its  place,  would 
bave  a  right  to  resume,  on  &Hnre  of  hebi  male  of  the  body. 

These  sentknenta  axe  to  be  oommuwicated  to  the  agoit  in 
Boodelkiind^  witb  a  lequest  tkat  he  wiU  dasiify  the  prinoea 
and  ehiefii  within  tbe  range  of  kia  anpetiateadenee^  witb  re£er- 
enee  to  tbe  classes  above  described,  and  sabnsitv  with  a  bst  of 
tbe  several  classes,,  a  statement  of  hia  leasoos  tot  placiBg^  eaeb 
in  the  dasa  to  wbich  be  may  have  asB%ned  bim,  and  a  capf  of 
the  treaty,  engagement,  or  grant,  by  which  each  cbisf  is  con- 
nected with  our  Government. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  some  cbiefs  in  Bundel- 
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famd  wliom  it  may  be  difficult  to  place  in  either  of  the  dasB^ 
noticed.  Iliose  with  whom  we  have  treaties,  and  who  were 
sovereign  princes  before  we  were  connected  with  Bundelkmid, 
will  naturally  be  considered  as  such  now.  Those  who  hold 
solely  by  grants,  such  as  are  issued  by  sovereign  to  subject,  and 
have  not  been  generally  considered  as  sovereign  princes^  will 
apparently  belong  to  the  other  class.  But  there  appears  to  be 
an  intermediate  dass  in  Bundelkund,  neither  sovereign  nor  sub- 
ject, with  whom  we  have  engagements  distinct  from  treaties  or 
\,  grants,  and  whom  it  may  be  difficult  to  assign  precisely  to  either 
of  the  preceding  classes.  In  such  cases  the  agent  must  exercise 
his  discretion,  and  state  his  doubts,  accompanied  by  the  docu- 
ments necessary  for  their  solution. 

The  question  submitted  by  the  agent  has  originated  in  an 
application  from  the  Rajah  of  Oorcha.  The  agent  will  of  course 
repeat  to  what  class  of  chiefs  he  considers  the  Rajah  to  belong, 
under  the  foregoing  definitions.  The  impression  at  present  on 
my  mind  is,  that  he  is  a  sovereign  prince,  and,  being  a  Hindoo, 
fully  entitled  to  adopt  a  son  and  successor,  in  the  event  of  his 
having  no  heirs  of  his  body;  and  the  adoption  of  his  brother's 
son  seems  to  be  an  unobjectionable  arrangement.  The  recog- 
nition, however,  of  this  adoption  will  depend  on  the  decision 
of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor-General,  and  the  whole 
question  discussed  in  this  minute  will  be  submitted  to  his  Lord- 
ship on  the  receipt  of  the  agent's  further  report. 

The  agent  has  noticed  the  apparent  incoherence  of  the  past 
decisions  of  our  Government  in  acknowledging  successions 
among  the  Bundelkund  chiefs,  and  concludes  that  they  have 
not  been  based  on  any  fixed  principle.  But  the  principle  which 
has  generally  operated  on  such  occasions,  has  been  that  of  recog- 
nising the  succession  apparently  agreeable  to  the  prince  and 
the  people,  or  to  the  latter  on  the  demise  of  the  former;  that 
.  is  the  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affiiirs  of 
other  States. 


PART  III. 


Colonial  Bt^pattit^. 


ON  THE  (X)NDITION  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  JAMAICA. 

[The  annexed  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Office,  detailing  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe's first  impressions  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  was  written  shortly  after  his  arrival  there.  Soon  after  its  receipt 
in  England,  it  was  published,  among  other  papers,  by  the  Colonial  Office  ;- 
and  Metcalfe  was  of  opinion  that  the  difficulties  of  his  position  were  greatly* 
enhanced  by  its  publication.    Allusion  is  made  to  this,  post,  pages  345, 34G.]. 

TO  THE  MABQUIS  OP  NORMANBY,  SECBETABY  OP  STATE  POR 

THE  COLONIES. 

October  16, 1839. 
My  Lobd, — I  am  about  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  such 
ideas  on  the  state  of  this  island  as  I  at  present  entertain,  de- 
rived from  the  little  knowledge  that  I  have  acquired  since  my 
arrival,  and  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  much  weight.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  offer  them  in  preference  to 
total  silence  on  a  subject  so  interesting  and  important. 

Y 
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When  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  was  established,  the  great 
question  that  agitated  the  island  was,  on  what  terms  free  labor 
could  be  obtained  for  the  cultivation  of  the  estates,  from  which 
the  wealth  of  Jamaica  has  hitherto  been  derived.  It  naturally 
became  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  properties  to  obtain  labor 
on  the  cheapest,  and  that  of  the  laboring  population  to  sell  it 
on  the  dearest,  terms;  and  a  struggle  with  these  opposite  views 
commenced  between  the  two  parties. 

The  practice  which  prevailed  in  slavery,  of  granting  grounds 
to  the  laborers,  from  which  they  derived  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, in  esculents  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  by 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  produce,  gave  a  great  advantage  to  tlie 
laborers  when  they  acquired  freedom,  as  it  rendered  them  in  a 
great  degree  independent  of  labor,  and  enabled  them  to  hold 
out  for  terms.  The  proprietors  could  not  hold  out  with  the 
fame  safety,  for  the  want  of  labor  on  their  properties,  at  some, 
if  not  all,  periods  of  the  year,  must  have  been  ndnous.  The 
wages  of  labor,  therefore,  have  been  hitherto  settled  more  at  the 
will  of  the  laborer  than  at  that  of  his  employer;  and  this  must 
continue  to  be  the  case  until  a  great  increase  of  the  laboring 
population  shall  make  labor  cheaper,  or  until  laborers  shall  be 
more  dependent  on  labor,  or  imtil  such  a  number  of  properties 
shall  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  the  imposdbility  of  meet- 
ing the  expense,  as  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  an  increase 
in  the  laboring  population. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  utter  ruin  of  estates  will  not  take 
place  to  any  vast  extent;  but  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  it 
must  in  many  instances.  The  poorer  proprietors,  accustomed 
to  pay  for  labor  by  the  method  of  provision  grounds,  with  little 
outlay  of  money,  and  perhaps  none  until  the  value  of  their  crop 
had  been  secured,  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  the 
means  of  paying  laborers  daily  or  weekly,  and  that  too  without 
the  certainty  of  obtaining  labor  when  it  may  be  most  required; 
for  the  laborers  are  shy  of  entering  into  any  engagements. 

The  laborers  in  some  parts  of  the  country  work  for  only  four 
days  in  the  week,  requiring  Friday  and  Saturday  for  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  their  own  ground;  and  as  the  best  season  for  culti- 
vation  will  often  be  the  same  for  their  own  grounds  as  for  those 
of  their  employer,  exercising  their  right  to  work  or  not  to  work, 
and  not  choosing  to  bind  themselves  by  any  contract,  it  cannot 
be  matter  of  surprise  if  they  prefer  their  own  interests  to  those 
of  their  employer.  It  is,  I  understand,  often  necessary  to  bribe 
highly  in  order  to  procure  labor  on  Fridays  or  Saturdays,  or  at 
the  critical  periods  of  the  crop. 

There  is,  I  fisar,  no  doubt,  that  owing  to  these  causes,  great 
loss  has  been,  and  will  be  sustained  on  many  of  the  estates, 
chiefly  in  the  sugar  plantations,  where  continuous  labor  is  most 
indispensable.  This  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  the  coffee  plan« 
tations;  and  I  have  seen  statements  showing  that  the  cultivar 
tion  of  estates  by  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  it  was  during 
slavery  and  apprenticeship,-— a  result  which  it  would  be  most 
gratifying  to  find  generally  established. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  laborers  over  wages, 
the  proprietors  have  that  of  charging  rent  for  the  houses  and 
grounds  tenanted  by  the  laborers,  and  this  right  is  often  exer- 
cised with  a  view  to  counterbalance,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
payment  of  wages,  and  not  with  reference  purely  to  the  value 
of  the  house  and  grounds.  Thus  in  many  instances  the  rent 
of  a  house  is  charged,  not  as  a  rate  fixed  for  the  house,  but  at 
a  rate  fixed  for  such  occupant  of  the  house.  These  counter- 
claims for  rent  and  wages  keep  up  much  irritation  and  litiga- 
tion, but  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  time,  be  settled  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  interest. 

With  respect  to  the  party  most  to  blame  in  these  disputes,  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  where  party  spirit  so  much 
prevails.  Were  I  to  give  implicit  credit  to  some  official  re- 
ports that  I  have  received,  I  should  conclude  that,  whenever 
affidrs  on  an  estate  went  wrong,  the  management  be  to  blame, 
and  that  the  laborers  were  never  unreasonable ;  while  from 
other  quarters  I  have  a  wholly  difierent  statement  I  conclude 
that  the  truth  lies  probably  between  the  two  extremes,  and  that: 

T2 
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the  patience  of  either  party  is  occasionally  tried.    Much,  no 
doubt,  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  manager. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  the  power  possessed  by  the  laborer 
over  wages,  and  for  his  independence  of  labor,  being  the  resump- 
tion of  his  grounds,  which  the  proprietor  has  the  right  to  resume, 
it  may  be  asked  why  the  exercise  of  this  right  is  not  had  recourse 
tOj  as,  in  fact,  the  instances  of  ejectment  have  been  compara- 
tively few.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  The  proprietor,  or 
manager,  still  clings  to  the  idea  that  the  tenants  on  his  estate 
will  continue  to  labor  for  him  exclusively.  He  is  not,  there- 
fore, disposed  to  eject  them,  but  seeks  to  make  their  houses  and 
grounds  the  means  of  securing  their  labor  at  the  least  cost.  It 
is  felt  also  that  ejectment,  carried  generally  into  effect,  would 
be  harsh  and  cruel,  and  might  drive  the  laboring  population  to 
desperation;  for  they  are  peculiarly  tenacious  of  these  pos- 
sessions, to  which  they  are  naturally  much  attached;  and  in  the 
purchase  of  fire-arms  which  has  lately  taken  place  among  them, 
while  one  party  is  of  opinion  that  it  proceeds  from  a  love  of 
sporty  the  other  asserts  that  it  is  avowedly  for  the  defence  of 
their  houses  and  grounds. 

In  some  instances  laborers  have  purchased  small  lots  of  land, 
and  thus  become  proprietors.  I  should  be  glad  if  this  were  a 
general  practice.  It  would  put  an  end  to  the  causes  of  Irrita- 
tion which  may  continue  to  exist  while  they  hold  their  houses 
and  grounds  on  an  uncertain  tenure,  while  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily throw  them  out  of  the  laboring  class,  their  properties  not 
being  sufficiently  large  to  exempt  them  entirely  from  the 
necessity  of  seeking  other  means  of  support.  Where  they  are 
tenants  on  the  properties  of  others  they  are  anxious  to  obtain 
leases  for  their  grounds,  which  the  proprietors  are  willing  to 
give,  if  the  laborers  would  enter  into  engagements  to  labor  for 
similar  periods;  but  the  latter  are  adverse  to  any  contract  with 
respect  to  labor,  and  the  former,  or  their  representatives,  do 
not  like  to  relinquish  the  hold  which  they  consider  themselves 
as  having  on  the  laborers  by  keeping  them  as  tenants  at  will. 
I  do  not  perceive  any  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  except 
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what  time  and  a  natural  sense  of  self-interest  may  supply.  I 
should  apprehend  that  legislation  can  do  little  or  nothing 
towards  amendment;  and  that  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  let 
these  matters  take  their  natural  course.  If  justice  be  fairly 
administered  to  aH  parties,  they  will,  it  may  be  hoped^  come  to 
a  right  understanding  among  themselves. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  present  relations  between  pro- 
prietors and  laborers,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  speaking  only 
generally.  There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  exceptions  wi& 
which  I  may  become  better  acquainted  hereafter. 

This  natural  struggle  between  proprietors  and  laborers  has 
been  attended  with  discord  and  virulence  between  other  classes 
of  society.    The   Baptist  missionaries  have  made  themselves 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  proprietors  by  the  advice  and  aid 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  given  to  the  laborers.     It 
seems  very  possible  that  the  intervention  of  a  third   party 
between  the  two  immediately  concerned,  giving  its  support  to 
one,  may  have  prevented  a  settlement  that  would  otherwise 
have  taken  place  favorable  to  the  other,  or  equally  fair  to  both; 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  proprietors  should  dislike  this 
interference  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  interest  to  their  properties. 
It  may  also  have  operated  to  cause  distrust  and  resentment  be- 
tween the  interested  parties,  which  is  a  serious  evil;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  natural  that  the  laborers  should  seek  the  advice 
of  the  pastors  and  ministers  who  had  evinced  a  great  interest  in 
their  welfare,  had  weaned  them  from  their  barbarous  supersti- 
tions, and  had  opened  to  them  the  blessings  of  Christianity;  and 
it  was  not  unnatural  that,  under  these  circumstances,  advice 
should  be  given,  and  it  may  be  that  without  the  advice  and 
support  of  their  ministers  the  emancipated  population  might 
have  fared  worse  in  their  dealings  with  their  former  masters,  or 
might,  from  disappointment,  have  followed  desperate  courses. 
Considering  what  might  probably  have  happened  without  the 
influence  of  the  ministers  over  their  flocks,  it  is  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate the  full  value  of  the  operations  of  the  missionaries  of  all 
denominations;  but  it  seems  undeniable  that  the  Baptists  have 
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pursaed  a  couise  different  from  thtt  of  all  other  miflmonanais 
for  I  Hear  no  reproach  uttered  against  the  Wesleyaa,  or  Moia- 
Tian,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Church  of  England  miaRionarJes. 
The  Baptists  alone  have  become  a  political  party,  and  caused 
ihemselyes  to  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  proprietary  interests. 
From  the  partisanship  which  they  have  evinced,  they  have,  it 
may  be  presumed,  greater  influence  than  any  other  sect  in  this 
islwd,  and  are  preparing,  I  am  informed,  to  inflnenoe  the  elec- 
tions on  a  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  when  such  of  the  eman- 
cipated population  as  may  be  duly  qualified  will  become  entitled 
to  vote. 

If  the  political  pow^  exercised  by  the  Baptists  be  an  evil 
(and  I  am  disposed,  generally  speaking,  to  think  that  it  is  an 
evil  whenever  tiie  ministers  of  religion  deviate  from  their 
purely  religious  functions  to  take  a  part  in  the  strife  and  brails 
of  political  parties),  it  is  an  evil  which  does  not  admit  of  any 
present  remedy.  Either  their  influence  will  diminish  fiKMn 
their  flocks  not  liking  to  pay  the  amount  requiate  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  church  establishments,  or  it  will  continue  to  in- 
crease by  the  activity  of  the  Baptists  in  drawing  more  into 
their  fold.  In  the  latter  case,  whetiier  their  influence  be  a 
bane  or  a  blessing  to  the  country,  must  depend  on  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  exercised.  Ou  the  whole*  although  I  esteem  the 
conduct  of  the  other  missionaries  in  confining  themselves  to 
their  religious  duties,  and  abstaining  from  political  strife,  as 
more  admirable  and  more  beneficial  to  the  country  than  that  of 
the  Baptists,  nevertheless,  if  the  good  and  the  evU  done  by  the 
latter  were  to  be  weighed  against  each  other,  the  good,  I  con- 
ceive, would  preponderate.  The  benefit  of  religious  instruction 
and  of  its  moral  consequences  seems  sufficient  to  warrant  that 
conclusion. 

The  conduct  of  the  laboring  population  generally  is  repre- 
sented by  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  whose  reports  are  the 
most  frequent  channels  of  official  information  possessed  by  the 
government,  as  being  orderly  and  irreproachable;  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  representations.    Particular 
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instanoes  of  an  oppoeifce  character  have  come  under  mj  notice 
since  my  arrival,  but  I  trust  and  believe  that  they  uro  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.  The  generally  tranquil  state  of  die  country 
without  any  police,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  present  peacdul 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  charact^,  however,  ac- 
quired by  the  people  in  th^  transitioi!!  horn  slavery  to  ficeedom, 
seems  to  be  more  that  of  independence  than  of  submission  to 
the  will  of  others.  They  are,  I  imagine,  as  independent  and 
thriving,  and  as  little  subservient,  as  any  laboring  population  in 
the  worlds  They  are  also^  as  far  as  I  can  see,  cheerful  and 
merry.  They  are  gaierally,  in  this  neighbourhood,  with  smiling 
faces  and  civil  tongues^  and  seem  pleased  with  being  noticed. 

The  stipendiary  magistrates  are  a  dass,  with  individual  ex- 
ceptions, ofiensive  to  the  proprietary  interest  This  is  not 
surprising.  The  magistracy  of  the  country  consisted  formerly 
exclusively  of  proprietors,  or  their  representatives,  performing 
their  duties  gratuitously.  The  special  justices^  or  stipendiary 
magistrates,  were  thrust  among  them  purposely  to  protect  the 
apprentices  against  them,  and  with  exclusive  powers  &r  that 
purpose.  Their  services  have  been  continued  with  similar 
views  regarding  the  free  laborers.  These  arrangements  were 
no  doubt  necessary.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  entrust  the 
dispensation  of  justice  entirely  to  those  who  were  themadves  ao 
much  interested  in  the  questions  likely  to  arise  for  discnsrion. 
Nevertheless,  the  establishment  of  stipendiary  magistrates 
was  extremely  grating  to  the  landed  interests ;  and,  added 
to  tiie  abolition  of  slavery,  became  a  second  revolution  in 
the  island.  The  annoyance  was  aggravated  in  a  great  d^ree, 
partiy  by  the  inexperience  and  unfitness  of  some  of  the 
stipendiary  magistrates,  and  partiy  by  their  receiving  a 
bias  from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed,  and 
by  their  regarding  themselves  rather  as  protectors  of  the 
laborers  than  as  dispensers  of  equal  justice  to  all  parties. 
The  laborers,  understanding  the  purpose  of  the  nomination  of 
stipendiary  magistrates,  looked  to  them  exclusively  for  justice ; 
and  the  latter,  acting  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
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Governor,  and  fumishiog  him  with  continual  representations 
of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  or  their  agents,  a 
state  of  things  was  produced  very  unsatisfactory.  The  bulk  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  island  were  distrusted  by  the  government, 
end,  together  with  the  class  to  which  they  belonged/ became 
generally  disgusted.  The  continuance  of  such  feelings  is  much 
to  be  deprecated.  A  magistracy  divided  into  two  parties 
hostile  to  each  other,  one  party  distrusted  by  the  government 
and  the  lower  orders,  and  the  other  distrusted  by  all  the  aris- 
tocracy, presents  a  picture  which  cannot  be  contemplated  with 
gratification.  This  subject  engages  my  anxious  attention,  but 
I  do  not  at  present  clearly  see  a  remedy.  There  is  a  dispodtion, 
I  understand,  likely  to  show  itself  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
to  form  local  Courts  under  persons  qualified  by  legal  knowledge, 
and  free  from  self-interest,  to  be  paid  by  adequate  salaries.  If 
any  arrangement  of  this  kind  could  be  devised,  affording  real 
justice  to  the  people  and  palatable  to  the  landed  interest,  I 
should  think  it  advisable  to  encourage  it. 

I  trust  that  nothing  that  I  have  said  will  be  considered  as 
imputing  blame  to  the  stipendiary  magistrates.  They  have 
been  placed  in  a  very  delicate  and  arduous  position,  one  which 
required  that  every  individual  holding  it  should  be  gifted,  not 
only  with  legal  knowledge  and  strict  impartiality,  but  also  with 
peculiar  tact,  temper,  and  discretion,  and  the  power  of  sweeten- 
ing a  bitter  potion.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  could 
come  up  to  this  standard.  Some  have  conducted  themselves 
admirably,  and  have  apparently  given  satisfaction  to  all  classes 
of  the  community  among  whom  they  have  been  placed.  If 
others  have  received  a  bias  from  the  purpose  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  leaned  too  much  to  one  side,  it  was  a  natural  error. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  they  have  in  any  instance  intended  to 
commit  injustice.  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  generally,  as  far  as  it  has 
officially  come  under  my  notice. 
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[This  paper  is  printed,  not  in  regular  dironological  sequence,  in  order  tbat 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  views  of  the  general  state  of  the  island  and  its  inha- 
bitants may  appear,  before  his  detailed  opinions  are  given  on  indiyidoal  points.] 

TO  LORD  JOHN  BUSSELL,  SECBETABY  OP  STATE  FOB  THE 

COLONIES. 

March  30, 1840. 

My  Lobd, — Being  desirous  of  taking  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  visit  all  parts  of  this  island^  and  improve  my  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  affairs  by  personal  inspection  of  the  country 
and  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  as  far  as  that 
might  be  practicable,  I  took  advantage  of  an  interval  between 
the  last  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and  quitting  the  seat  of  government 
in  the  middle  of  February,  made  a  tour  of  the  island,  and  re- 
turned on  the  16th  instant. 

I  availed  myself  of  the  use  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  steam- 
vessels  in  some  instances  in  which,  from  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads,  I  was  advised  not  to  proceed  by  land;  but  for  the  most 
part  I  travelled  by  land,  that  mode  affording  better  means  of 
seeing  the  state  of  the  country. 

I  was  received  everywhere,  as  the  representative  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, with  the  most  cordial  manifestations  of  loyalty  towards 
our  Queen  and  country,  and  with  unbounded  hospitality,  at- 
tention, and  kindness. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  state  of  the  country  as  con- 
nected with  its  agricultural  prospects,  and  have  been  sorry  to 
observe  much  of  mutual  dissatisfaction  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  employers  and  laborers. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  landlords  or  managers  of  properties 
Arises  from  the  want  of  sufficient  labor,  and  the  consequent  dread 
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of  ruin.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  procuie  continuous  labor. 
The  laborers  are^  in  a  great  degree,  independent  of  it,  and 
therefore  afford  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  suits  their  own  con- 
venience; and  in  choosing  to  labor  or  not  to  labor  are  capricious 
and  inconsiderate,  and  often  strike  or  refuse  to  work  when  the 
interests  of  the  property  peculiarly  require  their  aanstance. 
They  refuse  to  enter  into  oontracts  for  any  periodt  and  exercise 
tiieir  own  will  from  day  to  day,  seldom  ^rii^  more  than  four 
days'  work  in  the  week,  or  five  at  the  utmost,  and  not  even 
these  quantities  steadily. 

This  description  refers  to  the  state  of  things  most  general 
throughout  the  island.  There  are  instances  of  abundant  labor 
from  a  local  superabundance  of  population,  and  other  instances 
of  a  sufficiency  from  good  management,  or  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages in  wages  or  otherwise ;  but  in  general  there  is  with 
reason  a  complaint  of  want  of  labor,  and  consequent  deterioration 
of  property.  Besides  the  manifest  falling  off  of  estates  in  produce 
and  profit,  the  want  of  labor  is  evinoed  in  other  circumstances. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  gentry  of  the  island  can  afford  to  cultivate 
flower-gardens  or  lay  out  pleasure-grounds^  although  nature 
holds  out  every  temptation  for  such  enjoyments.  Labor  is  too 
scarce  and  too  valuable  to  be  applied  to  luxuries  and  refine- 
ments, or  to  anything  less  solid  or  essential  than  profit,  or  sub- 
sistence, or  indispensable  convenience.  The  roads,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  in  a  bad  state,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
which  considerable  sums  were  voted  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
months  ago,  are  left  unrepaired^  all  the  labor  procurable  being 
required  for  agricultural  purposes.  Advertisements  for  con- 
tracts have  been  issued  by  local  authorities,  but  remain  un- 
noticed; and  it  is  probable  that  the  roads  will  not  be  touched 
until  a  season  of  some  respite  from  the  urgency  of  agriculture. 

The  want  of  labor  proceeds  from  two  obvious  causes:  the 
actual  want  of  population,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  popu- 
lation can  support  themselves  without  laboring  in  the  service  of 
others.  In  these  and  other  remarks  I  am  only  repeating  what 
I  have  said  before;  but  where  early  information  has  been  con- 
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firmed  by  sabaequent  observation  and  inquiry,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  repetition.    The  former  of  the  causes  above  noticed  can 
only  be  remedied  by  the  natural  increase  produced  by  time,  or 
by  extensive  immigralioni  which  is  a  question  beset  Tinth  many 
difficulties.    The  facility  of  support  is  more  likely  to  increase 
than  diminish  until  there  be  a  glut  in  the  market  of  the  produce 
which  the  negroes  generaQy  cultivate  for  sale.     They  might 
then  be  more  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the 
wages  of  labor;  but  the  two  professions  of  day-laborer  and 
market-gardener  seem  rather  inconsistent,  and  as  long  as  they 
remain  tmited,  as  they  now  are  in  most  parts  of  the  island,  con- 
tinuous  labor  cannot  be  expected,  and  all  labor  must  be  at  tihe 
option  of  the  peasant  to  give  or  withhold.     There  is  not  the 
same  degree  of  necessity  pressing  on  him  as  there  is  on  the 
same  class  in  other  countries.     Or,  rather,  there  is  scarcely  such 
a  class  in  this  island  as  that  of  agricultural  laborer  exclusively. 
The  laborer  here  goes  out  to  labor  for  such  time  only  as  he  can 
spare  from  the  cultivation  of  his  own  grounds;  and  if  the  deores 
of  the  negroes  were  limited  to  what  laborers  in  other  countries 
are  forced  to  be  content  with — ^if  they  were  not  fond  of  luxuries, 
and  smart  clothes,  and  good  furniture,  and  riding  horses^  or  had 
not  the  better  motives  of  educating  their  children  or  supporting 
their  church — they  would  hardly  have  any  inducement  to  labor. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  labor  has  led  the  bulk  of  the 
landowners  or  managers  to  have  recourse  to  a  system  of  levying 
rent,  which  is  meant  to  exact  labor.     If  a  peasant  living  on  an 
estate,  his  wife,  and  grown-up  children,  labor  steadily  for  the 
property,  sometimes  no  rent  is  asked  for  the  house  and  ground 
which  they  occupy;  sometimes  a  moderate  rent.    If  they  do 
not  work  for  the  property,  a  double,  or  increased  rent  is  de- 
manded.  Rent  for  ground  especially  is  very  generally  demanded 
from  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband,  and  from  each  grown-up 
child,  on  the  principle  that  if  they  work  in  the  grounds  which 
they  occupy,  and  not  for  the  property,  they  are  deriving  an 
advantage  from  the  ground  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
&mily9  and  are^  therefore,  all  equally  bound  to  pay  rent.    In 
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such  cases  the  quantitj  of  ground  Is  not  strictly  defined,  and 
the  rent  may  be  said  to  be  taken,  not  as  so  much  ground,  but 
as  ground  for  so  many.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  ground  is 
measured  and  let  by  the  acre.  It  is  generally  what  is  termed  a 
ground,  and  has  no  prescribed  limits;  and  it  is  deemed  fidr  to 
take  rent  from  every  one  who  contributes  to  its  productiveness. 
Some  landlords  pursue— wisely,  I  think— a  different  course. 
They  have  the  house  and  ground  valued  by  two  persons,  one 
on  their  own  part,  one  nominated  by  the  tenant.  The  rent  is 
fixed  by  these  persons,  or  by  one  umpire  appointed  by  them 
in  the  case  of  their  disagreement,  and  is  taken  from  the  head 
of  the  family  without  any  reference  to  its  numbers.  Rent  is 
sometimes  made  a  separate  concern  from  labor;  wages  are  paid 
in  full,  and  the  rent  is  received  at  another  time.  But  generally 
the  weekly  rent  is  deducted  from  the  weekly  wages,  and  is 
oflen  diminished  or  increased  according  to  the  continuance  and 
punctuality  of  labor,  or  the  reverse. 

Labor  and  rent,  therefore,  are  the  questions  which  a^tate 
the  island  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  want  of  labor, 
which  threatens  ruin  to  his  property,  is  the  general  cause  of 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  landlord.  The  payment  of  rent, 
or  in  a  greater  degree,  the  vexatious  manner  in  which  it  is 
generally  imposed,  is  almost  universally  a  source  of  great  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  peasantry.  I  include  the  pay- 
ment of  any  rent  as  a  part  of  their  dissatisfaction,  because,  al- 
though they  do  not  profess  to  deny  that  rent  is  a  proper  conse- 
quence of  living  on  another  man's  property,  it  was  evident,  in 
all  my  communications  with  them,  that  it  is  in  itself  very  un- 
palatable, and  a  consequence  of  freedom  to  which  they  can 
hardly  reconcile  themselves.  They  held  their  houses  and 
grounds,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  free  from  any  charge.  They 
cherished  the  idea  that  the  change  to  freedom  was  to  be  in 
every  respect  an  improvement.  The  payment  of  rent  is  a  dis- 
appointment. The  actual  delivery  of  money,  or  the  deduction 
from  their  weekly  wages,  is  a  sore  annoyance;  so  much  so,  that 
they  often  prefer  paying  their  rent  in  labor  rather  than  in  money. 
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They  either  supposed  spontaneously,  or  were  led  to  suppose,  that 
a  law  would  come  from  England  giving  them  their  houses  and 
grounds  free  of  rent.  The  state  of  feeling  described  is  not 
without  exceptions.  There  are  instances  of  a  willing  and  cheer- 
ful payment  of  rent;  but  in  most  parts  of  the  island  very  little 
rent  has  been  paid.  Many  landlords,  who  are  staunch  advo- 
cates for  its  being  required,  have  not  ventured  to  take  it  them- 
selves. It  is  only  recently  that  the  attempt  has  been  generally 
made,  and  it  is  therefore  at  the  present  moment  that  a  greater 
degree  of  excitement  and  discontent  prevails  on  this  subject 
than  heretofore.  During  my  tour,  rent  in  the  various  shapes  in 
which  it  was  demanded  was  almost  the  only  topic  of  complaint 
on  which  the  negroes  applied  to  me.  I  encouraged  and  sought 
communications  with  them.  They  professed  to  wish  to  ascer- 
tain the  law  from  me,  but  I  could  hardly  ever  give  them  satis- 
faction. From  the  questions  which  they  asked,  it  became  my 
duty  to  explain  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  such  rent  as  he  might 
choose  to  demand,  the  tenant  having  the  right  to  seek  an  abode 
elsewhere  if  he  did  not  like  the  terms  proposed.  My  explana- 
tions generally  caused  great  dissatisfaction,  which  was  expressed, 
and  by  the  females  more  loudly  than  by  the  men. 

From  all  that  I  have  heard  and  seen  during  my  tour  I  regret 
exceedingly  the  practice  pursued  by  the  generality  of  managers 
of  properties  on  this  subject.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  inju- 
rious to  properties,  as  well  as  harassing  to  tenants,  to  attempt 
to  force  labor  by  the  terms  of  rent.  It  keeps  up  a  continual 
bickering  and  heartburning,  which  place  the  overseer  and  the 
laborer  in  a  state  of  constant  hostility  that  cannot  be  beneficial 
to  the  estate.  Were  the  laborer  comfortably  settled  in  a  homo 
from  which  he  could  not  be  removed^  or  not,  at  least,  without 
sufficient  notice,  there  would,  I  am  almost  sure,  be  a  better 
chance  of  obtaining  willing  labor  from  him,  than  there  is  of 
compelling  him  to  work  by  altering  his  rent  on  every  failure  of 
labor,  and  by  the  constant  disputing  which  such  a  plan  en- 
genders. Were  he  settled  in  a  home,  either  purchased  by 
himself  or  rented  on  a  lease,  let  it  be  even  for  so  little  as  a  year 
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ceriain,  with  siz  months'  notice  to  quit,  he  would  dther,  ao« 
coiding  to  the  quantity  of  ground  that  he  had  obtainedi  be 
able  to  support  himself  entirely  without  going  oat  to  labor, 
or  he  would  go  out  to  work  for  his  wants,  or  with  a  view  to 
the  increase  of  his  means  of  enjoyment.  A  person  in  the 
former  circumstances^  and  content  with  the  produce  of  his  own 
ground,  cannot  be  expected  to  labor;  and,  having  the  means  of 
placing  himself  in  that  position,  cannot  be  compeUed  to  labor 
by  any  attempt  to  reduce  him  to  that  necesnty.  A  person 
under  that  necesdty,  or  induced  to  labor  by  a  laudable  dedre 
for  increase  of  means,  will  naturally  labor,  cmteris  paribus^  on 
tiie  property  on  which  he  is  a  tenant,  or  on  that  whidi  is  nearest 
to  him,  and  which  gives  him  tiie  least  trouble  in  reaching  his 
work.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  several  gentiemen  take  this 
view  of  the  question;  that  some  have  sold  land  to  negroes,  and 
thus  given  them  a  settled  abode;  that  othert  are  beginning  to 
perceive  the  advantage  of  doing  the  same;  and  that  this  view 
is,  I  trust,  gaining  ground,  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  pro» 
mote  it,  from  a  conviction  that  it  will  increase  the  happiness 
and  content  of  the  negro  population,  and  from  a  belief  that  it 
will  also  tend  to  the  benefit  of  landlords.  My  notions  on  the 
subject  have  already  been  publicly  expressed.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  unpalatable  to  those  who  think  dif- 
ferently; but  I  hope  that  by  degrees  the  same  view  will  be 
generally  adopted.  Wherever  I  have  found  the  landlord. or 
manager  satisfied  with  his  laborers,  I  have  also  found  that  the 
latter  have  been  in  some  way  made  easy  on  the  subject  of  rent. 
Considering  the  mutual  discontent  generally  prevailing  be- 
tween landlords  and  laborers  residing  on  the  properties,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  parties  do  not  separate  oftener  tiian  they  do. 
But  there  is  on  both  sides  a  tenacity  to  the  old  connexion 
which  keeps  them  together.  The  landlord  does  not  like  to 
eject  those  whom  he  still  regards  as  his  proper  laborers,  al- 
though he  cannot  obtain  labor  firom  them,  and  tiie  laborer 
cHngs  to  his  house  and  ground  on  the  estate  where  he  has  l<Hig 
held  them,  although  he  is  harassed  by  vexatious  demands  on 
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aooount  of  rent  Thus  they  remain  together  squabbling  and 
inflaming  mutual  iU-will,  when  they  would  understand  eack 
other  much  better  if  they  separated,  and  reduced  the  question 
between  them  to  one  of  labor  and  wages.  Either  this,  or  ihe 
placing  of  the  rent  question  <m  a  distinct  and  settled  footing, 
is,  I  conceive^  indispensable,  both  for  the  oomfort  of  the  pea- 
santry and  the  well-doing  of  the  properties.  The  chief  cause 
of  the  misunderstandings  respecting  rent  is,  that  the  landlord 
cares  little  for  the  rent,  and  almost  solely  regards  labor.  Were 
rent  taken  for  its  own  sake  distinctly,  it  would  soon  be  settled 
on  a  proper  footing. 

In  parts  of  the  island  separation  has  taken  place,  and  consi- 
derable numbers  of  the  n^roes  have  purchased  land,  on  which 
they  are  busily  engaged  in  settling  themselyes.  I  have  heard 
of  their  paying  as  high  a  rate  as  50L — equal  to  301.  sterling  per 
acre;  but  in  general  the  rate  is  much  lower.  Different  opinions 
are  entertained  as  to  the  result  of  these  settlements.  Of  those 
qualified  to  judge,  some  suppose  that  from  the  land  becoming 
in  a  short  time  less  productive,  the  possessors  will  be  compelled 
to  labor  for  their  support,  while  others  anticipate  that  they  will ' 
continue,  notwithstanding,  to  derive  a  scanty  subsistence  fiom 
their  land,  and  will  themselves  decline  in  prosperity  along  with 
it,  preferring  a  life  of  idleness  and  want  to  one  of  industry, 
comfort,  and  respectability.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  land 
which  they  purchase  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
secure  home;  that  it  is  generally  too  little  in  extent  to  be  looked 
to  as  a  permanent  source  of  subsistence;  and  that  they  must 
calculate  either  on  obtaining  additional  means  of  comfort  by 
going  out  to  labor,  or  on  taking  more  land  on  lease  for  their 
own  cultivation.  I  do  not,  therefore,  anticipate  the  unfavor- 
able result  which  some  predict;  but  as  these  are  gentlemen  who 
have  experience  of  the  negro  character,  I  should  hesitate  to  set 
up  my  opinion  against  theirs,  were  it  not  that  others  of  equal 
experience  differ  from  them,  and  maintain  the  more  favorable 
view  of  the  question.  For  my  own  part,  I  rejoice  at  these 
settlements  of  the  laborers.    Their  present  happiness  must  be 
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greatly  increased,  and  I  do  not  see  that  the  consequences  must 
necessarily  be  injurious  to  the  landlords.  I  rather  think  that 
there  is  a  greater  probability  of  their  proving  beneficial. 

In  observing  the  different  manner  in  which  difierent  proper- 
ties are  going  on,  some  doing  well,  others  deteriorating,  one  is 
often  puzzled  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  difference.  Some- 
times it  is  obvious  enough.  In  other  instances  it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, and  it  would  require  a  most  minute  knowledge  of  all 
the  circiunstances  to  detect  it.  One  might  suppose  that  kind- 
ness, which  succeeds  in  one  case,  would  do  so  in  otheis;  but  it  is 
not  always  so.  The  landlord  acting  with  the  same  liberality  on 
all  his  estates,  finds  the  plan  which  succeeds  admirably  on  one, 
totally  to  fail  on  the  other,  and  is  at  a  loss  for  the  reason.  The 
same  manager  having  two  estates  under  his  charge  closely  ad- 
joining, and  using  the  same  management  in  both,  finds  the 
tenants  on  the  one  working  well,  and  those  on  the  other  doing 
the  reverse,  without  any  perceptible  cause  for  the  difference. 
In  addition  to  other  circumstances  which  operate,  and  are  not 
always  discernible,  there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  distinct  cha- 
racter belonging  to  the  laboring  community  of  each  estate,  or 
some  motive  of  action  which  they  embrace  in  common,  inde- 
pendently of  the  doings  on  neighbouring  properties.  One  hears 
continually  that  the  people  on  such  an  estate  have  always  done 
well,  while  those  on  another  close  by  have  at  all  times  borne  a 
bad  character.  The  same  distinction  exists  with  respect  to 
parishes:  the  people  of  some  having  a  better  reputation  than 
those  of  others.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  difier- 
cnces  have  been  brought  about,  considering  the  common  origin 
in  one  sense,  and  similar  education  of  the  people  everywhere ;  but 
as  the  nations  of  Africa  from  which  slaves  were  brought  differ 
greatly  in  character  from  each  other,  it  is  possible  that  different 
characters  may  have  been  formed  in  different  parishes  or  on 
different  estates,  according  to  the  predominance  of  docile  or 
indocile  races  among  the  slaves  imported  therein. 

It  is  common  in  this  island  to  ascribe  the  sullen  conduct  of 
the  laboring  population  of  certain  parishes  to  the  influence  of 
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the  Baptbt  missionaries,  which  in  those  districts  is  predominant. 
Whether  the  charge  be  just  or  not,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine; for,  although  I  see  much  to  regret  and  blame  in  some  of 
the  missionaries  of  that  sect,  who,  instead  of  being  ministers  of 
peace,  are  manifestly  fomenters  of  discord,  and  whose  conduct 
would  naturally  tend  to  produce  the  effect  ascribed  to  it,  I  do 
not  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  in  those  parts  in  which 
the  Baptist  missionaries  have  little  or  no  influence,  are  alto- 
gether free  from  the  same  disposition  which  these  are  accused 
of  creating.  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  their  great  influence, 
where  it  exists,  is  more  owing  to  their  encouraging  the  feelings 
of  the  community  under  them,  than  to  their  having  called 
those  feelings  into  existence. 

That  they  do  encourage  feelings  of  discontent,  and  that  they 
direct  them  against  the  landowners  and  the  authorities  of  this 
island,  cannot  be  disputed.  They  recently  assembled  some 
thousands  of  their  negro  congregation,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  that  certain  laws  passed  during  the  first  part  of  the 
present  session  of  the  Legidature  are  iniquitous,  and  to  tell  them 
that  one  of  their  pastors  was  going  home  to  effect  the  repeal  of 
those  laws.  A  ludicrous  circumstance  occurred  at  the  meet- 
ing, showing  that  the  negroes  were  perfectly  insensible  of  any 
injury  from  the  laws,  and  that  they  were  merely  tools  in  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries,  who  had  brought  them  together. 
The  language  used  by  the  missionaries  at  this  meeting  was  cal- 
culated to  inflame  the  negro  population  against  the  Europeai^ 
part  of  the  conmiunity,  as  well  as  to  persuade  them  that  na 
redress  of  injuries  could  be  obtained  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment, and  that  their  only  chance  of  relief  was  by  the  influence 
of  their  missionaries  with  the  Queen's  Government  at  home. 
The  motives  of  these  gentlemen  in  this  conduct  can  only  be 
known  to  themselves;  but  as  it  suits  their  interests  to  produce 
the  impression  that  they  alone  in  this  island  are  the  friends  and 
protectors  of  the  emancipated  population,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  have  not  credit  for  perfect  dicdnterestedness.  Whatever 
may  be  their  motives,  their  conduct  must  foment  disaffection 
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in  the  mindfl  of  aa  inflammable  people.  I  do  not  auppoee  tliat 
they  mean  to  produce  insurrection  and  blooddied;  but  they 
ought  to  see  that  they  may  raise  a  spirit  which  it  ¥rill  not  be 
80  easy  afterwards  to  subdue,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  must  oooi'- 
demn  such  proceedings,  as  being  both  enoneoufl  tad  mish 
chievous,  although  I  have  not  thought  it  neoesaary  or  ex- 
pedient to  take  nodce  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  fiuluie  of  properties 
is  on  two  estates  belonging  to  Lord  Seaford,  called  the  Old  and 
New  Montpeliers.    They  are  among  the  finest  properticB  in  the 
island.     The  works  were  destroyed  during  the  hst  rebeUion, 
but  have  been  rebuilt  on  one  of  the  estates,  and  are  suffidently 
extensive  for  the  use  of  both.     The  estates  have  had  ample 
time  to  recover  firom  the  disasters  of  the  lebdlion.    Lord  Sea- 
ford  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  land,  oonsideimte,  and 
generous  proprietors  of  the  idand.   He  has  had  good  managers, 
who  have  been  sucoessful  in  other  instances.    There  is  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  peasantry  residing  on  the  lands.    The 
properties  have  abundance  of  fud,  and  every  requisite  within 
themselves,  and  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  finest  catde  £urm8 
of  the  island,  belonging  also  to  Lord  Seaford,  near  at  hand* 
No  estate  in  the  colony  has  better  means  of  doing  well     One 
would  say  that  the  two  Montpeliers,  which,  though  two  in 
name,  are,  in  fiict,  so  completely  joined  as  to  form  cme  undivided 
property,  ought  to  be  most  prosperous.    Nevertheless,  the  re- 
verse is  the  result.    In  the  last  year  they  did  not  produce  one- 
tenth  of  their  produce  in  former  days.     This  year  they  txe 
expected  by  the  manager  to  yield  still  less.    They  not  only 
absorb  in  their  own  expenditure  all  the  profits  of  the  cattle 
farm  above  menticmed,  but  the  culture  of  the  whole  is  a  net 
loss  of  a  considerable  sum  to  the  proprietor.     The  people  will 
not  work  in  sufficient  numbers,  nor  with  sufficient  steadiness. 
Neithei^  as  I  understand,  do  they  pay  rent  fireely,  although 
Lord  Seaford  was  one  of  the  first  to  enjoin  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  lent  question  fix>m  that  <^  labor.     It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  die  ruin  of  these  properties.    It  is  said  that  Lord 
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Seaford  acted  injudicioiialy  in  building  works  at  the  New 
Montpelier  for  both  estates,  instead  of  at  the  Old,  after  those  of 
both  w«re  boint  down  by  the  sUves  in  the  last  rebellion;  as  in 
consequence  of  his  doing  so  the  people  of  the  Old  Montpelier, 
who  regarded  ihemselyes  as  saperior  to  those  of  the  New,  took 
umbrage,  and  have  ever  since  refiised,  or  been  disinclined  to 
labor  at  the  new  works.  This,  however,  which  is  true  to  a 
great  extent,  and  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  sort  of  egprit  de 
citrps  existing  in  the  separate  communities  established  on  pro- 
perties, would  not  acoount  for  the  slackness  of  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  New  Montp^er,  and  the  extreme  deterioration 
in  the  quantity  of  produce.  Some  other  reason,  therefore, 
must  be  sought  I  have  heard  the  conduct  of  the  people  on 
both  properties  loosely  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Baptist 
miasionaries,  because  their  influence  is  supposed  to  operate 
generally  in  such  a  way,  and  is  predominant  in  that  quarter; 
but  I  have  not  heard  any  more  positive  reason  asngned  for  ihe 
belief  in  this  instance*  Neither  can  I  imagine  what  particular 
motive  they  could  have  for  persuading  the  people  to  work  less 
on  Lord  Seaford's  properties  than  elsewhere;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  people  would  be  dissuaded  from  working  if  their  wants 
were  not  amply  supplied  without  it.  I  therefore  attribute  Ibe 
deteriorated  condition  of  those  properties  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  broad  lands  belonging  to  them  the  people  enjoy  the  use  of 
unlimited  and  extensive  grounds,  which  they  cultivate  for  thdr 
own  benefit,  and  that  the  neceasary  stimulus  for  labor  on  the 
properties  is  consequently  wanting. 

I  have  made  this  'particular  reference  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  Montpelier  estate^  because,  though  a  remarkaUe,  it  is  not,  I 
believe,  a  singular  instance.  There  are  many  properties  said  to 
be  in  a  similar  predicament.  There  are  others  which  are  very 
prosperous.  I  have  seen  statements  diowing  that  the  expense 
of  free  labor  is  consideimbly  less  than  that  of  supporting  skves; 
and  if  sufficient  labor  could  be  procured,  this  would,  I  conceive, 
be  the  general  result;  but  when  labor  cannot  be  found,  and 
properties  in  cooseqneiice  become  deteriorated,  the  contrary 
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issue  must  be  felt.  There  are  those  who  still  main  tain  that 
labor  can  always  be  procured  by  kindness.  I  wish  that  I  could 
think  so.  I  should  ihen  have  better  hopes  than  I  can  at  pre> 
sent  entertain  of  early  prosperity  with  the  present  population. 
But  it  cannot,  I  fear,  be  justly  denied,  that  there  is  a  great 
want  of  labor  proceeding  from  the  obvious  and  natural  causes 
of  a  scanty  population  and  a  fadlity  of  subostence.  The  very 
idea  that  labor  must  be  coaxed  is  a  confirmation  of  that  fiict. 

When  one  seeks  the  remedy  for  this  hindrance  to  the  culti* 
vation  of  properties,  and  to  the  development  of  the  latent 
resources  of  this  fertile  island,  which  is  probably  a  mine  of 
unknown  wealthy  one  can  only  look  to  the  increase  of  numbers 
in  the  slow  progress  of  time,  or  to  the  effect  of  extensive  immi- 
gration. This  subject  naturally  engages  the  attention  of  all 
persons  concerned  in  properties,  or  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  island.  Various  plans  are  thought  of.  The 
majority  of  those  interested  advocate  the  introduction  of  free 
Africans,  as  being  the  people  best  suited  to  labor  on  the  low 
lands,  where  the  most  wealthy  estates,  those  of  sugar-cane,  are 
generally  situated.  Asiatics  also  are  looked  to;  but  it  being 
known  that  great  objections  exist  at  home  to  any  attempt  to 
obtain  either  African  or  Asiatic  emigrants,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Maltese  will  be  the  best  substitutes.  The  colored  popula- 
tion of  America  are  also  objects  of  speculation;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  have  higher  wages  in  their  own  country  thaji 
properties  in  this  island  could  afford  to  pay.  The  introduction 
of  Europeans  has  been  tried,  but  generally  without  success.  I 
submitted  to  your  Lordship,  in  a  former  despatch,  a  statement 
of  a  successful  establishment  of  Europeans  on  the  property  of 
the  late  General  Eraser.  I  was  sorry  to  learn,  during  my  recent 
tour,  that  since  that  gentleman's  demise  the  experiment  has 
proved  a  failure.  Three  townships  also,  established  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  island,  have  failed.  I  have,  however,  seen  a 
party  of  English  laborers  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Salmon,  a 
member  of  the  Council,  mostly  young  men,  who  were  healthy, 
happy^  and  prosperous.    It  was  very  gratifying  to  hear  from 
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their  own  mouths  a  statement  of  their  prosperity  and  content- 
ment. They  mentioned  that  they  had  difficulties  to  contend 
with  at  first  from  not  understanding  the  methods  of  cultivation 
suited  to  the  country,  but  that  now  they  were  not  only  at 
ease  themselves  in  that  respect,  but  could  put  any  of  Uieir. 
countrymen  who  might  join  them  in  the  way  of  doing  welL 
Their  life  seemed  to  be  one  of  great  comfort  and  enjoyment, 
and  far  superior,  in  those  respects,  to  that  of  laborers  in  England. 
They  were  located  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  island,  where  the 
climate  is  cool  and  salubrious.  I  saw  also  a  considerable  im- 
portation of  Scotch  families  on  the  property  of  Mr.  M^eil, 
the  custos  of  Westmoreland.  They  had  suffered  most  la^ 
mentably  from  a  typhus  fever  on  board  ship  on  their  passage 
out,  but  the  survivors  were  recovering  fast  under  Mr.  McNeil's 
care.  They  were  then  in  the  mountains.  Some  of  them  have 
since,  I  understand,  been  located  on  his  properties  in  the  low 
lands,  and  are  said  to  be  doing  well.  My  own  desire  would 
be  to  see  the  elevated  parts  of  the  island  peopled  by  our  own 
countrymen,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  leaving  the  low  lands 
to  the  negroes,  who  seem  to  prefer  them,  and  where  Europeans 
cannot,  I  conceive,  be  located  as  laborers,  consistently  with  the 
preservation  of  their  health.  In  the  high  lands  the  climate  is 
congenial  to  Europeans,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  our  own 
country.  They  could  perform  all  the  labor  requisite,  and  would 
realise  a  plentiful  and  very  comfortable  subsistence;  but  they 
must  come  contented  to  be  laborers,  until  they  can  raise  them* 
selves  higher  by  their  own  exertions.  They  must  be  tempe- 
rate, else  they  would  soon  be  destroyed.  Houses  must  be 
prepared  for  them  in  the  hills  ready  to  receive  them  on  their 
arrival;  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  low 
lands  after  their  arrival,  otherwise  they  would  most  probably 
lose  their  health.  If  shoals  of  emigrants  were  landed  at  the 
seaports,  without  previous  arrangements  for  locating  them  in 
the  mountains,  there  would  be  dreadful  mortality  among  them. 
On  the  whole,  the  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  full  of  difficulty, 
and  I  do  not  entertain  any  sanguine  hope  of  speedy  relief  to 
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the  agxicultaral  inteiests  from  immigiBtioiu  A  bill  on  the 
fdbject  is  now  before  the  House  of  Assemblj;  flond  a  slrag 
deiire  exists  very  generally  to  procure  an  increase  of  popnlation 
in  that  way. 

I  turn  from  the  cheerless  proqiects  of  proprielom  to  a  more 
{^easing  feature  in  the  present  order  of  thiogs.  ThethiiTizigooii* 
dition  of  the  peasantry  is  Tery  striking  and  gmtifyiiig.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  peasantry  in  the  world  hare  so  manyocnnforts, 
or  so  much  independence  and  enjoyment.  Their  behsriour  is 
peaceable,  and  in  some  respects  admirable.  They  are  fond  of 
attending  divine  service,  and  are  to  be  seen  oqb  the  Lord's  Day 
thronging  to  their  respective  churches  and  chapels,  dressed  in 
good  clothes,  and  many  of  them  riding  on  horseback.  They 
send  their  children  to  schocd,  and  pay  for  their  schooling. 
They  subscribe  for  the  erection  of  churches  and  chapels;  and 
in  the  Baptist  conmiunities  they  not  only  provide  the  whole 
egrpeaaae  oi  the  religious  establishment,  but  by  the  amount  of 
their  contributions  afiS>rd  to  their  ministeis  a  very  leq^ectable 
support.  Marriage  is  general  among  the  people;  their  morals 
are,  I  imderstand,  much  improved;  and  their  sobriety  is  re- 
markable. 

For  these  very  gratifjring  circumstances  we  are  indebted  to  the 
ministers  of  religion  in  the  island  of  all  denominations — Church 
of  England,  Church  of  Scotland,  Moravians,  We^yans,  Bap- 
tists. Bishop,  clergy,  and  missionaries  all  exert  themselves,  and 
vie  with  each  other  in  amicable  rivalry  to  do  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  The  number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  schools 
built  and  being  built  in  every  part  of  the  island  affords  a  most 
pleasing  and  encouraging  sight.  In  this  respect  the  prospects 
of  the  island  are  very  cheering ;  and  the  liberal  support  afforded 
to  useful  institutions,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  religions 
teachers  without  bigoted  exclusions,  are  creditable  to  the  island 
Legislature,  and  every  part  of  the  community. 

My  attention  has  necessarily  been  directed,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  my  duty,  if  not  the  most  important  of  all,  to 
the  administration  of  justice  by  the  magistrates. 
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The  Bi^ptbl  part^  prodnms  that  the  peasuitiy  aze  opprened 
and  cnnhed  by  enid  landloids  and  bj  imqaitons  laws  paaxd  in 
the  fint  part  of  the  present  Session.  I  certainly  did  not  peiceiTe 
any  general  STmptoms  of  such  oppression  daring  my  toor.  I 
found  the  peasantry  remarkably  comfortable,  with  money  in 
plenty^  and  independent  and  their  own  masters  in  a  greater 
degree,  I  beheve,  than  any  peasantry  in  the  world.  The  pn« 
sons  were  almost  empty.  The  only  vexation  that  the  pesaantiy 
seemed  to  me  to  be  subjected  to^  was  from  the  erroneous  system 
of  taking  rent  adopted  by  the  majority  of  landlords  or  their 
manageiB,  which  has  been  already  described;  and  from  that 
vexation  the  people  could  relieve  themselves,  either  by  working 
steadily  for  the  estate,  or  by  seeking  a  more  comfortable  tenure 
elsewhere,  which  there  could  be  no  diflSenl^  in  finding  in  a 
country  abounding  with  spene  land  of  the  most  fertile  descrip* 
tion;  I  do  not  mean  to  advocate  in  the  sliglitest  degree  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  very  erroneous  eicerdse  of  the  rights  o£  land- 
lords in  the  mode  so  frequently  adopted  of  regulating  rent  with 
a  view  to  obtain  labor.  I  heartily  wish  and  constantly  hope  that 
it  may  cease.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  merit  the  oppro- 
brious designation  of  oppression;  whatever^  however^  it  may 
be  termed,  it  is  the  only  manifest  annoyance  to  which  the 
peasantry  are  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  laws  passed  during  this  Session,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  them  are  iniquitoua.  The  petty  debt  act  has 
come  into  frequent  (^ration  as  the  readiest  method  of  recovenng 
rent  or  wages.  It  applies  equally  to  both  sides^  and  I  do  not 
perceive  that  it  is  an  unjust  act,  unless  rent  and  wages  ought 
to  be  left  unpaid.  The  establishment  of  a  Police  is  not  likely 
to  be  popular  with  the  lower  classes  imtil  they  experience 
benefit  from  it,  because  it  must  in  some  respects  operate  as  a 
restraint.  I  received,  however,  only  two  complaints  against  the 
Police  during  my  tour,  which  were  connected  with  the  exami- 
nation of  goods  under  the  suspicion  of  their  being  stolen  or 
illicitly  conveyed.  A  Police  improperly  directed  may  be  a 
nuisance.    I  therefore  issued  injunctions  to  prevent  vexatious 
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intermeddling  with  the  people  when  the  law  passed,  and  have 
renewed  them  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  that  I  received; 
but  the  paucity  of  compliunts  is  rather  a  gratifying  proof  that 
the  Police  are  not  offensive.  There  are  other  laws,  which  by 
the  party  that  will  not  allow  Jamaica  to  settle  into  a  state  of 
peace,  are  reprobated  as  iniquitous,  but  I  have  not  heard  a 
single  instance  of  their  being  the  cause  of  injury  or  axtEknng  to 
any  one. 

Of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  and  the  magistrates  generally 
I  see  much  reason  to  entertain  a  good  opinion.  I  see  none  to 
suppose  that  they  are  bent  on  injustice.  There  are  instances  of 
irregular  proceedings  and  wrong  judgments  firom  ignorance  of 
law,  such  as  may  occur,  probably,  in  all  countries  where  there 
are  Courts  of  unpaid  magistrates;  and  there  are  complaints 
of  undue  bias  in  their  decisions  against  both  ordinary  and 
stipendiary  magistrates;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
wilful  injustice.  I  certainly  should  not  pass  over  any  instance 
in  which  I  might  be  satisfied  of  its  existence,  without  such 
punishment  as  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  inflict.  I  hope,  by 
obtaining  legal  opinions  on  every  disputed  question,  and  so 
laying  down  rules  for  future  decisions,  to  prevent  gradually  the 
errors  to  which  the  petty  Courts  are  liable.  I  feel,  however, 
much  the  want  of  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  shall  endeavour  to 
institute  them  out  of  existing  materials,  if  they  be  not  provided 
by  new  enactments  of  the  Legislature. 

I  regard  my  administration  as  an  experiment  which  will 
show  whether  justice  can  be  faithfully  administered,  and  the 
emancipated  population  be  duly  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  freedom  and  rights  on  a  system  of  conciliation  and 
confidence  towards  the  local  Legislature,  the  island  magistracy, 
and  all  classes  of  the  community.  My  opinion  at  present  is, 
that  this  system  and  those  results  are  not  incompatible.  If  I 
find  myself  deceived  in  this  expectation,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in 
apprising  your  Lordship  of  my  disappointment. 

The  chief  obstruction  to  the  general  harmony  and  happiness 
of  the  island  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
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a  small  party  to  blacken  nearly  the  whole  of  the  European  com- 
munity. That  party  is  composed  of  Baptist  missionaries  and  a 
few  other  individuals,  and  has  two  newspapers  in  its  interest. 
It  attacks  the  island  institutions,  as  well  as  individuals,  with 
virulence,  and  is  not  deficient  in  either  talent  or  energy.  Pro- 
fessing  to  be  the  only  friends  of  the  negroes,  its  members  have 
much  power  over  the  minds  of  that  class.  They  have  also  the 
ear  of  the  society  in  England  calling  itself  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  communicate  with  the  press  connected  with  that 
society.  They,  therefore,  form  a  party  of  great  influence, 
either  to  afiect  measures  or  to  injure  reputations. 

I  have  incurred  the  resentment  of  this  party,  owing  to  the 
publication,  among  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  of  my 
letter  of  the  16th  of  October  last-— offence  having  been  taken  at  a 
portion  of  the  information  and  remarks  submitted  therein — 
although  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  in  that  despatch  beyond 
what  every  reflecting  man  would  admit  it  was  my  duty  to  state 
in  seeking  to  afford  information  on  the  state  of  the  island.  I  • 
represented  in  my  letter  of  the  30th  of  September  last  the  diffi- 
culty that  there  would  be  in  conciliating  all  classes,  and  how 
conciliation  towards  any  party  might  lead  to  distrust  and  irri- 
tation in  another.  My  apprehensions  have  been  realised.  The 
harmony  subsisting  between  the  several  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  generally  throughout  the  island,  has  been  received 
with  distrust  and  disappointment  by  the  party  above  described. 
A  suppressed  disposition  to  attack  me  on  this  account  had  been 
evinced  before  the  arrival  of  the  last  packet;  and  now  that  my 
despatch  of  the  16th  of  October  has  aflbrded  assumed  ground  for 
resentment,  I  must  expect  that  my  measures,  past,  present,  and 
future,  will  be  reprobated.  Threats  have  already  been  uttered. 
One  reverend  gentleman  has  taken  the  field,  one  of  their  two 
papers  is  up  in  arms,  and  the  other  may  be  expected  to  follow 
the  example. 

The  publication  of  my  letter  alluded  to  of  the  16th  of  October 
has  counteracted  the  plan,  which  I  had  carefully  adhered  to, 
of  avoiding  the  unnecessary  expression  of  sentiments  at  which 
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offisanoe  could  be  taken  by  any  pflorty.  Tins  had  so  fior  ioo- 
eeeded  that  neither  mj  measoies  nor  my  c^nnkms  had  been 
attacked  by  any  psrty ;  although  the  ose  in  qnestioii  evi- 
dently disliked  the  general  ooidiality  eetaUiahed  in  the  Eoro- 
pean  community.  Their  peaceable  condnet  towards  the 
Gbremor  penonally  might  have  lasted  nntil  genend  amdio- 
laticm  had  extinguished  party  spirit:  bat  peace  has  been 
abrapdy  t^minated  by  their  resentment  at  the  letter  above 
mentioned,  and  the  attscks  since  made  are  probaUy  the  com- 
mencement  of  an  interminable  series.  I  shall,  neverthdiesB^ 
continue  to  communicate  to  yoor  Lordship  my  sentiments  on 
all  subjects  of  pubUc  interest  withoat  resenre,  holding  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  do  so.  It  will  rest  with  yon  to  deteimine  iriiether 
the  publication  of  those  sentiments  on  every  occasion  be  expe- 
dient for  the  public  service  or  otherwise. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  declared  enmity  of  one  of  the 
parties  in  this  island  from  its  probaUe  efibet  on  me  personally. 
I  have  been  long  enough  in  public  life  to  know  that  a  public 
man  must  expect  abuse,  and  that  his  only  sure  stand-by  is  the 
approbation  of  his  own  conscience.  I  am  not,  therefore,  ccnn* 
plaining  of  what  I  know  to  be  inevitable  and  irremediable; 
but  I  think  it  right  that  your  Lordship  should  be  aware  of  the 
position  in  which  the  Gbvemor  now  stands,  his  attempt  to 
conciliate  all  parties  having  failed  with  respect  to  one;  and  that 
party,  though  small  in  the  European  community,  possessing 
immense  influence  over  masses  of  the  n^;ro  population,  and  an 
intimate  connexion  with  a  large  party  at  home. 

They  are  fiilly  sensible  of  their  influence  over  the  negro 
population  of  their  o?ni  persuasion,  and,  judging  firom  their 
past  proceedings,  I  cannot  rely  on  their  wisdom  and  moderation 
in  the  use  that  they  may  make  of  it  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  ends.  What  their  ends  are  I  cannot  comprehend;  for 
if  they  were  really  the  welfare  of  the  island  and  the  happiness 
of  the  peasantry,  I  cannot  imagine  how  these  gentlemen  could 
expect  to  accomplish  those  objects  by  encouraging  hatred  in 
the  negro  population  against  the  European  community,  and  by 
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irritatmg  the  latter  with  incessant  abuse.  The  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries were,  I  understand,  in  past  times  subject  to  much 
obloquy  and  persecution,  and  still  receive  an  equal  measure  of 
abuse  in  return  for  what  they  give;  but  at  present  I  regard 
them  as  the  aggressors,  for  all  other  parts  of  the  community 
seem  to  me  to  desire  peace  and  harmony. 

I  speak  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  as  a  body,  because  they 
appear  to  act  as  a  body,  and  because  there  is  no  symptom 
among  them  of  dissent  from  their  public  proceedings.  There 
may  be  individuals  among  them  who  do  not  concur  with  the 
majority,  but  if  there  are,  they  show  no  sign  of  disapproba* 
tion.  As  ministers  of  religion  and  instructors  of  youth,  they,  in 
common  with  mimsteni  of  other  churches  and  sects,  have  ren- 
daed  and  are  rendering  inestimable  service  to  the  CSolony;  but 
as  the  political  body  into  which  they  have  constitated  theia- 
selves^  they  are,  I  fear,  interested,  designing,  and  turbulent,  as 
well  as  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  from  the  influence  which 
they  have  acquired.  I  consider  it  to  be  very  unfortunate  that 
this  powerful  party  has  become  irritated  against  the  Gbvemor 
personally,  because  this  feeling  may  do  incalculable  injury  to 
the  public  service;  bat  nothing  on  their  part  diall  induce  me  to 
swerve  from  my  duty,  which  includes  justice,  liberality,  and 
conciliation  towards  them  as  well  as  towards  every  other  party 
in  the  oolcmy.  My  opinions  r^arding  them  have  been  forced 
on  my  mind  by  theb  proceedings;  and  these  opinions  it  is  my 
duty  to  sulHnit  I  diall  heartily  rejoice  if  I  see  reason  to 
change  them;  and  my  most  anxious  apprehensions  r^arding 
the  fate  o£  Jamaica  would  thereby  be  removed;  but  no  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  the  island  could  be  faithfiil  that  ex- 
cluded from  view  the  influence  possessed  by  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  exercised. 
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THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOBABLE  LOBD  JOHN  BUSSELL* 

NoYcmber  14, 1839. 

Mt  Lobd, —  ....  I  have  been  endeaTouring,  ever 
since  I  assumed  the  charge  of  this  govemmenf,  to  inculcate 
temper,  forbearance,  charity,  and  harmony  among  her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  this  island,  and  I  see  much  reason  to  hope  that  the 
good  sense  of  all  parties  will  ultimately  secure  these  dedrable 
results. 

The  real  difficulty,  with  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
prietors, appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  means  possessed  by 
the  laborer  of  comfortable  subsistence,  independent  of  labor  for 
wages.  He  may  have  recourse  to  the  latter  for  the  sake  of 
money,  or  handsome  clothing,  or  luxuries,  but  he  is  hardly 
ever  reduced  to  it  from  absolute  necessity.  The  usual  order  of 
things  prevailing  in  other  countries  is  thereby  reversed  in  this; 
and  it  is  here  no  favor  to  give  employment,  but  an  assumed 
and  almost  acknowledged  favor  to  give  labor.  There  is  a  sense 
of  obligation  in  being  served,  but  none  in  being  employed.  I 
see  no  remedy  for  this  difficulty  but  what  time  may  produce. 
Immigration,  from  various  causes,  is  not  probable  on  a  sufficient 
scale;  and  people  will  not  labor  without  an  adequate  sense  of 
self-interest.  Those  who  do  not  feel  the  necessity  or  advantage 
of  working  from  that  motive,  cannot  be  expected  to  exert  them- 
selves from  benevolence  to  others,  or  notions  of  duty  to  the 
community.  Nevertheless,  from  all  that  I  he^,  I  believe 
that,  in  respect  to  labor,  considerable  improvement  is  gradually 
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making  way.  The  tone  of  the  landed  gentry  is  not  universally 
so  despondent  as  it  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been.  The  re- 
spective parties  are  making  arrangements  together,  with  more 
or  less  mutual  satis&ction  in  different  parts.  A  return  of  staple 
exports,  from  the  10th  of  October,  1837,  to  the  10th  of  October, 
1839,  herewith  enclosed,  shows  a  large  decrease  in  the  exports  of 
the  last  year  of  that  period  compared  with  the  one  preceding, 
and  it  is  apprehended  that  there  will  be  a  further  falling  off  in 
those  of  the  next  season,  owing  to  the  want  of  labor  in  1838; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  the  return  of  1841 
will  be  more  fitvorable. 


TO  THU  BIGHT  HONOBABLE  LOBD  JOHN  BUSSELL. 

December  30, 1839. 

Mt  Lobd, — I  see  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
maimer  in  which  afiairs  generally  are  at  present  proceeding  in 
this  island.  A  good  understanding  between  employers  and 
laborers  appears  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  there  are  fewer 
complaints  than  there  were  on  the  part  of  landholders  of  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  to  work.  It  seems  to 
be  now  generally  admitted  that  there  is  a  manifest  improve- 
ment in  this  respect,  comparing  the  period  of  this  year  since 
August  or  September  with  the  same  period  of  the  last. 

Disputes  and  litigation  still  continue  in  some  degree,  but  the 
instances,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion, do  not  appear  to  be  numerous^  and  have  much  decreased. 
Those  that  have  come  under  my  notice  have  been  for  alleged 
breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  laborer,  and  consequent 
withholding  of  wages  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  or  few 
demands  of  rent  for  houses  and  grounds.  As  the  laborers 
seldom  enter  into  engagements  for  labor  beyond  a  week,  the 
landowners,  in  many  instances,  refuse  to  let  house  or  land  for  a 
longer  period.  Rent,  therefore,  may  be  legally  exacted  with  a 
very  short  notice,  on  any  terms  that  the  landlord  may  choose 
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to  impose;  and  it  is  ofiieii  nuide  tobeervieiit  to  laboir,  being 
lenened  or  entirely  remitted^  in  addition  to  payment  of  wages, 
if  labor  is  afforded,  and  doubled  <x  trebled  if  labor  is  witkhehL 
It  is  in  some  places  a  practice  to  take  rent  from  ewerj  indi- 
vidnal  subsisting  himself  by  cultiTation  <m  a  property,  if  he 
do  not  work  for  the  estate,  without  r^;aid  to  the  munber  that 
may  occupy  one  house  or  till  the  same  gromidf  the  rent  not 
being  levied  on  the  actual  value  of  the  house,  or  on  any  specific 
quantity  of  ground — this  being  in  most  cases  without  precise 
limitB  or  measurement — but  on  the  pavil^ge  of  residence  and 
the  advantage  of  deriving  subsistence  finm  the  knd  of  (he 
estate.  In  such  cases,  the  demand  is  modified  or  relinquished 
if  the  tenants  work  on  the  property,  but  exacted  in  fiill  if  they 
do  not.  This  mode  of  levying  rent  is  deemed  lawless  oppression 
by  the  exclusive  advocates  of  the  emancipated  class^  while  by 
those  who  have  recourse  to  it,  it  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  self- 
defence  against  the  power  of  the  laborers  to  nin  the  estate  by 
striking  work  at  any  critical  period — a  power  which  they  gene- 
rally possess,  firom  their  reluctance  to  enter  into  engagements 
for  work,  and  which  they  are  said  to  exercise  without  hesitation 
when  it  suits  their  convenience  or  pleasure  to  do  so.  The  most 
revolting  feature  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  destruction 
of  provisions  planted  by  the  tenants  is,  along  with  their  ex- 
pulsion, sometimes,  but  I  h<^  rarely,  the  consequence  of  dis- 
putes with  the  manager  of  the  property.  I  have  heard  of 
instances  of  this  kind,  but  none  have  come  officially  before  me; 
nor  have  any,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  before  any  Court.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  even 
this  extremity,  barbarous  as  it  seems,  may  be  both  l^al  and 
justifiable;  but  I  trust  that  the  occurrence  of  the  practice  is 
confined  to  the  few  instances  in  which  I  have  heard  of  it  I 
have  adverted  to  this  question  of  rent  in  a  fermer  despatch, 
but  have  recurred  to  it  again,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
one  that  remains  more  unsettled  than  any  other  part  of  the 
relations  between  the  agricultural  laborer  and  his  employer, 
and  the  only  one  likely  to  continue  a  subject  for  agitation.     It 
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is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  that  the  owners  or  managers  of 
all  properties  act  on  the  system  described.  I  have  heard  several 
dilate  with  pleasure  on  the  advantage  which  they  have  derived 
from  making  rent  and  wages  totally  unconnected;  by  taking 
their  rent  separately^  regularly,  and  without  diminution;  and 
by  paying  wages  without  any  deduction  on  account  of  rent. 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  say  the  tenants  prefer,  for 
their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  from  good  feeling  towards  their 
landlords,  to  work  for  the  estates  on  which  they  are  located, 
and  do  so  cheerfully,  so  that  there  are  no  disputes.  I  should 
hope  that  most  commonly  the  separation  of  the  questions  of 
rent  and  wages  has  already  taken  place,  and  that  it  will  become 
the  practice  universally.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  on  these 
subjects  when  labor  is  as  essential  to  the  peasant  as  it  is  to  ihe 
landlord,  ftnd  when  the  rent  of  house  and  land  is,  in  itself  of 
sufficient  value  to  recompense  the  landlord  for  the  letting  of 
his  property,  without  reference  to  other  conaderations.  Until 
then,  I  can  only  hope  that  good  sense  will  mutually  prevail, 
and  the  two  parties  concur  in  what  is  beneficial  for  both ;  for  I 
apprehend  that  any  attempt  to  inteifiere  by  legislation  would 
be  both  futile  and  injurious. 

With  reference  to  the  relations  of  Jamaica  with  the  mother 
country,  a  good  spirit  seems  to  me  to  prevail  throughout  the 
island;  and  this  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Legislature  during  the  present  Session.  I  am  awaiting 
the  leoeiptof  copies  of  the  numerous  aots  that  have  been  passed, 
in  order  to  lay  them  before  your  Lordship,  with  such  remarks 
as  the  contents  of  each  may  suggest 
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SnPENDIARY  MAGISTBATBS. 

[At  page  327  reference  is  made  to  the  drcumstanoes  under  whioh  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrates  were  appointed.  They  were  sent  out  with  the 
object  of  counteracting  the  supposed  one-sidedness  and  injustice  of  the 
local  magistracy,  which  was  composed  principally  of  the  proprietors  and 
their  agents;  but  Sir  CJharles  Metcalfe,  seeing  that  mucli  ill-will  was  per- 
petuated by  the  existence  of  the  stipendiary  body,  was  anxious  gradually  to 
abolish  it,  by  abstaining  fhmi  filliBg  ^  ▼«»«»»  as  they  arose.] 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

December  21, 1839. 

My  Lord, — I  report  with  regret  the  death  of  Captain 
Reynolds,  one  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  a  respectable 
ofScer. 

I  should  have  suggested,  for  your  Lordship's  consideration, 
that  the  opportunity  unfortunately  afforded  by  this  casualty 
might  be  taken  to  commence  a  gradual  and  experimental  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  letter.  My 
only  inducement  for  not  submitting  that  recommendation  on  the 
present  occasion  is,  that  there  are  two  gentlemen  acting  as  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  in  the  places  of  absentees,  on  whose  return 
they  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  if  they  were  not 
provided  for  by  nomination  in  succession  to  vacancies,  by  death, 
resignation^  or  removal.    They  were  appointed  to  officiate  by 
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my  predecessor,  and  are^  I  understand,  deserving  men.  It  rests 
with  your  Lordship  to  determine  whether  their  claims  to  succeed 
shall  be  allowed,  or  a  reduction  be  actually  commenced  on  the 
present  occasion.  If  you  approve  the  gradual  reduction  that  I 
contemplate,  I  shall  avoid  the  occurrence  of  any  future  claims 
of  this  description  by  abstaining  from  the  nomination  of  any 
additional  magistrates  to  act  for  absentees, — a  course  that  I  have 
no  doubt  can  be  adopted  without  disadvantage,  while  it  will 
tend  to  advance  the  gradual  reduction  which  I  conceive  to  be 
desirable. 

Tour  Lordship  will  probably  expect  from  me  a  statement  of 
my  opinions  on  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  special  magis- 
tracy in  August,  1840,  or  its  continuance  beyond  that  period. 
I  therefore  embrace  this  opportunity  to  submit  my  sentiments 
on  that  subject. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  this  question  without  bringing  to 
mind  the  hardship  and  suffering  that  would  attend  the  turning 
adrid  of  a  number  of  meritorious  gentlemen,  whose  sole  de- 
pendence is  on  the  subsistence  afforded  by  the  offices  which 
they  hold.  I  am  sensible,  however,  that  the  question  must  bo 
decided  on  public  grounds,  and  that  private  considerations 
must  be  excluded. 

In  some  respects  the  abolition  of  the  existing  stipendiary 
magistracy  is  very  desirable.  It  would  remove  the  only  cause 
of  offence  in  the  present  order  of  things.  The  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates have  had  such  a  part  to  perform  in  this  island,  that  the 
landholders,  componng  the  principal  portion  of  the  influential' 
community  of  the  country,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  reconciled 
for  a  long  time  to  come  to  an  arrangement  which  they  regard 
as  a  grievance  and  great  affiront  fo  themselves.  No  measure 
could  be  more  gratifying  to  them  than  the  abolition  of  the  sti- 
pendiary magistracy.  Many  admit  that,  in  the  altered  state  of 
society,  some  stipendiary  magistrates  are  necessary,  and  that 
the  business  of  the  country  cannot  be  sufficiently  carried  on  by 
unpaid  magistrates  alone.  The  Legislature  would  probably  be 
willing  to  provide  for  the  requiate  number  of  fixed  magistrates, 
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and  might  not  object  to  the  employment  of  a  £9W  of  the  pre- 
sent stipendiaries;  but  the  existing  institotioiii  and  the  majority 
of  its  members  are  objects  of  rooted  disUke,  and  its  abolition 
would  cause  great  joy  and  satis&ction  to  the  landholders  gene- 
rally. 

I  do  not  ascribe  these  feelings  to  any  expectation  that  the 
remoyal  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  would  restore  a  coercive 
power  over  the  laboring  population — ^forldo  not  imagine  that 
any  such  idea  exists — but  to  the  belief  that  the  presence  of  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  on  the  present  system,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  their  functions  have  been  exercised,  do  and  will  prevent 
the  influence  which  the  landlords  in  other  free  countries  na- 
turally possess  over  the  agricultural  laborers  in  their  vicinity, 
and  over  tenants  on  their  estates. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence in  carrying  the  establishment  of  fineedom  into  effect  if 
stipendiary  magistrates  on  the  present  footing  had  not  been 
located  in  the  several  parishes,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
certain  that  their  introduction  has,  in  a  great  degree,  tended  to 
preclude  the  formation  of  the  mutual  agreement  and  attachment 
which  exist  elsewhere  between  landlords  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tenants  and  laborers  on  the  other,  and  are  essential  for  the  con- 
tentment and  prosperity  of  an  agricultural  community.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  advantages  produced  by  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  in  other  respects,  they  have,  I  fear,  caused  or  pro- 
moted the  great  evil  of  discord  between  the  landholders  and 
the  laboring  population.  I  should,  (hcEefine,  r^rd  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  stipendiary  magistracy  as  moat  denrable,  if  I  were 
satisfied  that  it  would  now  tend  to  eiteblisli  those  relaticms 
which,  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  ou^t  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  higher  and  the  lower  orders. 

It  may  naturally  be  doubted  whether  the  abolition  of  the 
stipendiary  magistracy  could  be  carried  into  efiect  without  pro- 
ducing injustice  towards  the  laboring  population,  by  placing 
them  imder  a  magistracy  composed  almost  exdusifdy  of  land- 
lords and  their  agents.    I  cannot  presume  to  determine  so  im- 
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portant  a  queslioo,  but  I  diould  entertain  a  confident  hope  that 
the  measure  might  be  adopted  without  that  lamentable  result. 
The  local  magistcates  are  remoyable  by  the  Governor  at  plea- 
sure;  and  I  should  expect  that,  by  a  watchful  attention  to  their 
conduct)  by  working  on  their  good  feelings,  by  settling  all 
doubtful  poinis  either  by  law  or  by  l^al  opinionsi  and  by  in- 
sisting on  the  administration  of  justice  accordingly^  as  well  4ia 
by  the  formation  of  such  institutions  as  the  Legislature  of  the 
idand  might  be  disposed  to  maintain  for  the  purpose,  ike  equi- 
table administration  of  justice  might  be  secured  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  without  the  continued  imposition  on  the  colony  of  a 
class  of  magistratee  who  are  naturally  odious  to  those  whose  in- 
fluence they  in  great  measure  subvert. 

I  have  no  apprehension  that  the  laboring  population  would 
tamely  submit  to  injustice,  even  if  I  saw  reason  to  anticipate, 
which  I  do  not,  that  injustioe  would  be  systemalically  at- 
tempted. I  do  not  suppose  that  there  exists  in  any  part  dT  the 
world  a  laboring  population  less  likdy  to  submit  to  oj^ression 
^vithout  making  every  practicable  exertion  to  resist  it.  They 
are  fully  s^sible  of  the  rights  of  freedom;  and  having  stepped 
into  them  suddenly,  they  are  more  tenacious  of  them,  in  every 
tittle,  than  those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  possession  of  those 
rights  from  infancy  to  manhood.  At  the  same  time,  having 
been  taught,  by  circumstances  and  the  instruction  of  others,  to 
regard  their  former  masters  as  their  enemies,  they  are  devoid  of 
that  habitual  deference  and  respect  for  their  landlords  and  supe- 
riors which  the  tvobA  population  of  other  countries  generally 
imbibe.  I  have  aol  flie  dightest  apprehension  that  they  would 
submit  to  injustioe  without  struggling  for  redress.  I  should 
rather  fear  that  they  would  be  hasty  in  conceiving  and  resent- 
ing it,  even  where  the  i^ymptoms  mi^t  be  questionable.  These 
opinions  may  be  erroneous,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  correct  them 
when  I  find  that  they  are  oo.  I  submit  them  now  without 
sufficient  experience  to  give  weight  to  them^  because  the  occa- 
sion requires  that  I  ahoold  state  what  my  opinions  are  on  this 
in^riaal  point 
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As  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  essential  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  conduct  to  be  expected  from  the  local  magis- 
tracy, I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  this  colony  without  the  aid  of  the  present  body  of  sti- 
pendiary magistrates,  and  am  of  opinion  that  they  might  be 
discontinued  without  any  ill  effect  on  those  points;  but  there 
is  one  consideration  which  deters  me  from  recommending  their 
sudden  or  complete  removal.  The  emancipated  population 
have  been  taught  to  regard  their  former  masters  as  their  op- 
pressorSj  and  the  stipendiary  magistrates  as  their  peculiar  pro- 
tectors— as  a  body  especially  appointed  for  the  security  of  their 
freedom  and  rights.  If  the  charge  against  the  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates of  partiality  towards  the  laboring  population  be  in  any 
degree  true,  that  circumstance  must  tend  to  increase  the  exclu- 
sive confidence  of  the  people  towards  them.  I  cannot  tell 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  a  sudden  removal  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates.  Its  operation  on  the  imagination  of  the  people 
might  produce  serious  and  deplorable  consequences,  even  if  no 
pains  were  taken  to  aggravate  their  despair. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  recommend  a  proceeding, 
which  otherwise,  on  some  public  grounds  of  importance,  I 
should  regard  as  very  desirable.  But  I  am  induced^  by  the 
various  considerations  that  I  have  stated,  to  believe  that  a  gra- 
dual reduction  is  advisable. 

The  gradual  reduction  which  I  have  recommended  may  seem 
to  your  Lordship  to  be  too  slow  in  its  operation,  if  you  should 
approve  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  stipendiary  magistrates 
on  any  plan;  and  it  certainly  would  be  too  slow  for  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who  desire  the  removal  of  the  whole  body.  I 
nevertheless  am  unable  to  suggest  any  other  scheme  of  reduc- 
tion that  appears  so  likely  on  the  whole  to  accomplish  the 
various  objects  that  must  be  kept  in  view.  The  method  that 
I  propose  is,  that  every  opportunity  be  taken  of  death,  resigna- 
tion, removal,  or  promotion,  to  reduce  the  number,  and  that 
the  operation  be  facilitated  by  taking  advantage  of  every  occa- 
sion on  which  a  magistrate  can  be  transferred  to  any  other  office 
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without  injury  to  his  interests.  By  this  method  the  people  will 
become  gradually  accustomed  to  the  want  of  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, and  if  any  evil  should  thence  arise,  it  will  become 
apparent  before  the  mischief  be  either  great  or  irremediable. 
In  the  mean  time  the  stipendiary  magistrates  may  be  instructed 
to  pursue  a  course  which  will  render  them  less  obno3dous  to  the 
landed  gentry,  by  seeking  exclusively  to  do  justice,  without 
reference  to  the  situation  or  color  of  the  parties,  and  by  ceasing 
to  regard  themselves  as  the  protectors  of  a  particular  class — a 
feeling  which  can  hardly  fail  to  impair  their  judicial  impar- 
tiality. In  this  manner,  and  by  settiing  doubtful  points,  and 
leaving  less  to  the  discretion  of  magistrates  than  is  at  present  in 
that  predicament,  owing  to  the  numerous  questions  that  arise 
under  a  new  order  of  things^  I  should  hope  that  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  might  take  place  with 
good  effect  and  without  any  mischief,  and  that  by  degrees  the 
irritation  which  their  appointment  or  their  conduct  has  caused 
will  cease,  so  as  eventually  to  lead  to  their  admission,  by  consent 
of  tiie  local  Legislature,  into  the  institutions  paid  by  the  island, 
as  a  useful  and  efficient  body — an  admission  which  is  at  present 
totally  impossible. 

If  your  Lordship,  admitting  the  expediency  of  some  reduc- 
tion without  a  total  abolition,  should  insist  on  an  immediate 
reduction  to  the  lowest  number  that  might  be  deemed  necessary^ 
it  would  be  my  duty  to  state  that  the  number  might  be  reduced 
to  one  for  each  parish,  or  about  one-half  of  the  present  esta- 
blishment; not,  however,  without  some  apprehension  on  my 
part  that  so  great  a  reduction,  suddenly  executed,  might  alarm 
the  emancipated  population,  not  merely  through  their  own  fears 
for  the  loss  of  so  many  supposed  protectors,  but  also  through 
the  sentiments  which  they  would  hear  from  their  advisers. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  a  reduction  would  be  more  gratifying 
to  the  landholders  than  the  gradual  one  before  suggested,  as  it 
would  in  a  greater  degree  advance  the  object  of  their  earnest 
desire.  If  your  Lordship  should  require  so  great  a  reduction  at 
once,  I  would  recommend  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect 
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on  some  general  pnncipley  siibh  as  the  sstentiaii  of  the  aeniocs 
and  the  diachaige  of  the  junioza;  that  irould  pvaGlade  the  idea 
of  partiality,  from  which  it  would  be  acaxoely  poaaible  to  eac^^e 
in  anj  aelection  aooarding  to  eatimated  zneot,  the  atandazd  of 
merit  being  ao  di£brent  in  difierent  branches  of  the  ecmunnnitj, 
that  the  abaenoe  of  partiality  would  not  be  miififlient  to  present 
iti  being  inferred. 

There  is  at  present  before  the  House  of  Aaaemblj  a  bill  for 
the  impzoTement  of  our  judicial  establJahmenlSy  which  indodes 
a  provision  for  the  appointment  of  chaiimen  of  the  Courts  of 
Quarter  Sesdona,  to  be  nominated  ficon  gentlemen  of  l^al 
education  and  practioe,  either  barristera  esoInsiTel  j,  or  including 
solicitors,  aa  may  be  determined.  If  this  bill  be  carried,  aeveral 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  will  have  given  their  sup- 
port to  it  chiefly  for  the  purpoae  of  eflfeoting  the  removal  of 
the  stipendiary  magistrates.  J£  the  Courts,  under  legal  ohair- 
men,  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  emancipated  populatian,  the 
only  objection  on  public  grounds  that  I  see  to  the  removal  of  the 
magistrates  paid  by  the  mother  country  will  be  obviated.  It 
would  then  become  my  duty  to  submit  an  opinion  to  that  e£fect 
for  your  Lordship's  consideration. 

I  have  now  stated,  I  fear  in  too  hurried  a  manner,  owing  to 
the  expected  despatch  of  the  packet,  all  the  essential  points 
that  occur  to  me  on  this  important  subject;  my  own  inclination 
being  at  present  towards  the  gradual  reduction  that  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe. 
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THE  QOVEENOR'S  SALARY. 

[rrom  a  despatch,  dated  Januaiy  12^  1840^  reviewing  certain  acts  of  the 

local  L^;islatnre.] 

[ExTBACT.] — ^No.  44,  ^'  An  Act  to  provide  an  adequate 
Salary  to  support  the  honor  and  dignity  a£  her  Majesty's  Re- 
presentative in  this  Island,"  fixes  and  increases  the  Govemor's 
salary,  and  abolishes  &es  which  he  received  as  chancellor,  and 
ordinary  and  other  allowances  formerly  assigned  in  lieu  of 
servants,  of  Pen,  and  of  Mountain,  the  two  latter  terms  having 
reference  to  country  seats  at  one  time  supplied  to  the  Gbvemor 
at  the  expense  of  the  island,  for  which  amount  sums  of  money 
were  subsequently  substituted.  The  allowance  for  servants  was 
a  substitute  for  the  slaves  formetiy  attached  to  ihe  King's 
house.  Besides  these  fees  and  allowances,  the  Gkyvemor  had 
an  annual  salary,  from  wnat  is  termed  the  Council  Fund,  of 
1500/.  sterling.  In  bygone  days  and  during  war  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Governor  are  said  to  have  been  very  large;  but 
latterly,  the  salary,  fees,  and  allowances  above  noticed,  together 
with  a  share  of  escheats,  constituted  the  total  of  his  remunera- 
tion,  unless  it  was  augmented  by  an  additional  grant  from  the 
island  Legislature.  The  aggregate,  independently  of  such  a 
grant,  was  on  an  average  rather  imder  5000/.  sterling  per 
annum.  It  was  customary,  as  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
Assembly  after  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor,  to  vote  an  addi*> 
tional  salary  of  1500iL  sterling  per  annum.  The  aggregate  of 
the  Governor's  stipend  with  this  increase  was  on  an  average, 
according  to  the  aocopnts  laid  before  the  House  of  Assembly 
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on  the  present  occadon,  6480/.  sterling  per  annum.  The  addi- 
tional allowance  of  1500/.  above  mentioned  was  voted  for  the 
last  time  to  the  Marquis  of  Sligo;  but  when,  during  his  Lord- 
ship's administration,  the  feelings  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
had  become  embittered,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  no  addi- 
tional salary  should  be  granted  to  any  future  Grovemor.  This 
resolution  was  in  force  on  the  accession  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith; 
and  whether  it  was  from  consistency,  or  because  he  was  only 
at  firat  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  because,  as  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  he  had  already  an  addition  to  his  civil  allowances  larger 
than  that  which  it  was  customary  to  vote,  no  further  salary  was 
gi*anted.  He  was  subsequently,  I  believe,  instructed  to  apply 
for  the  usual  additional  salary,  and  did  so.  It  was  then  refused; 
partly,  it  is  now  said,  because  it  was  demanded  as  a  right^  and 
partly  because  he  had  a  larger  remuneration,  owing  to  his 
military  allowances,  than  any  civil  Governor  would  have,  even 
with  the  usual  addition.  On  my  succeeding  to  the  government, 
it  was  my  determination  not  to  make  any  attempt  whatever, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  obtain  the  usual  additional 
salary.  This  was  not  only  in  my  opinion  the  course  most 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  office  which  I  hold,  but  was  the 
more  requisite,  as  one  of  my  first  duties  being  to  conciliate  the 
House  of  Assembly  by  all  proper  means,  it  was  essential  to 
avoid  anything  that  could  possibly  attach  unworthy  motives 
to  the  conduct  that  I  had  to  pursue.  The  proceedings  of  the 
House,  therefore,  in  every  part  of  the  measure  now  enacted^ 
have  been  perfectly  spontaneous.  One  of  the  members  in  the 
first  instance,  and  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
announced  his  intention  of  making  a  motion  for  an  additional 
salary  to  the  Governor,  but  subsequently  gave  way  to  another 
member,  who  took  up  the  question  with  a  more  enlarged  view 
of  it,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  fixing  an  adequate  salary  for 
the  Governor  in  one  sum,  and  of  abolishing  the  fees  and  other 
allowances  heretofore  drawn.  This  gentleman  had  the  courtesy, 
before  he  brought  in  his  bill,  to  consult  me  on  the  principles  of 
it,  without  any  reference  to  the  amount  of  salary  that  might  be 
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fixed,  and  receiyed  my  complete  and  hearty  assent  to  those 
principles.  These  were,  that  the  objectionable  and  derogatory 
mode  in  which  the  Grovemor  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
his  remuneration — ^that  is,  by  fees  and  various  petty  allowances 
— should  be  abolished,  and  a  fixed  salary  of  one  amount  substi- 
tuted; and  that  the  salary  should  be  fixed,  not  for  the  present 
Governor  alone,  but  for  all  future  Governors  likewise,  so  that 
no  fiiture  Governor  should  be  placed  on  his  arrival  in  the 
awkward  position  of  depending  for  a  portion  of  his  salary  on 
the  humor  of  the  House  of  Assembly  at  the  time.  Both  of 
these  principles  have  been  attended  to  in  the  act,  the  former 
satisfactorily,  but  the  latter  not  so  perfectly  as  I  expected,  and 
understood  to  be  intended.  This  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel.  Before  the  bill  had  passed  the  House^  and  while  it 
was  still  in  the  committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred,  the 
same  gentleman  who  had  previously  consulted  me  as  to  its 
principles,  took  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  probable  amoimt 
of  the  salary  which  would  be  fixed,  and  mentioned  7000/.; 
on  which  I  remarked  that  I  considered  it  as  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  «ven  more  than  was  requisite.  That  was  in 
reality  my  opinion,  for  I  neither  expected  nor  desired  more 
than  had  been  customary.  Notwithstanding  this  intima- 
tion, the  committee  recommended  the  larger  sum  of  8000/., 
and  when  the  proposition  was  discussed  by  the  House,  the 
only  debate  that  took  place  was  not  from  any  objection  to 
that  amount^  but  on  two  motions  to  increase  it,  one  of  which 
would  have  made  the  salary  10,500/.,  and  the  latter,  ll,500iL 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  finally  adopted,  and 
the  amount  fixed  at  8000/. — that  is,  6500/.  in  lieu  of  fees, 
various  allowances,  and  other  emoluments,  in  addition  to  the 
1500Z.  received  from  the  Council  Fund.  This  salary  is  ample, 
without  being  excessive,  with  reference  to  the  calls  on  the 
Governor  for  expenditure,  if  he  performs  that  part  which  his 
station  may  be  said  to  require  of  him.  The  spirit  in  which  the 
measure  was  carried  through  the  House  could  not  fail  to  be 
highly  gratifying,  but  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  arrange- 
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meat  has  been  impaired,  and  one  of  its  prinriplfla  in  a  gzeat 
degree  departed  from,  by  limiting  its  duration  to  five  years. 
The  salary  is  still  a  salary,  not  for  me  personallyy  but  fiur  the 
GoTemor  for  the  time  being,  and  the  dnration  of  five  years  will, 
moat  probably,  extend  beyond  the  period  of  my  administration; 
but  this  limitation  will  bring  the  que^on  of  the  Governor's 
salary  again  before  the  Hoose^  and  render  it  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  popular  feeling  of  the  time,  whatever  it  may  be. 
The  explanation  given  to  me  of  this  limitation  is,  that  although 
the  salary  is  at  present  meant  to  be  permanent  for  all  Grover- 
nors,  it  is,  nevertheless,  expedient  that  the  Legislature  should 
have  the  power  of  either  reducing  it  or  increasing  it,  after  an 
interval,  accordingly  as  the  state  of  the  prosperity  and  resources 
of  the  island  at  the  time  may  suggest  the  one  or  compel  the 
other.  I  was  not  aware  of  this  limitation  of  duration  given  to 
the  act  until  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Assembly.  I  should 
otherwise  have  prevented  it,  by  pointing  out  that  it  might  pre- 
clude my  consent  to  the  act,  &om  its  not  being  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  letter  of  my  instructions  to  assent  to  it,  these 
directing  me  not  to  accept  any  additional  salary  unless  it  were 
granted  tome  and  my  successors,  or  to  me  for  the  period  of  my 
administration.  When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  limita- 
tion as  it  stands  in  the  act,  there  was  no  mode  left  of 
excluding  it  otherwise  than  by  rejecting  the  whole  act, — a 
measure  which  it  did  not  seem  to  me  right  to  adopt,  as  the  act 
accords  with  the  spirit  of  my  instructions  in  granting  the  salary 
to  future  Governors  as  well  as  myself,  and,  being  ^together  a 
different  measure  from  that  contemplated  by  the  instructions, 
hardly  appears  to  come  under  tiiem*  Should  your  Lordship, 
however,  be  of  opinion  that  the  alteration  is  desirable,  I  am 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  altering  the  limitation 
to  the  term  of  my  administration.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that 
I  prefer  the  present  limitation  to  one  that  would  make  the 
grant  more  personal.  The  act  rests  at  present  on  a  better 
principle,  although  the  duration  is  too  short ;  and  the  only 
alterations  in  that  respect  tiiat  appear  to  me  to  be  deairable  are 
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either  the  lengthening  of  the  duration,  or  the  total  abolition  of 
the  limitation.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  act  which  limits  the 
salary  of  a  Lieutenant-Crovemor,  or  Governor  exercising  the 
military  command  in  the  island,  to  60002.  sterling,  in  addition 
to  his  military  allowances.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
objection  on  principle  to  this  clause,  according  to  which  a 
Governor,  holding  dso  the  military  command  of  the  forces,  will 
still  have  a  larger  salary  than  one  exercising  only  the  civil 
government.  By  a  Bubse<juent  resolution  of  the  House,  the 
payment  of  the  difference  between  the  salary  fixed  and  the 
allowances  to  which  the  Governor,  under  the  law  repealed, 
was  before  entitled,  has  been  made  retrospective  from  the 
commencement  of  my  administration.  It  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  if,  tcom  any  causey  this  act  should  not  be  renewed 
at  the  termination  of  its  pexiod  of  duration,  the  law  which  it 
repeals  will  of  course  refvive,  and  the  allowances  of  the  Gover* 
nors  win  be  what  they  were  before  this  act  was  passed. 
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EEFOEM  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HONORABLE  LOBD  JOHN  BUSSELL. 

April  15, 1840. 

My  Lobd, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  abstract  of  the 
act  for  the  reform  of  the  administration  of  justice  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  laland. 

Its  principal  provisions  are,  the  creation  of  a  professional 
Vice-Chancellor,  two  professional  Assistant  Judges,  and  nine 
professional  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  who  wUl  also  be  chief 
Judges  of  Common  Pleas^  and  will  form  Courts  of  Appeal  from 
the  Petty  Sessions,  and  from  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  is  to  have  a  salary  of  2500/.  sterling;  the 
Assistant  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  2000/.  sterling  each ; 
and  the  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  of  1000/.  each. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Assistant  Judges,  I  regret  to 
say,  arc  to  be  selected  from  the  Jamaica  Bar  alone.  I  do  not  ex- 
press this  regret  from  any  doubt  of  there  being  gentlemen  at 
the  Jamaica  Bar  fit,  from  their  qualifications,  as  well  as  eligible 
by  the  terms  of  the  act,  but  because  the  range  of  selection  is 
thereby  on  general  principles  too  restricted,  and  because  this 
part  of  the  act  will  not,  I  know,  have  your  Lordship's  appro- 
bation. It  was  strongly  contested  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
many  members  seeing  distinctly  the  propriety  of  throwing  the 
selection  open  to  the  Bar  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  to 
that  of  Jamaica.    There  was  only  a  majority  of  four  in  favor 
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of  the  limitation.  The  Council  tried  an  amendment,  throwing 
open  the  appointment  of  yice-Chancellor,  but  that  also  was 
rejected  by  the  same  majority.  The  minority  in  the  Assembly 
made  another  effi)rt,  and  would^  it  is  said,  have  equalled  their 
opponents  on  that  occasion,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  limita* 
tion,  of  course,  proceeds  from  local  feelings;  and  there  is  this 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  it,  that  imless  the  selection  be  confined 
to  the  Jamaica  Bar,  there  is  little  chance  of  their  ever  practically 
benefiting  by  the  appointments  created,  as  when  nominations 
can  be  made  from  home  they  generally  are  made  from  home 
for  obvious  reasons,  and  the  Jamaica  Bar,  who  have  no  prospect 
of  promotion  at  home,  are  thus  cut  oflf  from  it  here  also.  Never- 
theless, from  higher  considerations  than  the  interests  of  the  Ja- 
maica Bar,  it  is  clear  that  the  range  of  selection  ought  to  be  more 
extensive.  Your  Lordship  will  perceive  that  the  limitation  in- 
cludes gentlemen  now  at  home  who  have  at  any  time  heretofore 
practised  for  the  requisite  number  of  years  at  the  Bar  of  Jamaica. 
I  will  endeavour  to  procure  a  list  of  gentlemen  under  those 
circumstances,  and  transmit  it,  together  with  a  list  of  those  now 
at  the  Bar  here,  for  your  Lordship's  consideration. 

The  appointment  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  is 
on  a  better  footing.  The  act  enables  your  Lordship  to  appoint 
the  whole  of  these  from  England,  and  to  select  them  from  bar- 
risters of  two  years'  standing  at  the  Bar  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  enactment  of  great  importance,  for 
it  is  in  the  lower  Courts,  not  in  the  higher,  that  distrust  of  mo- 
tives is  likely  to  prevail.  With  Courts  of  Appeal,  consisting 
of  men  of  legal  knowledge  and  unbiassed  judgment,  all  in  our 
power  will  be  done  to  give  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
justice  between  the  landowners  and  their  laborers;  and  the 
usefulness  of  those  Courts  may  perhaps  be  hereafter  extended. 
I  should  wish,  with  your  Lordship's  concurrence,  to  reserve  one 
of  these  nominations  for  a  gentleman — Mr.  Bernard — who  is 
a  sufferer  by  this  act — for  he  will  lose  a  judgeship — and  the 
only  man,  I  believe,  in  the  island  possessed  of  all  the  requisite 
qualifications^  with  the  additional  very  essential  one,  that  his 
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nomination  would  be  palatable  to  all  pardee.  There  are  others 
qualified  in  all  other  respects,  and  others  who  night  have  the 
ocmfidence  of  all  parties,  bat  are  not  profesBBonallj  qualified. 
The  gentleman  above  named  has  the  mngnlar  fiNrtime  to  be 
eligible  in  every  respect,  and  is  the  only  one  of  whom  I  can 
cflfer  that  opinion.  I  should  therefore  be  happy  to  be  andiorised 
to  confer  one  of  tiiese  appointments  on  him;  and  if  yonr  Lord- 
ship will  send  eight  upright,  unbiassed  gentiemen,  of  legal 
knowledge  and  sound  judgment,  to  fill  the  other  seals  under 
this  arrangement,  the  CSourts  of  Quarter  Sesaioiis  and  Common 
Pleas  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  CSourts  of  Appeal  will, 
I  trust,  work  welL 

Whatever  powers  are  given  by  this  act  to  the  Oovemor,  are 
df  course  ^ven  to  your  Lordship,  imder  whose  orden  the  Go- 
vernor acts* 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  carry  into  eflfeet  any  part  of  the 
act  that  depends  on  me  until  I  receive  your  aamtion  and  in- 
structions. 

The  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  30002.  ster- 
ling is  a  proper  measure,  and  fiiUy  merited  by  the  long  and  able 
services  rendered  by  Sir  Joshua  Rowe  to  the  colony,  in  which 
his  impartial  and  benevolent  administration  of  justioe  has  gained 
universal  confidence  and  admiration. 

I  hope  that  the  defect  in  the  bill  produced  faj  dift  fimitation 
of  the  three  appointments  in  the  higher  Courts  to  Hm  Jamaica 
Bar  will  not  induce  your  Lordship  to  disallow  the  act.  It  is 
in  other  respects  a  very  good  act,  and  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be 
thrown  away.  If  your  Lordship  will  confirm  the  act,  and  in- 
struct me  to  endeavour  to  procure  the  amendment  of  any  part 
that  you  may  deem  objectionable,  my  best  efibrts  diall  be  ex- 
erted to  accomplish  your  wishes. 

P.S. — It  occurs  to  me  to  notice  to  jrour  Lordship  that  no 
barrister  can  be  admitted  to  the  Jamaica  Bar  who  has  not  been 
previously  called  to  the  Bar  in  England. 
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Uul^  33, 1840.] 

[The  following  extracts  from  despatches  to  the  Colonial  Office  are  given 
in  illustration  of  the  conciliatory  conrse  of  poHcj  irhidi  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe so  wisely  pursued  in  Jamaica)  and  idiich  was  piodociive  in  the  end  (tf 
such  beneficial  results.  He  was  of  opinion  that  much  hann  resulted  from 
the  disposition  of  the  Home  Goyemment  to  mistrust  and  to  interfere  with 
the  local  Legislatures  and  these  despatches  were  written,  partly,  in  respectfiil 
deprecation  of  this  mistrust  and  interference.  It  was  obvious  that  at  such 
a  time  the  worst  consequences  would  ensue  from  a  rupture  with  the  House 
of  Assembly.] 

[£xTKACT.] — ^It  will  be  seen  from  the  lemaiks  herein  sub- 
mitted^ thftti  of  the  four  acts  which  yonr  Lordidup  proposes  to 
extinguidi,  three  form  Boards  by  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  pidiKo  boflinesB  of  the  colony  is  conducted  with  benefit, 
I  conceive,  to  the  State^  and  with  so  much  comfort  and  satis- 
faction to  myself  as  the  Govemor,  that  I  should  find  it  difficult 
to  say  in  what  manner  the  same  duty  could  be  more  efficiently 
or  more  carefully  performed;  and  that  the  fourth  act  is  one  for 
which  apparently  no  substitute  could  be  foimd. 

Granting,  howerer,  the  possibility  of  finding  substitutes  for 
these  acts,  which,  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  practice  at 
home,  would  be  more  agreeable  to  your  Lordship,  there  remains 
a  most  cogent  reason  for  abstaiidng  from  disallo?ring  them, 
which  is,  that  they  could  not  be  discontinned  with  the  concor- 
rence  of  the  island  Legislature. 
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The  control  over  the  finances  and  the  expenditure  to  the 
extent  provided  by  these  acts,  is  held  to  be  the  right  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  established  by  practice,  as 
many  rights  are  in  most  constitutions  of  long  standing.  It 
would  be  no  consolation  to  the  island  constituency  for  the  loss 
of  this  right  to  hear  your  Lordship's  explanation  of  it^  origin. 
They  would  deny  that  during  the  time  of  Slavery  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  was  generally,  if  ever,  fte  passive  and 
obedient  instrument  of  the  Governor's  will^  and  would  appeal 
to  facts  in  history  to  show  that  the  House  of  Assembly  had 
frequently  during  that  period  made  a  resolute  stand  against  the 
Executive  Government,  and  most  commonly  with  success.  They 
would  argue  that  the  possession  of  these  powers  by  the  popular 
branch  of  the  constitution  is  an  indication  of  former  strength, 
and  that  such  powers  are  not  ordinarily  conceded  to  weakness. 
The  abolition  of  these  four  acts  would  be  regarded  as  a  revolu- 
tion, and  would,  I  apprehend,  be  resisted  by  all  the  means  that 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  possesses.  I  cannot  per- 
ceive any  advantage  that  would  be  gained  by  the  abolition  that 
could  compensate  for  the  injurious  consequences  of  a  rupture 
with  the  island  constituency. 

If  your  Lordship  should  continue  to  deem  it  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  powers  possessed  by  these  Boards  should 
be  wrested  from  the  legislative  and  transferred  to  the  executive 
power,  I  would  still  recommend  that  the  measure  should  be 
deferred  until  a  sufficient  number  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature be  willing  to  concur  in  it,  or  until  other  circumstances 
arise  to  justify  such  an  attack  on  the  hitherto  acknowledged 
privileges  of  the  island  constituency.  It  would  be  doubly  ill- 
timed  at  present  to  rush  into  such  a  collision,  when  the  colony 
is  only  recovering  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  recent 
contest,  and  when  the  conduct  of  the  legislative  bodies  is  such 
as  to  entitle  them  to  approbation  and  esteem. 

There  are  two  methods  of  governing  Jamaica:  with  and  by 
the  island  constituency  and  its  representatives,  or  against  them. 
The  first,  to  be  suc^^essful,  must  be  consLstent.    A  measure  of 
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conciliation  to-day  and  one  of  irritation  to-morrow,  an  alterna- 
tion of  confidence  and  distrust,  of  kindness  and  jealousy,  will 
not  produce  cordial  co-operation.  There  must  be  continued 
confidence,  much  patience  and  consideration,  sincere  respect 
for  established  rights  and  privileges,  and  credit  for  good  inten- 
tioBB.  Then  I  believe  every  amendment  that  can  be  desired, 
either  in  laws  or  in  administration,  for  which  the  resources  of  the 
island  are  adequate,  and  which  do  not  encroach  on  hitherto 
recognised  popular  powers,  may  be  gradually  accomplished. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  calculated  to  throw  back 
all  improvement  that  depends  on  co-operation,  than  such  an 
attack  on  the  established  rights  of  the  Legislature  as  would  be 
involved  in  the  abolition  of  the  four  acts  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  report. 

.  If  I  had  any  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  that  measure  into 
efiect  without  a  rupture  with  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the 
island  constituency,  I  should  beseech  your  Lordship  to  let  me 
know  what  you  would  propose  to  substitute  for  those  enact- 
ments; and  if  your  Lordship  be  determined  to  annul  them,  it 
will  be  most  necessary  that  you  should  clearly  explain  what 
arrangements  will  satisfy  you  as  substitutes;  for  to  apprise  the 
House  of  Assembly  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  die  powers 
which  they  hold  by  those  acts  without  showing  to  what  their 
concurrence  will  be  expected,  might  throw  them  at  once  into  a 
state  of  exasperation  and  despair.  But,  believing  as  I  at  present 
do,  that  those  acts  cannot  be  annulled  without  a  rupture  with 
the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  island  constituency,  and  not 
being  able  to  perceive  any  advantage  in  the  proposed  measure 
that  could  compensate  for  so  serious  an  evil,  I  venture  most 
earnestly  and  anxiously  to  recommend  to  your  Lordship  that  the 
arrangements  provided  by  those  acts  be  allowed  to  continue, 
either  permanently  as  acknowledged  parts  of  the  Jamaica  con- 
stitution, or  at  least  until  the  concurrence  of  the  colonial  Legis- 
lature can  be  obtained  for  their  abolition. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  opinion  that  I  now  express  of 
the  impracticability  of  obtaining  that  concurrence,  I  shall  not 
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omit  to  tpnak  mjmi£  of  sdj  opportunity  to  endesvoor  to 
tain,  withont  gmng  pdtlicitj  to  your  Lofddnp'c  iiHtnictioiia» 
which  would,  I  eonoeinrey  be  iiipirioufl,  whether  ^Mse  ii  anj 
probdbilitf  of  accpDeaooKe;  and  if  I  find  that  I  hvre  bees  nub- 
taken,  and  dnt  eancorrence  is  not  inpoHible»I  shall  not  finl  to 
apprias  yonrLordrfap  of  emdi  a  chaiqfe  in  my  e3q)ectaiionfc  I 
must  nslanittjr  be  amdoiia  to  cany  your  instraelMBa  on  all 
oocaaons  into  effect,  and  nothii^  but  a  straay  aenas  of  duty 
woald  lead  me  at  may  dme  to  questioB  the  caqaedienej  of  tibe 
measmea  tiiat  yoa  prasoibe,  or  to  refer  tost  recoaeidentioii  a 
qaestkm  oa  whidi  yoa  had  (gprcaawi  a  decisioa. 

I  deprecate  may  peremptory  measmea  destmetive  of  the 
powers  hathmto  ezereiaed  by  the  popohur  branch  of  the  island 
Legiskture.  That  body,  with  respect  to  the  Govemsent,  is  per- 
fectly indspendoit  There  is  no  way  of  influeneiag^  its  pro- 
ceedings except  bj  thi^  treatment  whidi  inspirsa  confidence. 
It  win  do  anything  tiuit  it  beUercs  to  be  for  dw  good  oi  the 
island.  It  will  do  much  to  meet  the  widies  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  Bat  it  will  torn  if  trodden  on.  If  it  be  treated 
with  continiial  distmst,  and  if  its  hitherto  admitted  privil^es 
and  powers  be  forciblj  taken  away,  its  affections  will  be 
alienated,  and  its  cordial  co-operation  in  sach  measures  as  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  may  desire,  cannot  be  expected.  What 
else  in  that  case  may  erentually  happen,  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
my  present  speculation.  I  should  hope  that,  with  considerate 
treatment,  collision  with  the  L^slaturemay  always  be  ayoided ; 
but  if  it  be  sometimes  inevitable,  I  trust  that  the  cause  of  its 
occurrence  may  never  be  ascribable  to  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  Government 


[July  29, 1840.] 

[Extract.] — It  may  be  noticed,  as  an  instance  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  local  magistracy  to  adopt  any  irapiovemasts  suggested 
to  them,  that  they  have  universally,  on  my  recommendation  ad- 
dressed to  the  several  custodes,  estaUished  Courts  of  ReoonciHa- 
tion  on  the  model  of  those  existing  in  Norway  and  Barbadoes,  in 
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iiltkh  jiniei  of  Ae  kAcxixig'poimlit^ 

(nAtnaky^  Tka  GrofOBor  of  BvImIocs^  I  bciievey  under  joui 
LordaDip's  BKggcsliDB,  JkfovecL  me  wilk  s  dem^plioai  of  tho 
estehlfiBhiaeai  of  ihom  Cbarts  in  liiaJL  idbmd.  Their  intra* 
dvctron  into  Jaanaicft  appeared  to  me  to  be  neij  desirable;  and 
mj  views  were  oofdisllj  sad  aeabuelj  met  bj  die  loeal  antho- 
nties.  CSourts  of  BeeoncilBalioii  are  nowin  opentkii,  and  will^ 
I  hope,  produce  good  effects.  The  peiqile  seem  to  be  pleased 
widi  them;  and  some  of  the  upper  dass  have  alloved  their 
diflerenecs  widi  their  kboren  and  oiheis  to  be  sd^dieaied  in 
these  CourtSL  What  the  permanent  result  of  duir  introduetioii 
wiQ  be  when  the  noyekjr  shall  have  eesaed,  is  yei  to  be  seen; 
but  I  see  BO  reason  to  despair  of  hs  being  beneficiaL 

I  am  hsppy  to  be  aUe  to  add  that  the  stipendiarj  and  the 
local  magisiates  are  geneallj  coroperating'  cheerfullj  In  all 
branches  of  their  duties^  that  the  diflferences  between  them,  are 
less  frequent  and  that  the  strong  feeling  exisdi^  generallj  in 
the  idand  against  the  stipendiary  magistrates  has  in  a  con- 
dderaUe  d^ree  subsided.  I  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  coadnet^  and  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testi- 
mcDj  to  their  useful  and  meritoiioas  services^ 

In  the  coodudiBg  remarhs  of  your  Lordakip's  despatch  on 
the  dnty  of  afifbrding  proAection  to  those  cfaMses  c£  the  Quean's 
subjects  who  coaatitute  tiie  great  mi^oority  of  the  population  of 
Jamaica,  I  beg  leave  to  exprem  my  entire  ooncurrenee.  No 
person  in  the  world  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  weight  of  that 
obligaticm  than  the  Grovemor  who,  in  additicn  to  the  calls  of 
humanity  and  pnUic  duty,  has  the  fiirtber  motive  that  his 
reputation  depends  on  the  fulfilment  of  that  purposew  The 
only  question  is  how  it  can  best  be  aooomplished; — ^whether 
bj  riding  rou^ishod  over  the  island  institntions,  and  knocking 
down  right  and  left  everything  that  stands  in  one's  way,  or  by 
cordially  co^qpeiating  with  the  idand  authorities^  legislative 
and  executive,  profiting  by  their  good  fedingp^  taking  them 
by  the  hand^  aiul  leading  them  gently  to  everj  desired  im« 
provement,reqpectmg  their  just  nghtaas  wdl  as  those  of  others, 
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and,  above  all,  by  not  suspecting  and  distrusting  them.  The 
latter  is  the  course  which  naturally  presented  itself  to  me,  and 
if  your  Lordship  allows  me  to  proceed  in  it,  I  will  answer  for 
this  decidedly,  that  the  people  shall  be  efficiently  protected; 
and  if  I  cannot  answer  for  everything  else,  I  will  candidly 
apprise  you  whenever  I  see  reason  to  anticipate  a  fiulure;  and 
I  confidently  trust  that  in  the  mean  time  no  harm  will  have 
happened  from  the  experiment. 

Applying  the  question  to  legislation,  I  would  say  that  I 
know  no  Umit  to  the  improvement  in  bur  l^islation  that 
might  be  effected  by  gentle  means.  If  your  Lordship  would 
send  me  the  most  perfect  code  of  laws  in  the  world,  securing 
in  the  utmost  degree  the  liberty  and  protection  of  the  subject, 
I  could  almost  engage  that  it  diould  be  adopted  as  the  code  of 
Jamaica;  and  I  would  say  the  same  as  to  any  amendments  of 
our  existing  laws  that  can  be  suggested,  provided  that  they 
come  recommended  purely  as  improvements;  but  if  the  im- 
pression be  produced,  however  mistaken,  that  bur  well-meant, 
albeit  imperfect,  legislation  is  received  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, examined  with  a  censorious  spirit,  rejected  and  hurled 
back  on  us  branded  with  the  opprobrium  of  designed  injustice 
and  oppression ;  that  what  is  deemed  good  and  just  law  for  the 
free  people  of  England  is  reprobated  as  the  reverse  because  it 
is  enacted  in  Jamaica;  that  affection  and  care  are  entertained 
for  only  one  class,  and  that  all  others  are  regarded  with  in- 
jurious prejudice, — then  disgust  must  arise,  which  would  be 
followed  by  disaffection  and  its  consequences.  The  island  could 
only  in  that  case  be  governed  by  the  main  force  and  coercion 
of  the  mother  country.  The  cordial  co-operation  of  the  island 
Legislature  and  constituency  would  be  at  an  end.  I  am  in 
this  description  only  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  opposite 
working  and  effects  of  different  systems;  and  by  inference,  the 
consequences  to  be  expected,  according  to  the  inclination  which 
your  Lordship's  measures  may  seem  to  have  towards  the  one  or 
the  other.  I  am  sure  that  your  Lordship's  intentions  are  both 
just  and  generous,  but  much,  it  appears  to  me,  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  the  most  generous  designs  are  pursued. 
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IFebruary  12, 1841.] 
TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOBABLE  LOBD  JOHN  BUSSELL. 

My  Lobd, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  thoughts  that 
occur  to  me  on  the  subject  of  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the 
26th  November,  No.  166.  ^ 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  benefit  that  would  be  derived  in  the 
present  state  of  Jamaica  from  the  formation  of  two  Councils, 
with  difierent  designations,  in  lieu  of  the  one  at  present  exist- 
ing, which  under  one  designation  performs  on  different  occa- 
sions difierent  functions;  and  although  there  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  any  objection  to  such  a  change,  objections  might 
be  raised  on  the  part  of  the  island  to  what  might  be  construed 
as  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  now  established. 

At  present  a  body  exists  designated  the  Council.  Without, 
I  believe,  any  distinct  definition  of  its  double  character,  this 
Council  acts  as  a  legislative  body  in  passing,  'amending,  or  re- 
jecting the  bills  sent  to  it  by  the  House  of  Assembly^  and  as  a 
Privy  Council  on  certain  occasions  in  which  its  concurrence  is 
necessary  to  legalise  acts  of  the  Governor,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions when  the  Governor  may  desire  to  seek  its  advice.  As  a 
Legislative  Council  its  right  to  originate  bills  is  disputed  by 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  as  a  Privy  Council  its  duties  are 
generally  few  and  unimportant,  except  on  rare  occasions,  when 
weighty  questions  may  be  brought  under  its  deliberation  by 
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either  the  law  or  the  Governor.  With  those  exceptions,  the 
executive  authority  is  exercised  by  the  Governor  without 
reference  to  the  Council,  and  an  opposite  practice  would  both 
retard  the  despatch  of  business  and  impair  the  power  of  the 
Governor,  which  is  not  so  extensive  in  this  colony  as  to  need 
diminishing. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  Council  in  Jamaica  beating  the  de- 
signation of  Executive  Council,  altiiough  the  Council,  when 
acting  as  Privy  Council,  may  be  considered  as  acting  in  an 
executive,  ma  ^BstrnguttlMai  from  ito  legislHtive,  cipMifef. 

The  Council  is  a  post  of  honor  which  many,  no  doubt, 
would  be  glad  to  enter,  but  it  would  be  in  its  double  capacity, 
or  in  its  k^^islative  capacity,  that  it  would  be  so  considered. 
A  separate  Executive  CouncO,  to  which  the  mere  duties  of  a 
£mry  Oomdl  were  iauoflferredt  would  ofiar  £ttld  meitaKamt  to 
hancntUe  wmiMoa^  and  I  do  not  kaov  timi  tmj  additiQA  of 
duties  could  be  made  that  would  much  inriveir  tibe  AenptetiflaL 

The  nowinfttifln  of  members  of  the  House  <i£AmaMjto  Oie 
Ebceeuliye  Council^  if  lihey  could  be  indaced  to  accept  the  ap- 
ppiwtment»  would  probably  draw  on  them  the  eoapiebii  of  aot 
being  independent,  and  would  diminiah  their  indnenoe  in  their 
own  House.  This  would  be  m  season  with  Jeadiag  memben, 
who  might  neverthdeas  be  well  dieyoaed  towardb  the  Govern- 
ment, to  decline  such  an  appointment,  and  if  theie  weie  nny 
desirous  of  it,  they  would  most  prohaUy  be  soch  m  eonld  not 
render  much  aid  to  the  Gov^noment  in  the  AasemUy.  None 
poBsesiing  influence  would  choose  to  lose  liiat  and  the  reputation 
of  independence  by  accepting  an  appointment  which  would 
neither  confer  power  nor  emolument,  and  could  acaxoely,  under 
the  droumstanoes  supposed,  be  deemed  in  any  high  degree  an 
honor. 

I  should  not,  therefore,  expect  any  increase  of  influence  to 
the  Government  J&om  auch  a  course;  and  conatitnted  as  the 
House  of  Assembly  is,  and  possessing  the  powers  whioh  it  haa, 
I  cannot  perceive  any  means  of  influencing  it  at  the  command 
of  the  Government,  except  what  may  be  derived  from 
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liAtiion  «ad  mitaal  ootJialitj  tnd  ooHnpeaaAm.  M udi  of  wbaft 
is  desinMe  fior  die  good  govcmmeBt  of  the  kisaiwBMj^  I  ooo- 
oeiTe,  be  mooomj&heA,  by  these  Joeuis;  bntii  is  aot  to  be  ex- 
pected that  die  Assembly  wift  be  lesdify  indooed  by  any  xneBns 
to  TeUnqiiiBh  the  ssBomed  lights  and  pciTilegos^  cr  the  M^»il 
power  whifdi  it  hss  aoqmBed  during  the  |ii<>giwifM  fannstion 
of  the  JamaicfccoiwlUiiticw 

Aeoaxding  to  the  fimn  whidi  ibis  hm  ptectinsHy  aaRonedy 
die  House  of  Assembly  mam  is  all  die  rights  and  privileges 
whidi  bekaig  to  the  Hoose  of  Cominons  ia  the  Imperial  Car- 
Eammity  and  much  moie,  £ai  it  awaintains  ib/b  sofe  light  of 
originadag  bills  to  tiie  eisclnaon  of  die  Cososei],  andaltboii^ 
diis  endnrive  right  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  CosBoly  die 
power  of  stc^^ing  the  sopplies  grvcs  audi  etiei^tb  to  die 
Assembly  in  any  dtspnte,  dmt  the  Council  natanUy  and  kudr 
aUy  abstainB  from  a  contest  vrhich  would  csnse  nnieh  misohiffi 
and  has  long  subautted  on  diis  point  to  die  pietsnskias  or 
rights  asserted  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Hoose  of  Assembly  fordier  dbims  the  privilege,  not  be- 
loDgii^  to  die  Hoose  of  Commons  in  Eaglaad,  of  appoindi^ 
Boards,  oonristingia  one  instance*  of  all  the menibem  cf  dm 
Assembly  ezdnsively ;  in  another^f  of  the  memben  of  tbe  As- 
sembly and  die  mmnbaa  erf  die  Council  aomsaliy,  in  idnch 
the  fcrmer  virtually  eioercise  exolnsive  power;  in  another,!  of 
die  Assembly,  the  Council,  and  the  Govdmor  nomiaslj,  widi 
neariy  the  same  e&ct.  These  Boards  sit  penmmendy,  notwidi- 
standing  the  prorogation  of  die  AsBembly,  aaad  even  in  the  caee 
ofa  dissoludon  until  die  meting  of  a  aewAsseadbly.  And  these 
Boards  exercise  a  considemble  part  o£  the  powecs,  and  perfbnn 
a  large  portion  of  die  duties,  which  in  other  countries  bdmg 
toAeexecothrewthoritjr. 

These  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  Jamaica,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  have  been  noticed  and  objected  to  by  yoor  Locd* 
ship  and  by  Lord  Gleneig.    As  the  Boards  in  qoestkm  aie 

*  The  Board  of  Aoooimts.  f  Committee  o£  Ckmsspondence. 

X  Tbe  Board  of  WozkB. 
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nominated  under  acts  of  the  Legislature,  either  annual  or 
triennial^  the  Council  and  the  Governor  must  be  consenting 
parties,  and  her  Majesty's  Ministers  a  confirming  party  to  those 
acts,  in  order  to  render  them  valid.  The  power,  therefore, 
exists  of  disallowing  them;  but  the  exercise  of  this  power 
would  give  extreme  offence  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  without 
perhaps  producing  any  other  additional  e&ct  than  that  of  de- 
stroying the  means  which  exist  of  carrying  on  the  government 
harmoniously,  for  the  power  of  substitution  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Assembly  would  be  wanting,  and  its  ready  co-ope- 
ration under  such  circumstances  could  hardly  be  expected.  I 
should  not,  therefore,  anticipate  any  benefit  from  entering  into 
a  struggle  with  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  abolition  of 
these  Boards  equivalent  to  the  evils  which  it  would  excite,  and 
am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  wise  to  abstain  from  any  attempt 
with  that  view,  until  there  be  manifest  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Assembly  may  be  persuaded  to  co-operate. 

Looking  forward  to  changes  which  may  already  be  in  pro- 
gress, there  is  a  possibility,  perhaps  a  probability,  although  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  certainty,  of  a  considerable  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  If  the  number 
of  freeholders  belonging  to  the  laboring  class  increase  so  as  to 
affect  the  elections,  and  if  they  be  imder  other  influence  than 
that  of  property,  the  Assembly  may  in  time  be  composed  chiefly 
of  members  of  a  different  class  from  those  who  now  represent 
the  present  constituency.  If  the  new  members  be  in  a  minority 
opposed  to  the  still  dominant  party,  they  may  be  inclined  to 
support  measures  recommended  by  the  Government.  When 
they  become  themselves  the  ruling  party,  they  will  pnobably  be 
as  tenacious  of  the  power  acquired  as  their  predecessor  in  the 
Assembly  have  been,  and  as  all  bodies  and  individuals,  whether 
aristocratic  or  democratic,  generally  are.  The  time  when  the 
government  might  expect  to  possess  the  greatest  influence  in 
the  Assembly  would  probably  be  during  its  state  of  transition 
from  representing  the  proprietary  of  the  island  to  representing 
the  mass  of  the  people.     When  the  proprietary,  before  being 
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actually  reduced  to  a  minority  in  the  Assembly^  see,  neverihe- 
less,  that  eucli  a  fate  is  inevitable,  they  may  naturally  become 
more  disposed  to  add  strength  to  the  Government,  and  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution  within  the 
bounds  beyond  which  it  has  extended  itself.  The  Government 
would  then  have,  from  the  influence  of  circumstances  over  both 
parties,  the  best  chance  that  is  likely  to  occur  of  obtaining, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Assembly,  that  degree  of  executive 
authority  which  your  Lordship  deems  to  be  essential  for  the 
due  administration  of  the  Government. 

For  if  the  conjectured  change  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
should  really  take  place,  a  considerable  alteration  might  natu- 
rally arise  also  in  the  feelings  of  the  proprietary  of  the  country. 
Those  who  are  now  tenacious  of  their  own  power,  and  jealous 
of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  might  see  evil 
in  the  transfer  of  that  power  to  a  lower  order,  and  might  be  in- 
clined to  co-operate  with  the  Government,  in  order  to  guard 
against  apprehended  encroachment  from  the  popular  party. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  Government  woidd  probably 
strengthen  the  Council  by  a  larger  infusion  from  the  proprietary 
body  of  the  island,  while  the  latter  would  look  to  the  Council 
as  an  honorable  position,  and  as  the  means  of  retaining  a  por- 
tion of  power.  Thus  the  two  great  classes  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  democracy  would  become  severally  represented  in  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly.  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  course 
of  afl&irs  in  the  case  supposed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  property  retain  its  influence,  if  the 
good  feeling  which  appears  to  be  growing  up  between  the 
landholders  and  the  peasantry  be  confirmed,  or  if  a  new  class 
of  voters  be  introduced  to  any  extent  by  immigration,  the 
change  imagined  may  never  take  place,  or  not,  at  least,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and  power  will  remain  in  the  same  hands 
that  now  hold  it. 

Quitting  these  conjectural  views  of  the  probable  future,  and 
looking  only  to  the  present,  I  am  not  able  to  suggest  any  mea- 
sures that  seem  to  mc  likely  to  alter  the  existing  state  of  things, 
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or  to  itt6Ee«ie  the  iaAMBoe  of  the  Goipemmettk  im  the  HoMe  of 
Ammhly.  I  hai^  eheedjr  staied  thai  I  ahoedd  aoi  anticipate 
awA  •  Mali  Boa  the  <gOBlaon  of  •  ae^^ 
aiid  the  pkoBg  Iheraui of tKsne  leadh^ aaendMis  0^  tkeBowe 
ofAaaenaUy.  I  shaiMi  aefcrthdeai,  laaqi  m  oowntanr  nJew  jfoar 
Larfflhip'a  iaduMlioii on  thiaaob^eet,  and  if  lofereeeseeacMi 
to  IHmait  that  it  can  bo  acted  on  with  adfaati^ge,  I  infl  not 
hH  to  aubmit  my  opinuMt  to  AmkcSbcL 

I  have  Iha  hanoi  to  oonemx  miasdj  wkh  yoar  Loiddiip  in 
thinking  it  dedrable  that  the  kw-offioem  of  the  ODOvm  ihonild 
have  aaato  m  the  Aaaeaibl^;  but  Ihia,  at  pmoit,  can  obI^  be 
aoooHipGahed  by  noannadng  aa  kw-offioen  of  the  Crown  indi- 
tidnala  who  haio  the  local  mffayco  sooeanry  to  aeoiae  thor 
flffntinm  That  iaflaence,  eren  then,  aught  be  impaired  by 
their  appeadng  in  the  Hosae  as  the  avowed  paitJaana  of  the 
QoTenuBcnt;  and  an  offioer  ao  aitoated  wocdd  have  conaidK^ 
able  difficalty  in  reooncUhig  hia  aoppoaed  ohiigatioa  to  Ids 
oomtitaentB  with  his  duty  to  the  Grown,  or  hia  indepcDdeai 
diarantPT  aa  a  member  of  the  Assembly  with  his  other  oha- 
moter  aa  a  eerra&t  of  the  Gorenimeat  The  onmtitiwciea 
being  all  izfedepeadent  of  the  Goremmenty  these  are  no  certain 
laeana  of  (ooeming  the  xetnin  of  any  officer  of  the  Cbnown;  but 
I  do  Bot  suppose  that  being  an  offioer  of  the  Crown  would  pro- 
vent  his  deotioQ  if  he  had  personal  inflooice,  or  were  auppoaed 
to  be  a  jGdend  to  the  island.  I  should  not  think  it  impoeeiUe 
that  the  House  of  Assembly  might  be  brought  to  agree  to  the 
admission  of  some  officetn  of  the  Govenunent,  avowedly  lepre- 
senting  the  Government^  with  the  privilege  of  speaking  and 
delivering  their  opinions,  and  proposing,  or  advocating,  or 
opposing  meaauresy  but  without  the  power  of  voting  ao  aa  to 
produce  a  decisive  efiect  on  rosults.  Even  this,  however, 
mi^t  very  probably  be  objected  to  as  an  innovation ;  and 
when  I  express  an  opinion  that  such  an  arraugement  may  not 
be  impracticable,  I  have  no  better  foundation  for  the  notion 
than  the  reasonableness  of  tiie  iux>posLtion  that  the  Cbvemment 
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CFer  cGBBHoiliBBi  oonlaiciflBBieBy  JBid 
by  the  agency  of  patronage,  has  been  thrown  away  m  to 
Jaaakm,liy  tiie  samierm^vUch  ttiaptbougeof  tli0  Grown 
has  gBBenlikj  teen  eiBiiaiaed*  I  aflnflip  iBone  Mpeoial^  ito 
fboner  dftji,  when  patent  Mniwum  oiTioBB  wen  planted  to  infi- 
Tidnb  in  Wi^imi  at  tke  «MtiMiiB  of  the  ookny,  the  datieB 
to  be  |>ei  famed  fajr  ilt{»d  depoiiei^  die  cnohnnen^  to  be 
cfaiefy  eqoyed  hy  gflntinwen  iwBng  in  JBSn^lim^  When 
moh  WM  llie  mode  of  diilfcribDliii^  patronage  in  the  uiandy  at 
caneot  he  iRjndeBed  nt  Aat  n  ipiiit  of  coanteimntwn  npoae,  and 
that  local  fatronage  haa  gsBeaaUy  been  iDopi  out  of  the  JundB  of 
the  GowcEaauni  by  the  Kmae  of  Aanatbly,  and  granted  to  its 
own  membeD  or  to  fecalaaAoEitieB.  Themodeof  diMi'Ibuiing 
the  patronage  of  the  Otown  above  aiHaded  to  has  tar  the  fiitove 
oeand,  bat  the  appointoMntB  which  the  Grown  eon£an  are  itill 
made  geneaUy  at  hoaM — that  k,  finom  indiiridnak  who  are 
strangers  to  Jamaica. 

In  ofder  to  pfodaoe  the  iocai  inflaenoe  which  might  be  ec- 
qniBed  thtoughaoch  means,  not  by  eoanption,  but  legitimate^ 
by  thepopolaiityaffnichaooiiney  the  patronage  of  the  Grown 
ought  to  be  bestowed  within  the  idand  on  individuals  veoom- 
mended  by  the  Gaimior  as  ihe  most  deeening  and  beet 
qualified.  I  do  not  mean  to  prapoee  that  the  eelecdon  ahaald 
be  excfaiwrely  with  4he  Govetnca:  wilhout  oontnol,  or  ihat  the 
Grown  dionld  not  have  the  optaon  of  owi  i  uiiag  hia  nomina- 
tion— fx  an  abaofaite  power  imtod  in  the  Gtrremor  might  be 
abused — bnt  that  the  appointmentB  dionld  be  made  by  the 
Miniwteni  of  the  Grown  after  feoeiTing  the  leoommaidatiGna 
of  the  OoTemor,  and  should  be  conferred  on  iidwbitantB  of 
Jamaica,  whether  natires  or  thoae  who  have  settled  here, 
exoept  when  there  may  be  pammoant  public  reasons  ibr  « 
difisrent  chouse.    Tms  eystem  nnght  tend  to  create  mflnenoe  to 
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the  GoTemment  in  the  island^  while  the  neoesdty  of  placang 
the  grounds  of  his  recommendation  on  record  would  incieaae 
the  carefulness  of  the  Gbvemor  in  his  selections,  and  promote 
the  employment  of  the  most  efficient  individuals  of  the  com* 
munity. 

Another  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  want  of  influence  of  the  Gro- 
vemment  over  the  local  Legislature  is  the  absence  of  nearly  all 
of  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the  island.  Had  they  been  resi- 
dent ihey  might  have  formed  a  sort  of  aristocracy  more  ready 
to  support  the  Government  than  those  who  locally  fill  iheir 
places  as  their  agents,  and  axe  more  dependent  on  the  consti- 
tuencies which  they  represent.  As,  however,  there  were 
resident  proprietors  who  acted  with  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
its  violent  career  during  the  recent  struggle  with  the  Govern- 
menty  it  is  not  certain,  although  it  seems  not  improbable,  that 
a  larger  number  of  wealthy  proprietors  resident  in  the  island 
would  give  greater  strength  to  the  Government* 

That  struggle  tended,  at  least  for  a  time,  still  more  to  widen 
the  disconnexion  between  the  Government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Assembly  and  their  constituents  on  the  other. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes,  the  result  is  that  the 
Assembly  is  an  independent  body,  acknowledging  little  influ- 
ence other  than  that  of  the  constituency  which  it  represents — 
in  other  words,  the  supposed  interests  of  Jamaica.  Whatever 
measures  are  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  consti- 
tuency, without  being  manifestly  unjust  towards  others,  will 
naturally  be  carried.  Whatever  measures  are  abstractedly 
good  without  injuriously  affecting  those  interests,  are  likely  to 
be  carried;  but  whatever  measures  may  be  decidedly  injurious 
to  the  interests  represented,  or  may  threaten  to  curtail  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  Assembly  or  the  local  authorities, 
will  moat  probably  be  resisted;  and  I  do  not  perceive  any  other 
means  in  the  present  materials  of  society  of  exercising  any  in- 
fluence over  the  Assembly  than  what  may  be  derived  from  a 
good  underfitandingj  founded  on  careful  and  conciUatory  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  on  the  good  sense  and 
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good  feeling  that  may  prevail  in  the  House.  Any  attempt  to 
form  a  Gbvemment  party,  as  distinct  from  the  island  party, 
would  at  present  fail,  and  would  not,  I  conceive,  at  any  time  be 
desirable.  There  are  now  no  parties  in  the  House.  There  are 
individual  members  more  ready  than  others  to  advocate  liberal 
measures,  but  they  do  not  form  a  distinct  party;  and  there  are 
questions  on  which  the  whole  House  would  probably  be  united 
as  one  man  against  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  wisest  course,  under  such  circumstances, 
appears  to  me  to  be  to  regard  the  Government,  the  Council, 
and  the  Assembly  as  forming  one  party,  and  to  lead  all  as 
much  as  possible  to  good  measures.  The  executive  adminis- 
tration cannot  be  so  efficiently  conducted  as  it  might  be  with 
fuller  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  but  until  these 
can  be  obtained  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature,  I 
should  think  it  more  advisable  to  make  the  best  of  things  as 
they  are,  than  to  cause  them  to  be  worse  by  endeavours  at  alte- 
rations which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  forcible  sub- 
version of  the  existing  constitution,  and  the  probable  destruction 
of  harmony  and  affection. 
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TO  THE  BIGHT  HONORABLE  LOBI>  JOHN  BUSSELL. 

April  ifltia«t 

Mt  Lokd, — ^I  ^Ye  the  hoiKNr  to  fobmit  the  Bqwrls  of  In* 

spectoTB  of  Prisons  tot  184(X 

These-  reports  seozeeljr  mdicste  azijr  luipwveBKuii  m  wie  pn* 
sons  of  this  nland  sinoe  1839.  In  some  instsnoee  caq^natioits 
haye  been  called  for  from  h>eal  srnAoritiesv  whadi  sie  also  for- 
warded; and  I  have  added  copies  of  insiractioas  and  other 
communications  issued  as  occasions  required. 

To  place  all  the  parochial  prisons  in  Jamaica  in  a  state  that 
would  provide  for  the  most  limited  separation  of  their  inmates 
in  classes,  would  require  an  expenditure  hardly  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
has  been  devoted  by  the  Legislature  to  this  purpose,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  hoped  that  it  will  gradually  be  accomplished. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  lessens  the  mischief  attending  the  want  of 
classification,  that  the  inmates  of  the  parochial  prisons  are 
generally  few  in  number,  and  for  short  periods;  all  who  are 
under  sentence  for  more  than  two  months  being  removed  to 
prisons  better  adapted  for  classification. 

It  is  my  intention  to  endeavour  to  introduce  the  separate 
system  into  the  Penitentiary  whenever  it  may  be  completed, 
which,  however,  will  also  be  a  work  of  time;  and  the  very 
commencement  has  been  delayed,  first  by  the  difficulty  of 
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bmigii^  together  Ae-  apponited  oonmuttoe  nrani  iinar  serenl 
arocfttMB^  Mid,  eitbeeqiim^Tv  ^  ^  d—geiOMg  iHimbb  of  ike 
i^and  engiBear,  ok  wboee  expected  zepoit  fordier  pfoceedrags 
depend. 

Until  die  cveetuni  of  die  Femtendaiy^  I  propose  ta  nae  the 
Kingston  prison  as  the  general  priem  for  male  conriGts  am- 
tenced  to  more  than  two  months^  imprieonment,  aa  it  haa 
greater  aeconcnodatioDy  and  admita  more  cf  separation  and 
classificatkM,  for  whxdi  I  am  indebted  to  die  exertione  of  die 
mayor,  than  anj  odier  prison  in  the  idoid.  It  nev^erthelees 
has  many  defects,  which  I  most  trf  to  get  remedied  aa  w^  as 
I  can;  and  I  intend,  as  far  as  possibk,  to  intzodBoe  inta  this 
prison  the  mlea  and  habits  diat  wilt  be  eventually  estabhshed 
in  the  Benitaitiary.  But  our  progress  in  amendment  wilt  pro- 
bably be  dow. 

I  hare  assigned  two  sqNurate  priaona  in  difRsrent  parts  ol  die 
island  for  female  convicts  aentenced  to  more  than  two  monthai' 
imprisonment,  which  has  enabled  me  to  separate  that  dasa  of 
prisoners  e£fectnally  from  die  males. 

The  three  comity  gaols  are  appnqiriated  exclnsiv^  to  debtors 
and  prisoners  commitled  for  trial;  ^Doepting  that  of  Cornwall, 
at  Montego  Bay,  where  diere  is  no  odier  prison  for  male  mis- 
demeanants under  short  sentences,  die  former  house  of  correc- 
tion having  beoi  converted  into  a  prison  exdnsively  for  finnales. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  I  have  met  with  in  attempting 
the  separation  of  prisoners  has  been  in  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  accommodating  six  classes  of  prisoners  in  every  parochial 
prison — namely,  debtors  male  and  female,  untried  male  and 
female,  misdemeanants  under  short  sentences  male  and  female, 
without  any  means  generally  of  preventing  intercourse  during 
the  day.  It  is  not  possible  to  surmount  this  without  a  large 
pecuniary  outlay  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  otherwise  than 
gradually  from  the  island  resources. 

I  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  correspondence  with  the 
parochial  authorities  on  this  subject,  and  plans  of  new  prisons, 
or  of  alterations  of  those  existing,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
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my  views,  were  sent  in  from  several  parishes  with  apparent 
desire  to  carry  them  into  effect;  but  the  care  of  the  prisons  was 
transferred  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  from  the 
parishes  to  the  island,  and  the  question  of  alterations  and  new 
buildings  is  now  under  agitation  with  the  Board  of  Works, 
which  has  not  funds  at  its  command  to  do  more  than  a  very 
small  part  of  what  is  required. 

I  have,  according  to  your  Lordship's  desire,  prohibited  the 
employment  of  prisoners  out  of  their  prisons^  whenever  means 
can  be  found  for  providing  work  within  the  walls. 

My  attention  has  been  incessantly  given  to  the  object  of 
effecting  improvements  in  every  part  of  prison  arrangements. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  amendment 
that  has  been  effected.  There  is  a  division  of  authority  which 
retards  and  practically  impedes  advancement.  Something  de- 
pends on  the  Board  of  Accounts,  something  on  the  Board  of 
Works,  something  on  local  authorities.  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain  hitherto  of  intentional  want  of  co-operation ;  but  au- 
thority that  is  divided  cannot  be  wielded  with  the  same  celerity 
and  efiect  as  that  which  is  united  in  the  same  hands. 

I  have  called  to  my  aid  in  this  department,  as  Inspector  of 
Prisons  under  the  act  of  the  last  session,  Mr.  Daughbrey,  one 
of  the  most  zealous,  able,  and  discreet  of  the  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates, and  I  expect  to  derive  great  benefit  from  his  as- 
sistance. 
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HEALTH  OF  THE  TBX)OPS. 

[The  four  following  brief  despatches  are  inserted  in  illustration  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe's  constant  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  troops  under  his 
command.  He  saw  that  they  were  being  sacrificed  to  ignorance,  negligence, 
and  false  economy ;  and  he  exerted  himself,  not  without  success,  to  establish 
a  new  order  of  things,  by  locating  on  the  healthy  high  grounds  of  the 
island  the  European  regiments  which  perished  miserably  on  the  plains.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Metcalfe  that  he  made  the  first  movement  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  offered  himself  to  bear  the  expense.] 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HOKOBABLE  LOBD  JOHN  BUSSELL, 

January  8, 1841^ 
My  Lobd, — ^With  reference  to  my  despatch  No.  162,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  consequence  of  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Major- General  commanding  the  forces  in 
this  island,  I  have  sanctioned  a  provisional  arrangement  for  the 
posting  experimentally  of  one  hundred  men  of  the  European 
troops  at  Newcastle,  pending  your  Lordship's  decision  with 
regard  to  the  proposal  made  for  purchasing  ground  and  erecting 
a  permanent  barrack  at  that  station. 

The  arrangement  which  I  have  sanctioned  is,  1st.  The  renting 
of  two  hundred  acres  at  Newcastle,  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  per  annum,  for  a  term  of  years,  with  the  option  to  the 
Government  of  annulling  the  agreement  and  purchasing  the 
property  for  three  thousand  pounds  when  so  disposed;  2nd.  The 
erection  of  a  temporary  barrack  for  one  hundred  men,  with 

2  0 
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due  regard  to  economy  and  to  the  prospective  use  of  the  build- 
ings under  a  more  permanent  arrangement,  should  the  latter 
be  authorised. 

Having  sanctioned  this  temporary  arrangement  on  my  own 
responsibility,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  regard  the  expense  as 
chargeable  to  me  personally,  if  the  arrangement  should  not 
have  your  Lordship's  approbation.  I  have  considered  the 
health  of  the  troops  as  too  important  to  allow  ine  to  hesitate 
in  incurring  this  risk. 


TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOEABLE  LOBD  JOHN  EUSSELiL. 

June  17, 1641. 

Mr  Lord, — The  mortality  among  the  European  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  low  kiids,  on  the  floiUh  side  of  this  island,  has 
been  dreadM  during  the  latter  part  of  d^  last,  snd  the  first 
portion  of  the  present,  year.    It  has  now,  I  trust,  subnded. 

All  the  stations  aDuded  to  have  been  visited  by  that  pesti- 
lence, the  yellow  fever.  Port  Royal,  which  continued  healthy 
for  some  time  after  the  other  stations  had  suffered,  latterly  be- 
came the  most  afflicted  of  all.  New  comers  have  been  the 
greatest  sufierers.  The  artillery,  recently  arrived,  have  lost 
numbers  of  non-commissioned  o£Scers  and  privates;  and  of  the 
officers  who  came  out  with  them,  and  did  not  return  with  the 
detachment  relieved,  all  have  perished;  while  those  who  were 
here  before  and  remained  with  the  relieving  companies,  although 
attacked,  have  generally  survived. 

The  cause  of  so  much  fatal  sickneas  has  probably  been  a  very 
unusual  season,  unexampled  drought  having  prevailed  for  a  pro- 
tracted period.  This  calamity  has  also  ceased,  a  great  quantity 
of  rain  having  recently  fallen,  but  not  before  ruinous  ixgury 
had  been  inflicted  on  some  parishes. 

The  troops  stationed  at  Brown  Town,  in  the  high  lands,  have 
been  healthy.     Among  the  black  tnx^  stationed  in  the  low 
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lands  the  mortality  haSp  I  understandi  been  confined  to  the 
European  oflBcers.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  all  the  Eu- 
ropean troops  in  this  island  ought  to  be  stationed  in  the  high 
lands,  and  the  charge  of  tiie  low  lands  be  left  to  black  troops, 
to  whom  the  climate  of  the  low  lands  is  congenial.  It  would 
be  even  desiraUe,  I  think,  that  the  number  of  artillerymen 
whom  it  might  be  necessary  to  retain  at  Port  Royal  should  be 
black,  and  that  the  fine  body  of  Europeans  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Artillery  should  be  posted  in  the  mountains  and  saved 
from  the  pestilence  of  ihe  low  lands. 

Of  the  officers  who  have  perished  during  this  aw&l  vintation, 
Colonel  Marshall,  of  her  Majesty's  82nd  Regiment,  and  Captain 
Slade,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  have  each  left  a  widow  and 
several  children  without  adeqimte  provision  for  their  support. 
I  know  not  whether  the  r^uladons  of  her  Majesty's  service 
admit  of  extraordinary  bounties  on  such  occasions,  but  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  my  duty  to  bring  the  cases  to  your  Lordship's 
notice  as  well  worthy  of  conaderation. 

Colonel  Marshall  raised  himsdf  to  rank  sad  honors  entirely 
by  his  own  merits.  He  served  his  country  actively  and  without 
intermission  as  an  officer  for  forty-one  years — ^wais  engaged  in 
the  war  in  Spain,  France,  Canada,  and  elsewhere — and  was 
several  times  severely  wounded  inihe  field*  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  ^Is. 

Captain  Slade,  of  the  Artillery,  served  in  the  Peninsula  and 
North  America,  and  has  left  a  widow  and  three  children.  His 
means  did  not  enable  him  to  bring  them  with  him  to  Jamaica, 
and  during  his  short  residence  here  he  imposed  many  privations 
on  himself  on  their  account. 

A  number  of  orphans,  the  children  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  have  been  left  totally  desolate,  their  parents 
having  been  victims  to  the  raging  fever. 
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TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOBABLE  LORD  JOHN  BUSSELL. 

June  29, 1841. 

Mr  LoBD| — ^The  following  are  some  of  the  distressing  de- 
tails of  the  recent  mortality  among  the  European  troops  sta- 
tioned  in  the  southern  part  of  Jamaica,  owing,  in  my  opinion, 
entirely  to  their  being  quartered  in  the  low  lands,  or  in  posi- 
tions not  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  above  the  reach  of  yellow 
fever,  the  pestilence  of  this  island. 

Within  the  last  eight  months,  the  82nd  Regiment  has  lost 
by  malignant  yellow  fever  five  officers,  nine  sergeants,  one 
hundred  and  forty  rank  and  file,  thirteen  women,  and  twenty- 
two  children,  the  number  of  deaths  increasing  with  each  suc- 
cessive week,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  past  month;  and  the 
epidemic  visiting  with  almost  equal  virulence  every  station 
occupied  by  the  regiment,  or  to  which  it  was  removed  for  the 
chance  of  relief.  It  has,  by  deaths  and  discharges  consequent 
on  wasting  sickness,  lost  one-third  of  the  number  brought  into 
the  island  little  more  than  fifteen  months  ago;  and  one-fourth 
of  the  regiment  has  been  carried  off  by  fever.  Of  a  draft  of 
one  hundred  men  which  landed  in  the  middle  of  January,  one- 
third  died  within  four  months,  and  two  companies  of  artillery, 
which  landed  in  February,  have  shared  the  same  fate.  A  bat- 
talion of  the  60th,  landed  recently,  and  since  the  pestilence 
was  supposed  to  have  subsided,  has,  nevertheless,  had  nine 
deaths  by  fever  in  one  week. 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOBABLE  LOBD  JOHN  BUSSELL. 

August  18, 1841. 

My  Lobd, — I  grieve  to  report  that  the  mortality  in  her 
Majesty's  60th  Regiment  has  continued  unabated.  That  regi- 
ment has  lost  by  death  from  fever,  in  two  months,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  in  number,  including  eight  women  and  six 
children,  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  strength  stationed  in 
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the  low  countij.  Every  station  where  there  was  accommoda- 
tion has  been  tried,  and  all  have  proved  deadly.  The  deaths 
at  Stoney-hill  alone,  out  of  a  garrison  of  eighty,  were  sixteen 
in  last  week. 

I  lament  to  add  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Honorable  A. 
F.  Ellis,  the  commander  of  the  regiment,  son  of  Lord  Seaford, 
has  been  a  victim  to  the  pestilence,  beyond  the  number  above 
mentioned.  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  degree  in  care 
and  kindness  to  all  under  his  command,  and  remained  in  the 
low  lands  until^arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  removal  of 
the  whole  of  the  regiment  to  the  hills.  He  went  up  a  few  days 
ago,  but  was  carried  off  the  day  before  yesterday  by  the  pesti- 
lential yellow  fever  caught  in  the  low  lands.  He  is  mourned 
for  with  heartfelt  affliction  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regi- 
ment, towards  whom  his  kindness  was  that  of  a  father;  and  is 
deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

A  party  of  one  hundred  men  has  been  stationed  at  New- 
castle in  the  hills,  of  whom  one  has  died,  and  two  of  a  party  of 
thirty  stationed  for  some  time  at  another  property.  All  these 
deaths  were  in  consequence  of  disease  imbibed  in  the  low  lands, 
and  took  place  immediately  after  arrival  in  the  hills,  as  in  the 
case  of  Colonel  Ellis;  and  now  that  many  have  gone  from  the 
low  lands  with  the  disease  in  them,  further  deaths  must  be 
expected  in  the  hills,  although  the  yellow  fever  never  origi- 
nates in  the  high  lands. 

The  Major-General  commanding  the  forces  has  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the 
whole  of  what  remains  of  the  regiment  to  Newcastle  and  its 
vicinity.  They  will  be  temporarily  accommodated  on  neigh- 
bouring properties,  and  afterwards  in  cottages  erected  for  them, 
or  in  tents.  No  expense  will  be  incurred  in  erecting  barracks 
beyond  what  has  already  been  undertaken  under  the  authority 
received  from  her  Majesty's  Government.  Nevertheless,  the 
temporary  arrangements  necessary  will  cause  some  ad^tional 
expense,  which  will,  I  trust,  be  sanctioned.  I  entirely  concur 
in  Sir  William  Gomm's  measures.    I  conceive  the  removal  of 
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the  ragnnent  from  the  low  lands  to  be  abtolutely  neceiBaty  for 
the  safety  of  the  surriyois;  and  I  eameslLy  hope  that  her  Ma- 
jest/s  OoTemment  will  aanetion  the  ^rectioD  of  banacks  at 
Newcastle  for  the  whole  regiment  stationed  on  this  side  of  the 
island^  and  for  the  European  Artillery  also^  either  there  or  in 
some  part  of  the  hilk^  in  order  that  ihe  troops  may  iieveri^;ain 
be  exposed  ta  sndi  dreadful  mortality  as  has  been  eiq)erienoed 
during  the  last  year  by  the  artillery  at  Port  Boyal,  and  the 
82nd  and  60th  Regiments  in  the  several  staticms  of  Up  Park 
OampSy  Fort  Augusta,  Port  Royal,  and  Stoney  HiU. 

To  enable  the  European  Artillexy  to  be  posted  in  the  hills,  I 
would  stroi^y  recommend,  what  I  hare  already  cm  a  former 
occanoo  suggested,  that  a  small  party  of  African  ArtJllery 
riiould  be  farmed  tot  the  daily  routine  duties  of  Port  Royal, 
which  might  be  done  either  by  entertaining  African  recruits 
for  the  purpose,  or  by  training  a  detachm^t  of  one  of  the 
West  India  regiments  to  the  gun  pxactioe. 
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EESIGNATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  JAMAICA. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HONORABLE  LOBD  STANLEY. 

Norembir  1»  IML. 

My  Lord, — ^In  a  recent  commimication  I  intiiiiated  that  I 
ahonld  take  the  eaiKest  opportumtj  of  Bubmitting  to  your 
Lordship  the  grounds  on  which  I  considered  myself  to  be  jtlBti- 
fiedin  soliciting  permission  to  retire  from  the  gOTemment  of 
Jamaica,  and  return  to  England  at  a  period  not  fiir  distant 

When  the  c^r  of  the  Gk)ivemorBhip  of  tiiis  island  and  its 
dependencies  was  ccmTeyed  to  me,  my  only  inducement  in  ac- 
cepting it  was  the  hope  of  rendering  some  service  to  my  country 
by  becoming  instrumental  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  colony 
with  the  mother  country. 

That  object  was  accomplished^  soon  after  my  arrival,  by  the 
good  sense  and  good  feding  of  the  coloinBts,  who  readily  and 
cordially  met  the  conciliatory  disposition  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  evince  towards  them. 

The  next  subject  that  most  attracted  my  attention  was  the 
unsatisfactory  feeling  of  the  laboring  popidaticni  towards  their 
employers.  This  has  naturally  subsided  into  a  state  more  con- 
aistent  with  the  relations  of  the  parties,  and  there  is  no  longer 
imy  ground  of  anxiety  on  that  account 

Other  dissensions  in  the  community,  which  grew  out  of  pr^ 
ceding  circumstances,  have,  either  entirely  or  in  a  great  degree, 
ceased,  and  order  and  harmony,  with  exceptions  which  will 
occasionally  occur  in  every  state  of  society,  may  be  said  to 
prevaiL 
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The  reform  of  the  judicial  establishment  was  conddered  by 
her  Majesty's  Government  as  an  object  of  essential  importance, 
and  was  likewise  desired  by  the  local  Legislature.  That  mea- 
sure has  been  carried  into  operation,  with  every  assurance  of 
success,  at  a  considerable  cost  to  the  island. 
'  The  improvement  of  the  prisons  was  another  object  much 
desired  by  her  Majesty's  Government.  The  local  Legislature 
has  co-operated  zealously  and  liberally  towards  it.  Means  have 
been  provided  for  its  attainment  to  the  utmost  extent  at  present 
practicable.  The  reform  of  all  the  prisons  is  a  work  of  too 
great  expense  to  be  performed  at  once,  but  it  is  in  progress,  and 
the  realisation  of  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  details  of  this  inte- 
resting question  is  in  a  course  of  gradual  accomplishment. 

Many  laws  have  been  passed  with  a  view  to  meet  the  change 
that  has  occurred  in  the  social  relations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  and  to  approximate  the  statutes  of  this  country  to 
those  of  England.  Although  the  business  of  legislation  must 
ever  be  one  of  incessant  advancement,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
peculiar  matter,  immediately  pressing,  that  requires  to  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Of  agricultural  prosperity  I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty, 
because  it  depends  on  prices  at  home,  and  on  circumstances 
which  are  not  under  local  control;  but  the  prospect  as  to  the 
crop  now  on  the  ground,  and  the  expected  produce  of  the  great 
staples  for  exportation,  is  more  promising  than  that  of  any  season 
for  many  years  past.  New  sources  of  wedth,  in  the  production  of 
silk  and  cotton  and  the  extraction  of  copper,  have  been  called 
into  action,  but  have  not  reached  a  state  of  certainty,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  securely  established.  The  articles  which 
yield  most  profit  will  naturally  be  those  most  cultivated;  which 
is  the  reason,  combined  with  the  scantiness  of  population,  why 
the  exports  of  Jamaica  are  so  few.  Commercial  interests  have 
suffered,  partly  from  over-trading  on  excessive  credits  suddenly 
withdrawn,  and  partly  from  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  in  the 
South  American  State  of  New  Granada;  but  it  is  supposed 
that  the  worst  has  passed,  and  that  trade  is  likely  to  revive. 
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These  are  matters  wlucli  the  Executive  Ooyemment  can  hardly 
influence.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  laboring  population,  formerly  slaveSy  but 
now  perfectly  free,  and  more  independent  than  the  same  class 
in  other  free  countries,  I  venture  to  say^  that  in  no  country  in 
the  world  can  the  laboring  population  be  more  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  more  at  their 
ease,  or  more  secure  from  oppression,  than  in  Jamuca;  and  I 
may  add,  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  for  their  religious  in- 
struction, and  schools  for  the  education  of  tbeir  children,  are 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  with  a  tendency  to  con- 
stant increase,  although  the  present  reduction  of  the  Mico 
schools  is  a  temporary  drawback. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  as  the  peculiar  state  of  Jamaica 
at  the  time  was  my  only  inducement  for  coming  here,  and  as 
I  have  never  wished  to  remain  longer  than  might  seem  to  be 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  important  objects 
which  presented  themselves,  I  trust  that  the  expression  of  my 
wish  to  be  relieved  will  not  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
sense  of  duty  that  brought  me  to  this  post. 

It  is  far  from  ray  intention  to  represent  that  there  is  not 
ample  and  noble  employment  left  for  my  successors.  There  is 
a  great  field  for  continual  improvement.  The  country  has 
vast  resources  yet  undeveloped.  A  larger  population  of  Afii- 
cans  for  labor  in  the  low  lands  is  requisite;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  population  of  Europeans  in  the  high  lands  is  highly 
desirable.  Capital,  which  in  despair  of  adequate  profit  has 
been  withdrawn,  will  require  increasing  enterprise  and  success 
to  tempt  it  to  resort  hither.  To  secure  and  maintain  the 
afiection  of  the  colony  towards  the  mother  country ;  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  the  happiness  of  its 
inhabitants,  will  form  a  task  of  high  interest  and  importance, 
the  progress  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  heartfelt 
gratification;  but  its  perfect  fulfilment  can  only  be  the  work  of 
time. 

Hoping  that  my  retirement  will  have  your  Lordship's  sane- 
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ticOf  I  take  the  hbexty  of  adding,  thai  I  dioald  be  glad  ta  be 
relieyed  about  the  midSIe  of  April,  as  the  voyage  acroaa  the 
Athntic  18  Uk^  to  be  &iP0ffable  at  thai  seascxi,  aad  my  amval 
in  England  would  probably  take  place  at  a  time  of  ihe  year 
better  soxted  than  the  wint^  months  to  those  who  oome 
firom  a  troincal  cHmate.  Should  there  be  any  obstacle  to  the 
amval  of  my  suooessor  at  that  period^  and  your  Lorddiip  would 
pennit  me  to  make  orer  the  gOTermnent  at  soch  time  as  I 
Hi%ht  find  most  convenient  to  the  Lieutenant-Gbvemor,  you 
may  be  assnied,  from  Sir  William  Oomm's  chaiaoter,  ability, 
juc^ment,  and  local  knowledge,  that  no  detriment  to  the  public 
service  could  arise  firom  that  arrangement.  In  proposing  with 
so  much  freedom  these  particular  details  for  my  pexsonal  oon- 
venienoei  I  rely  on  your  Lordship's  indulgence,  and  b^  leave, 
at  the  same  time,  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  che^ully  conform, 
as  in  duty  bovmd,  to  any  o^ier  that  you  may  deem  more  expe- 
dient for  the  public  service. 

Anticipating  your  Lordship's  assent  to  the  main  purpose  of 
this  communication,  I  b^  permissibn  to  request  that  you  will, 
at  such  time  as  you  may  judge  to  be  proper,  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  my  humble  and  dutiful  resignation  of  the  o£Sce 
with  which  her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  honor  me  in 
the  administration  of  this  government. 
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pi  must  be  bome  h.  mind  thai  these  ijiswen  to  Addresses  are  but  a 
Ttrj  few  sdected  from  a  large  number.  A  complete  oollectioii  of  the 
different  addresses  presented  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  India,  Jamaica,  and 
Canada,  with  their  answers,  would  occupy  as  large  a  volume  as  the  present 
one ;  but  it  was  considered  expedient  to  ghe  in  this  plaoe  a  few  chirae- 
teristic  specimens  of  the  replies.] 

To  the  Magistrates^  FreehoUers,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the 

Parish  of  SL  Catherine. 

I  wish,  gentlemen,  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  express  how 
deeply  I  feel  the  kindness  which  you  have  manifested,  not  on 
the  present  occasion  alone,  but  throughout  the  'period  of  my 
residence  among  you,  to  an  unboimded  extent^  and  in  every 
possible  way.  Words,  however,  would  convey  a  feeble  notion 
of  the  thankfulness  with  which  I  iBhall  ever  dwell  on  the  recol- 
lection of  the  firiendly  conduct  that  I  have  experienced  in  every 
part  of  this  idand. 

I  shall  part  from  you  with  great  regret.  The  only  cause  for 
my  retirement  is  that  craving  for  home  which  seems  to  be  im- 
planted in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  which  nothing  but  necessity, 
or  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  can  overcome.  Having  persuaded 
myself  that  I  may  return  to  England  without  any  dereliction 
of  duty,  I  have  yielded  to  the  desire  which  I  cannot  eradicate, 
and  hope  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  that  country, 
from  which  I  have  been  separated  by  occupation  in  the  public 
service  for  more  than  forty  years.  If  I  could  have  regarded 
any  land  but  England  as  my  home,  I  know  not  where  I  could 
have  been  more  happy  than  in  Januuca,  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  rendered  easy  by  general  support  and  co-operation,  in 
cordial  intercourse  with  warm  and  generous  hearts,  eirjopng, 
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in  your  beautiful  mountains  a  delightful  climate  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  healthfulness,  mildness,  and  equability  by  any  in  the 
world,  and  contemplating  the  interesting  progress  of  a  happy 
population,  who,  in  full  possession  of  liberty,  independence,  and 
comfort,  are  efficiently  protected  in  all  the  rights  of  freedom  by 
the  impartial  administration  of  equitable  laws. 

I  appreciate,  as  the  highest  honor  that  a  man  can  receive, 
the  esteem  of  those  who  are  competent  to  judge  his  conduct; 
and  although  I  am  sensible  that  in  my  case  your  praise  must 
be  ascribed  to  your  kindness^  I  shall  not  the  less  cherish  with 
pride,  as  long  as  I  live,  the  remembrance  of  your  affectionate 
address. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  ray  heartfelt  wishes  for  your  welfare  and 
happiness;  and  my  anxious  hope  that  Jamaica  may  soon  add 
the  return  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  other  blessings  which 
she  now  enjoys. 


To  the  Magistrates^  Vestrymen^  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the 

Parish  of  St.  Ann, 

The  regret,  gentlemen,  which  you  express  at  my  approaching 
retirement  from  the  government,  and  the  assurances  of  esteem 
and  affection  which  accompany  it,  are  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  me,  and  confer  a  high  honor,  the  recollection  of  which  I 
shall  ever  cherish  with  pride  and  thankfulness. 

I  came  to  this  island  led  by  the  hope  of  being  instrumental 
in  the  reconciliation  of  one  of  her  most  valuable  colonies  with 
the  mother  country.  That  object  was  accomplished  soon  afler 
my  arrival  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  and  the  good 
feeling  of  the  community. 

There  nevertheless  remained  other  causes  of  anxiety.  There 
were  intenial  dissensions  and  party  feelings,  which  engendered 
strife  and  obstructed  harmony.  The  relations  also  between  the 
landholders  and  the  laboring  classes  were  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state.  Those  difficulties  have  been  removed,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  as  all  seem  to  believe,  that  in  those  respects  afiairs 
are  much  ameliorated. 
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The  part  that  I  have  performed  in  this  Improvement  has 
been  to  endeavour  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  parties,  and  to  dis* 
courage  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  impede  the  restoration  of 
fellow  feeling  and  brotherly  love;  but  the  change  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  island. 

While,  therefore,  the  praise  bestowed  on  me  in  this  hour  of 
parting,  when  all  connexion  between  us,  except  that  of  our  hearts, 
is  about  to  be  severed,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  most  pleasing, 
it  produces  the  additional  feeling  of  gratitude  for  that  warm 
and  generous  kindness  which  has  taken  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and  appreciates  my  humble  services  at  a  price  far  beyond  their 
intrinsic  merits. 

I  shall  often  be  reminded,  gentlemen,  of  your  parish  of  St. 
Ann^  in  moving  about  England;  for  it  is  the  only  part  of  this 
island  that  has  put  me  much  in  mind  of  the  scenery  of  the 
mother  country.  That  the  most  beautiful  part  of  an  Island, 
which  does  not  yield  In  beauty  to  any  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world,  should  resemble  English  scenery,  is  a  high  honor,  I  con- 
ceive, to  the  latter;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few 
things  in  which  a  resemblance  to  England  would  be  a  cause  of 
regret.  But  there  are  two.  You  may  congratulate  yourselves 
on  having  your  delightful  climate  free  from  the  too  frequent 
chilliness  and  perpetual  uncertainty  of  that  of  England.  You 
may  also  be  proud  of  the  great  comfort  enjoyed  by  your  labor- 
ing population,  instead  of  the  distress  which  falls  so  heavily  on 
the  same  class  in  the  mother  country. 

God  grant  that  these  advantages  may  always  conduce  to  your 
health  and  happiness. 

I  have  further  to  congratulate  you  on  the  successful  intro- 
duction into  your  parish  of  the  culture  of  silk,  from  which 
there  Is  reason  to  hope  an  article  will  be  produced  that  may 
rival  and  surpass  the  silk  of  Italy,  and  be  a  new  source  of  wealth 
to  this  country. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  all  your  good- 
ness, and  my  wishes  that  every  blessing  may  attend  you. 
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To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East 

I  am  most  sensible,  gendemeiif  of  the  generous  1nn<1n<>gp 
which  has  dictated  your  affectionate  address. 

Whether  I  have,  in  any  d^ree,  merited  your  praises,  or 
whether  they  are  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  your  friendly  par- 
tiality, I  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  gratified  and  de- 
Hghted  by  such  a  manifestation  of  warm  feeling.    I  must  ever 
v^ard,  as  the  hi^iest  event  of  my  Ufe,  that  I  came  to  Jamaica, 
One  minute  "before  I  accepted  the  totally  unexpected  o£Ger  of 
the  government  of  this  island  and  its  dep^idendes,  if  the  idea 
of  my  going  to  the  West  Indies  had  suggested  itself  to  any  of 
my  friends,  I  should  have  laughed  at  it  as  something  so  utterly 
improbable  as  to  be  next  to  an  imposdbility.    The  oflfer  reached 
me  when  I  was  Uving  in  retirement,  with  no  other  plan  before 
me  but  that  of  making  my  retirement  more  complete.    I  had 
no  desire  for  official  employment  of  any  kind.    I  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  any  claim  on  the  Ministry.    I  had  no  connexion 
with  any  party  in  the  State.     I  had  no  local  influence  that 
could  place  me  in  Parliament,  t^e  only  sphere  of  public  duty 
for  which  I  had  any  inclination.     No  individual  could  have 
been  found  more  totally  unconnected  with  public  men  and 
public  life  than  I  was  at  that  time— none  more  studiously  re- 
tired from  general  society  and  intercourse  with  the  gay  or  busy 
world.     I  had  returned  from  India  scarcely  a  year  before,  after 
thirty-eight  years'  uninterrupted  absence  from  home  in  the 
service  of  my  country,  with  the  intention  and  hope  of  passing 
the  remainder  of  my  days  in  England.     Excepting  as  to  my 
own  family  and  friends,  and  near  neighbours  in  the  country,  I 
was,  in  fact,  a  recluse.     It  is  due  to  her  Majesty's  Ministers  of 
that  time,  and  especially  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  one  of  your  former  Grovemors,  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby,  who  made  the  offer  to  me,  and  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  to  remark,  that  whether  their  selection  was  good  or  bad, 
their  sole  motive  must  have  been  the  advancement  of  the  public 
service. 
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When  I  leoemd  ttuB  offer,  a  momest's  conaderation  satisfied 
me.  that  my  duty  to  my  oountry  lequized  that  I  should  accept 
it.  Had  Jamaica  })eea  in  a  pecfectly  sadsfa^oiy  and  happy 
state,  I  slionld  have  declined  the  honor,  having,  as  I  have  said^ 
no  wish  for  ofSdal  employment;  but  under  the  circumstances 
whi(^  then  existed,  there  was  something  of  importance  to  be 
done,  and  I  considered  myself^  by  the  o£fer  made,  as  called  on 
to  do  it.  I  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate.  I  undertook  the  trust, 
encouraged  by  the  hope  of  success,  human  nature  being  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  thought  that  you  were  wrougi 
but  I  also  thought  it  probable  that  you  might  be  induced  to 
put  yourselTes  right,  and  that  the  mother  country  and  tikd 
colony  might  be  reconciled.  I  conceived  that,  coming  among 
you  as  a  stranger  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  any  strife 
regarding  the  colonies,  I  should  derive  some  facilities  &om  that 
circumstance.  After  my  arrival,  I  was  at  first  rather  appalled 
by  the  violence  of  party  spirit  which  seemed  to  prevail.  But 
the  first  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly  assured  me  that 
all  would  in  time  be  well.  My  task  since  has  been  an  easy  one. 
The  good  sense  of  the  colony  bas  done  alL  The  plain  and 
obvious  course  that  I  have  pursued  has  been  animated  by 
general  support  and  co-operation.  Had  the  advantages  which 
have  been  gained  been  accomplished  by  any  injustice  or  injury 
to  the  population  recently  eman<npated  from  a  state  of  slavery, 
my  feelings,  in  retiring  from  the  government,  and  your  own 
too,  I  am  sure,  would  have  been  widdy  different  from  what 
they  are  now,  and  the  reverse  of  gratifying.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  state  of  the  island  with  regard  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  higher  classes — whatever  may  be  the  depression  of  the 
present  time,  and  the  fears  for  the  future,  cx>nsidering  the  in- 
terests of  proprietors  of  land,  and  merchants,  nnd  traders,  and 
the  general  body  of  the  medical  faculty,  all  of  which  classes  are 
now  suffering,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  lower  orders,  especially 
the  great  mass  of  the  emancipated  laborers,  enjoy  a  greater 
degree  of  prosperity,  independence,  and  comfort,  in  every 
respect,  than  fitlls  to  ihe  lot  of  the  laboring  class  in  any  other 
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country  that  we  know  of.  So  that  I  shall  depart^  assured  that 
their  interests  are  efi^tually  provided  for.  The  chief  appre- 
hensibn  and  anxiety  remaining  are  produced  by  the  uncertainty 
which  seems  to  attend  the  continuation  of  the  profitable  culti- 
ration  of  your  staple  products,  on  which  the  interests  of  com- 
merce,  as  well  as  agriculture,  greatly  depend.  Qod  grant  that 
all  fears  on  that  ground  may  be  speedily  removedi  and  that 
your  favored  parish,  which  can  justly  boast  of  containing  the 
garden  of  Jamaica,  may  always  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  island. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  honor  that 
you  have  conferred  on  me.  It  will  be  among  the  most  pleasing 
recollections  that  will  cheer  my  future  life.  In  saying  fiurewell, 
it  is  the  uppermost  wish  of  my  heart  that  every  blessing  may 
attend  you. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Jamaica  Missionary  Presbytery  in  the 
Parish  of  St  Mary^  in  conjunction  with  their  respective  Con- 
gregations. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  most  cordially,  for  the  goodness 
which  has  induced  you  to  come  from  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
on  this  deputation,  to  do  me  honor  by  the  presentation  of  your 
affectionate  address. 

Your  praises,  although  I  am  conscious  that  they  far  exceed 
my  humble  deserts,  are  sweet  and  soothing,  as  the  offspring  of 
kind  hearts  that  are  disposed  to  put  a  high  appreciation  on  good 
intentions. 

Tor  your  prayers  I  shall  ever  be  grateful.  The  prayers  of 
the  pious  are  heard  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  and  plead  for  the 
sinner,  in  whose  behalf  they  ascend. 

I  have  observed  with  great  satisfaction,  during  my  residence 
in  Jamaica,  the  readiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  embrace 
the  benefits  of  education,  their  eagerness  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  their  general  attendance  at  the  worship  of  the  Al- 
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mighty.  For  these  conspicuous  virtues  in  their  character, 
which  are  blessings  to  themselves  and  the  whole  community, 
we  are  indebted,  in  the  greatest  degree,  to  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  interest  of  their 
flocks.  While  the  imperial  and  local  Legislatures  concurred 
in  the  righteous  measure  of  releasing  the  people  from  bondage, 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  strenuously  employed  in  eman- 
cipating their  minds  from  the  chains  of  ignorance,  and  their 
souls  from  the  powers  of  darkness.  Thence  arose  a  connexion 
between  the  pastors  and  their  congregations,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  delightful  that  can  be  conceived.  The  former,  imi- 
tating the  Divine  Shepherd  of  the  whole  Christian  flock, 
brought  the  wandering  sheep  into  His  fold.  Their  followers, 
sensible  of  the  benefits  conferred,  looked  up  to  their  benefactors 
with  reverence  and  attachment.  These  ties  were  cemented  by 
taking  a  powerful  interest  in  all  their  affairs — by  aid  in  the 
hour  of  distress — by  the  balm  of  consolation  poured  on  the  bed 
of  sickness — ^by  condolence  and  sympathy  with  the  afflicted — 
and  by  administering  the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory. 
Thus  many  of  the  ministers  of  religion  in  this  island  have  ac- 
quired a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  their  congregation  not  surpassed 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  power  gained  by  devotion  to 
their  sacred  duties.  May  it  be  always  exercised  for  the  general 
good,  and  for  the  spread  of  that  neighbourly  love  and  Christian 
charity  which  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  believing  is,, 
next  to  the  love  of  God,  the  best  of  human  virtues. 

Such,  reverend  gentlemen,  I  am  persuaded,  is  your  conduct 
towards  your  flocks — such  the  attachment  of  your  congrega- 
tions towards  you — such  the  exercise  of  your  influence  over 
them.  May  the  Father  of  All  bless  and  sanctify  the  holy  union, 
and  grant  you,  here  and  hereafter,  the  fruits  beyond  price  of 
the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  to  God  and  man. 


To  the  President^  Vice-President,  and  Members  of  the  St  George^ s 
Agricultural  and  Immigration  Society, 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  cordially,  for  the  kind  sentiments 

2  D 
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which  you  entertain  towards  me.  I  shall  ever  remember  with 
pleasure  ray  connexion  with  your  society,  the  formation  of 
which  was  calculated  to  render,  and  is,  I  trust,  rendering,  and 
will  continue  to  render,  great  benefit. 

I  sympathise  in  the  feelings  which  you  express,  arising  from 
the  want  of  certain  and  continuous  labor.     It  is  manifest  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  island  this  disheartening  evil  weighs 
heavily  on  the  agricultural  proprietor,  and  the  more  so,  because 
the  only  perceptible  remedy  may  be  slow  in  coming,  and  cannot 
be  thoroughly  realised  with  the  requisite  speed.     European  im- 
migration has  been  tried,  and,  as  a  general  or  immediate  relief, 
has  proved  a  failure.     The  mode  has  not  been  discovered  with- 
out sacrifices  on  the  part  of  their  employers,  which  few  can 
afford  to  encounter,  of  reconciling  Europeans  generally  to  a  re- 
sidence in  those  parts  of  the  island  best  suited  to  the  European 
constitution.     They  become  dissatisfied,  and  flock  to  the  towns 
in  the  low  lands,  where  many  die.     I  hope  that  the  day  may 
come  when  they  may  be  located  in  numerous  villages  in  proper 
positions  in  the  interior,  where,  I  am  sure,  they  would  add 
much  to  their  own  comfort  and  happiness,  and  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  Jamaica;  but  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  whence 
the  means  will  be  derived  for  a  plan  which  will  necessarily,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  expensive. 

Endeavours  have  been  made  to  procure  laborers  from  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  the  continent  of  America,  with 
partial  and  hitherto  inadequate  success;  but  I  trust  that  the 
object  will  be  persevered  in,  and  ultimately  accomplished. 
There  is  abundance  of  space  in  Jamaica  for  any  number  of  new 
laborers  that  can  be  obtained  within  the  bounds  of  probability, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  those  who  at  present  compose 
the  laboring  class  in  this  island.  A  great  increase  is  obviously 
necessary  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  withdraw,  and  to 
procure  a  sufficient  number,  bound  by  their  wants  or  their 
habits,  to  labor  continuously  for  their  employers;  without  which 
it  is  impossible  that  the  latter  can  cultivate  their  estates  on  the 
present  system  without  frequent  disappointments,  and  consequent 
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heavy  losses.  It  is  most  true  that,  owing  to  this  general  want, 
the  resources  of  Jamaica  cannot  at  present  be  developed.  The 
same  want  is  happily  not  universal,  for  there  are  some  localities 
in  which  all  the  labor  required  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  supplied, 
and  such  would  be  everywhere  the  natural  eflfect  of  an  abundant 
population. 

As  this  is  not  likely  to  be  produced  by  any  contrivance,  other- 
wise than  gradually,  it  behoves  the  possessors  of  land  to  consider 
whether  any  means  can  be  devised  that  may  enable  them  to 
dispense  with  any  portion  of  the  labor  at  present  requisite,  and 
thus  to  render  the  existing  supply  practically  more  sufficient. 
The  general  use  of  the  plough,  and  the  increased  ^employment 
of  machinery,  offer  some  resources  in  this  respect.  Another 
mode  of  proceeding,  which  has  been  suggested  and  elsewhere 
put  in  practice  with  declared  success,  is  to  alter  the  connexion 
with  the  laborer,  and  convert  him  into  a  tenant,  or  at  least 
give  him  an  interest  in  the  produce,  by  making  him  the  pro- 
ducer and  a  sharer  in  the  profit  The  manifest  e£fect8  of  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  to  reduce  the  great  outlay  of  money 
wages,  which  is  now  a  continual  burden  on  the  landowner,  to 
cause  the  produce  to  be  reared  at  the  cost  and  trouble  of  the 
tenant  or  cultivator,  to  receive,  free  of  expense  in  advancOi  a 
due  portion,  as  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  to  entice 
a  greater  degree  of  active  and  zealous  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator,  he  sharing  the  advantage  of  it  Whether  in  other 
respects,  or  on  the  whole,  this  plan  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
proprietor,  and  preferable  to  the  present  system  of  labor  and 
money  wages,  it  is  for  him  to  consider  and  determine,  as  he 
must  be  the  best  judge  in  what  regards  his  own  interests. 

The  only  fear  that  I  see  reason  to  entertain  in  quitting 
Jamaica,  is  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  cultivating  the  land 
with  adequate  profit;  and  I  shall  look  anxiously  to  the  result 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  such  as  will  benefit  all  parties;  for 
the  laborer,  as  well  as  the  proprietor,  is  interested  in  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  prosperity  of  its  owners. 

2  d2 
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Canotra. 


STATE  OF  PARTIES. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HONORABLE  LOBD  STANLEY. 

April  25, 1843. 

My  Lord, — ^In  my  confidential  despatch  No.  1,*  I  alluded 
to  the  State  of  Parties  in  this  country  as  the  subject  on  which 
I  should  next  address  you. 

The  violence  of  party  spirit  forces  itself  on  one's  notice  im- 
mediately on  arrival  in  the  colony,  and  threatens  to  be  the 
source  of  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  impede  the  successful 
administration  of  the  Government  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  country. 

The  parties  into  which  the  community  is  divided  are  the 
French-Canadian  party,  the  Reform  party,  and  the  Conservative 
party.  I  use  the  names  by  which  the  parties  designate  them- 
selves. The  Reform  party  are  by  their  opponents  branded  as 
Republicans  and  Rebels,  and  the  Conservatives  by  theirs  as 
Tories  and  Orangemen. 

♦  The  despatch  here  referred  to  hensive  view  of  the  same  subject,  I 

relates  to  the  sjrstem  of  Government  have  given  it  in  preference  to  the 

as  established  in  Canada ;  but  as  a  earlier  one,  after  tne  present  paper, 

later  despatch,  under  date  August  5,  in  due  chronological  order, 
contains  a  more  mature  and  compre- 
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The  French  party  is  the  strongest,  from  being  thoroughly 
united  and  acting  together  ahnost  as  one  man.  Unless  any 
question  were  to  arise  which  would  unite  the  discordant  English 
parties  in  a  common  feeling,  the  French  party^  from  its  com- 
pactness, could  influence  the  votes  of  the  Assembly  more  than 
any  other.  This  party  is  much  gratified  by  its  recent  accession 
to  power;  by  the  appointment  of  two  of  its  leading  members 
to  the  Executive  Council  and  to  responsible  offices,  together 
with  the  appointment  of  others  on  the  recommendation  of  their 
leader;  and  by  the  natural  consequences,  in  patronage  and 
otherwise,  of  such  an  arrangement.  This  change  has  created  a 
strong  feeling  of  gratitude  throughout  Lower  Canada  towards 
Sir  Charles  Bagot.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  means 
could  be  devised  for  introducing  this  party  into  power  at  an 
earlier  period.  Their  exclusion  was  injustice,  and  would  have 
been  a  perpetual  cause  of  disaffection.  Their  admission,  al- 
though the  manner  of  it,  and  some  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  may  be  regretted,  has  apparently  produced  very  beneficial 
effects.  Lower  Canada  is  tranquil,  and  does  not  present  any 
apparent  ground  of  apprehension;  and  as  I  consider  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  regard  French  and  English  alike,  to  acknowledge  no 
difference  between  them,  and  to  treat  all  as  loyal  subjects,  en- 
titled to  equal  protection  and  equal  rights  and  privileges,  I 
think  that  I  can  answer  for  their  having  no  cause  for  reason- 
able dissatbfaction;  although  I  cannot  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences of  unreasonable  expectations,  if  such  exist.  The  views 
of  this  party  are  directed  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
their  own  power  as  a  French-Canadian  party,  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  fellow-countrymen  of  French  extraction.  They 
may  act  with  other  parties  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  sup- 
port for  support,  but  their  own  views  are  purely  French-Gi- 
nadian,  including  in  their  objects  the  preservation  of  their  own 
laws  and  language.  They  strongly  resent  every  attempt  that 
has  been  made  to  anglify  them. 

The  Reform  party  designates  that  portion  of  the  English 
community  in  Upper  Canada  which  was  opposed  to  the  Gt>* 
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▼ernment  before  the  rebeUion.  It  inotudes  in  its  ranks  some 
who  actually  went  into  rebellion,  some  who  stood  aloof  on  that 
oooasion  without  taking  any  active  part  in  defence  of  the 
Gbyemment,  and  some  who,  although  acting  with  the  Beform 
party  before  the  rebeUion,  performed  their  duty  as  lojral  subjects 
when  that  occasion  arose.  The  two  latter  dasses  are  represented 
in  the  Executive  Council  by  individuals  who  respectively  pur- 
sued  the  courses  described;  and  it  is  an  accusation  against  the 
Oounoil  that  they  have  appointed  to  offioe  men  who  were 
actually  engaged  in  rebellion.  The  Reform  party»  therefore, 
includes  those  who  were  formerly  dissatisfied  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Upper  Oanada,  those  who  at  that  time  were  supposed 
to  desire  separation  from  the  mother  countryi  those  of  the  com- 
munity who  have  the  greatest  inclination  for  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  consequently,  as  would  at  present  ai^>ear,  the 
largest  portion  of  the  Sectoral  constituendes^  or  thai  daas 
which  considers  itself  to  be  most  interested  in  possesdng  insti- 
tutions of  that  description,  which  the  example  and  near  neigh?- 
bourhood  of  the  United  American  States  have  rendered  familiar 
to  men's  minds  in  this  country.  It  is  this  feeling,  I  conceive, 
which  gives  to  the  Reform  party  their  majority  in  the  Repre- 
sentative Assembly,  presuming  that  they  have,  as  they  say,  a 
majority  over  the  Conservatives  independent  of  the  French 
party.  This,  however,  is  disputed  by  the  Conservatives;  and 
as  popular  feelings  and  elections  are  liable  to  change,  I  do  not 
mean  at  present  to  speak  positively  on  that  point.  In  attempting 
to  describe  the  composition  of  the  Reform  party,  I  have  no  in- 
tention to  convey  any  doubt  of  their  pi'esent  loyalty.  They 
seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  existing  order  of  things. 
The  Conservative  party  in  Upper  Canada  embraces  the 
greater  portion  of  what  may  be  relatively  termed  the  aristo- 
oracy  of  the  country— ^tbat  is,  the  men  of  wealth  and  education, 
and  by  birth  and  connexion  of  the  class  of  gentry,  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders. 
It  includes  those  who  formerly  were  considered  as  exercising 
gr^t  influeop§  in  tb^  Govermnent  under  the  reproachful  title 
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of  the  Family  Compact^  and  whose  exclusive  appropriation  of 
power,  place,  and  profit,  is  often  alleged  as  an  excuse  fi>r  those 
who  went  into  rebellion,  and  sought  to  separate  Canada  firom 
the  mother  country.  The  Conservative  par^  includes  those 
to  whom  the  country  is  deeply  indebted  for  putting  down  that 
rebellion  in  Upper  Canada.  It  includes  the  Orange  Societies, 
whose  proceedings  are  mischievous;  and  the  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciation, the  efiect  of  whose  institution  is  not  yet  developed.  In 
Lower  Canada  the  Conservative  party  consists  of  those  who 
would  formerly  have  been  termed  the  English  party,  in  contra- 
distinction to  tiie  French,  and  consequently  indudes  those  who 
were  loyal  and  true  to  the  mother  country  when  the  French- 
Canadians  were  in  rebellion,  or  disafiected.  It  therefore  em- 
braces in  botii  Canadas  those  who  were  formerly  most  con- 
spicuous in  their  devotion  to  connexion  witii  the  British  Elmpiie 
and  loyal  subjection  to  the  Oown. 

The  French  and  Reform  parties  having  coalesced,  have  ob- 
tained a  decided  majority  in  the  Representative  Assembly  and 
the  Executive  Council.  The  parties  therefore  which  contain  all 
those  who  were  formerly  disaffected  have  acquired  tiie  ascen- 
dancy, to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  proved  themselves  to  be 
well  aflected.  The  dissatis&ction  felt  by  the  former  on  ac* 
count  of  their  exclusion  is  now  transferred  to  the  latter  on  the 
same  ground;  and  those  who  now  hint  at  the  probability  of 
separation  are  among  the  Conservatives;  but  I  trust  that  their 
professed  loyalty  is  better  founded  than  to  be  driven  out  of 
them  by  the  success  of  their  opponents;  and  I  am  still  per- 
suaded that  the  firmest  adherents  to  British  connexion  are  the 
main  body  of  the  Conservative  party. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  much  more  sympathy 
in  my  own  breast  towards  those  who  have  been  loyal  than  to- 
wards those  who  have  been  disposed  to  throw  off  the  dominion 
of  the  mother  country,  I  find  myself  condemned  as  it  were  to 
carry  on  the  Gx>vemment  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  those  on 
whom  the  mother  country  might  confidently  rely  in  the  hour 
of  need.    This  exclusion  is  contrary  to  my  inclination,  and 
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much,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  deprecated;  but  it  was  forced  on 
my  predecessor  by  the  triumph  of  their  opponents,  and  I  do 
not  at  present  see  a  probability  of  its  being  remedied  without 
setting  at  defiance  the  operation  of  Responsible  Administratioii 
which  has  been  introduced  into  this  colony  to  an  extent  nn* 
known,  I  believe,  in  any  other. 

The  strife  of  parties  is  more  conspicuous  in  Upper  than  in 
Lower  Canada,  for  in  the  latter  the  majority  of  the  French 
party  is  so  decisive,  that  no  popular  commotion  could  be  ex- 
cited in  favor  of  their  opponents;  but  in  Upper  Canada,  the 
power  of  the  Reform  and  Conservative  parties  being  more 
nearly  balanced,  there  is  more  contest,  and  a  disturbance  is  oc* 
casionally  threatened  and  sometimes  committed.    It  is  in  such 
eases  that  the  Orange  Societies  are  most  mischievous.    Formed 
originally,  I  believe,  more  as  political  than  religious  associa- 
tions, their  tendency,  nevertheless,  is  to  foment  religious  -dif- 
ferences.   If  a  violent  Conservative  wishes  to  overawe  a  public 
meeting  or  to  carry  an  election,  he  collects  a  party  of  Orange- 
men, or  Irish  Protestants,  armed  with  bludgeons.    The  Re- 
formers, when  they  have  notice  of  this,  endeavour  to  bring  a 
large  party  of  Roman  Catholics  armed  in  like  manner;  or  the 
Reformers  may  commence,  and  the  Conservatives  follow  in  this 
course,  the  Orangemen  being  always  on  the  side  of  the  Conser- 
vatives,  although   many   Conservatives  are  not  Orangemen. 
Sometimes  an  afiray  ensues;  sometimes  prudence  prevails,  and 
the  weaker  party  quits  the  field  without  a  contest.  In  this  way 
Protestants  and  Romanists  are  pitted  against  each  other  for 
political  purposes,  and  religious  hostility  is  excited  or  aggra- 
vated.    Recently  at  this  place  a  cross  having  been  erected  to 
indicate  that  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship  was  about  to 
be  built,  the  cross  was  cut  down  during  the  night,  and  a  pla- 
card substituted,  intimating  that  no  Roman  Catholic  place  of 
worship  should  be  erected  there.     I  need  not,  I  trust,  say  that 
my  anxious  endeavours  will  be  directed  to  allay  religious  as  well 
as  political  animosities,  and  to  promote  peace  and  harmony. 
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It  is  customary,  on  the  arrival  of  a  Govemor,  to  present  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  and  compliment.  It  is  so  much  a 
practice,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  it  as  a  personal 
affair.  I  have  received  several  properly  confined  to  these  pur- 
poses; but  in  other  instances  party  spirit  has  introduced  com- 
ments on  political  questions,  or  reproaches  against  adversaries. 
In  some  instances  I  have  been  called  on  to  sustain  Responsible 
Government^  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  my  predecessor;  in 
others,  to  uphold  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  au- 
thority of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  abolish  the  rule  of 
the  Executive  Council.  On  all  such  occasions  my  answers  have 
been  such  as  prudence  seemed  to  me  to  dictate;  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  from  party  dissension,  and  to  inculcate 
good- will  to  all  men ;  but  most  probably  in  vain. 

The  course  which  I  intend  to  pursue  with  regard  to  all  parties 
is  to  treat  all  alike,  and  to  make  no  distinctions,  as  far  as  de- 
pends on  my  personal  conduct,  unless  I  discover,  which  I  do 
not  at  present,  that  principles  and  motives  are  concerned  which 
render  a  different  course  proper.  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  French  into  the  Council  is  universally 
acknowledged,  and  that  the  Conservative  party  were  disposed 
to  form  a  junction  with  them  before  the  change  which  brought 
them  into  the  Council  in  alliance  with  the  Reform  party.  The 
hostility  of  the  Conservative  party  is  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Reform  party  in  the  Council;  although  there  is  also  occa- 
sionally an  inveteracy  that  the  Government  has  been  surren- 
dered to  the  French. 

If  I  had  a  fair  open  field  I  should  endeavour  to  conciliate 
and  bring  together  the  good  men  of  all  parties,  and  to  win  the 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  legislative  bodies  by  measures 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare  in  accordance  with 
public  feeUng  ;  but  fettered  as  I  am  by  the  necessity  of  acting 
with  a  Council  brought  into  place  by  a  coalition  of  parties,  and 
at  present  in  possession  of  a  decided  majority  in  tlie  Represen- 
tative Assembly,  I  must,  in  some  degree,  forego  my  own  in-' 
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cliiiatioiis  in  these  respects,  altlioagh  I  maj  still  strive  as  a  me- 
diator to  allay  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit.  Ehren  the  hope  of 
this  may  be  short  lived,  for  any  measure  that  can  beconatnied 
as  indicating  ihe  adoption  of  the  supposed  polief  of  Ae  party 
in  the  Council  will  excite  the  animosity  of  the  coccladed  party 
against  me  personally,  so  as  to  destroy  sndi  usefulness  on  m  j 
part  even  in  that  Uttle  d^ree. 

It  is,  however,  an  advantage  of  the  porasent  system  that  op- 
position to  the  Council  need  not  be  r^arded  as  oppodtion  to 
the  Gbvemor,  as  long  as  the  Council  is  virtually  nominated  by 
the  Representative  Assembly;  and  that  opporition  to  the  k)cal 
Administration,  ev^i  when  the  Gbvemor  is  an  object  of  attack, 
need  not  be  considered  as  opposition  to  her  Majesty's  Gbvem- 
ment. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OP  GOVEILNMENT. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HONORABLE  LOBD  STANLEY. 

August  5, 1843. 

Mt  Lobd, — Hording  Lord  Sydenham  as  the  fabricator  of 
the  frame  of  government  now  existmg  in  this  province,  I  have 
read  his  despatches  to  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  with 
attention,  in  search  of  some  explanation  of  the  precise  view 
with  which  he  gave  to  the  local  executive  administration  its  pre- 
sent form;  or  of  any  clear  understanding  which  he  authorised 
the  colony  to  entertain  on  the  mooted  question  of  Responsible 
Gtovemment. 

I  find  that  in  the  early  portion  of  his  despatches,  whenever 
the  notion  of  Responsible  Grovemment  is  alluded  to,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  understood,  he  scouts  it.  There  are 
some  remarkable  passages  in  his  letters  firom  Halifax,  or  about 
the  time  of  his  mission  to  Nova  Scotia,  which  indicate  deci- 
sively his  view  of  that  question.  In  speaking  of  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  passed  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  that 
province,  with  regard  to  a  member  or  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  he  reprobates  such  a  vote  as  unconstitutional. 
He  does  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  a  petition  from  the 
House  to  her  Majesty  for  the  removal  of  the  Governor.  This 
proceeding  he  regards  as  the  constitutional  mode  by  which  a 
ccdony  may  express  its  disapprobation  of  the  administration  of 
the  government,  and  seek  redress  against  the  measures  of  the 
Qovemor.    Notiiing  could  more  clearly  define  his  view  of  the 
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responsibility  of  a  colonial  Government,  wHch  evidently  was, 
that  the  Governor  is  the  responsible  Government ;  tliat  his 
subordinate  executive  o£Sicers  are  responsible  to  him,  not  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly ;  and  that  he  is  responsible  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  liable  to  appeals  from  the  colony 
against  his  proceedings;  it  being,  at  the  same  time,  incumbent 
on  him  to  consult  local  feelings,  and  not  to  persist  in  employ- 
ing individuals  justly  obnoxious  to  the  community. 

Regarding  this  as  the  view  taken  of  the  question  by  Lord 
Sydenham,  it  is  beyond  measure  surprising  that  he  adopted 
the  very  form  of  administration  that  was  most  assuredly 
calculated  to  defeat  that  purpose,  and  to  produce  or  confirm 
the  notion  of  Responsible  Government  which  he  had  before 
reprobated;  that  is,  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  Government  to  the  popular  Legislative  Assembly.  In 
composing  his  Council  of  the  principal  executive  officers  under 
his  authority,  in  requiring  that  they  should  all  be  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  chiefly  of  the  popular  branch,  and  in 
making  their  tenure  of  office  dependent  on  their  commanding 
a  majority  in  the  body  representing  the  people,  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  ensured,  with  the  certainty  of  cause  and  effect,  that  the 
Council  of  the  Governor  should  regard  themselves  as  respon- 
sible, not  so  much  to  the  Governor  as  to  the  Jlouse  of 
Assembly.  In  adopting  the  very  form  and  practice  of  the 
Home  Government,  by  which  the  principal  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  form  a  Cabinet,  acknowledged  by  the  nation  as  the  exe- 
cutive administration,  and  themselves  acknowledging  responsi- 
bility to  Parliament,  he  rendered  it  inevitable  that  the  Council 
here  should  obtain  and  ascribe  to  themselves,  in  at  least  some 
degree,  the  character  of  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers.  If  Lord 
Sydenham  did  not  intend  this,  he  was  more  mistaken  than 
from  his  known  ability  one  would  suppose  to  be  possible;  and 
if  he  did  intend  it,  he,  with  his  eyes  open,  carried  into  practice 
that  very  theory  of  Responsible  Colonial  Government  which  he 
had  pronounced  his  opinion  decidedly  against. 

I  cannot  presume  to  account  for  this  apparent  inconsistency 
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Otherwise  than  by  supposing  either  that  he  had  altered  his 
opinion  when  he  formed  his  Council  after  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces^  or  that  he  yielded  against  his  own  •  conviction  to 
some  necessity  which  he  felt  himself  unable  to  resist.  His 
despatches  do  not  furnish  any  explanation  as  to  which  of  these 
influences  he  acted  under;  at  leasts  I  have  not  discovered  in  his 
latter  despatches  any  opinion  on  the  subject  on  which  he  had 
previously  declared  his  decision  against  the  theory,  which  he 
practically  carried  into  effect,  by  avowedly  making  the  tenure 
of  office  dependent  on  the  support  of  a  majority  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  understood  that  he  was  little  accustomed  to  consult  his 
Council,  and  that  he  conducted  his  administration  according  to 
his  own  judgment.  His  reputation  for  ability  stands  very  high 
in  this  country;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  could  not  have 
carried  on  his.  Government  much  longer  without  being  forced  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  his  Execu- 
tive Council.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  the  only  session  of  the  united  province 
that  he  lived,  or  ever  intended,  to  go  through,  he  was  threatened 
with  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  against  a  part  of  his  Council — 
the  very  vote  which  he  had  pronoimced  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. This  was  averted  during  that  session  by  a  division  in 
the  Reform  party,  but  the  session,  I  am  informed,  was  scrambled 
through  with  difficulty,  the  majorities  reckoned  on  in  support 
of  the  Government  on  some  questions  not  exceeding  one  voice, 
and  there  not  being  in  every  instance  even  that.  The  first 
week  of  the  session  was  occupied  in  extorting  from  the.  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  an  avowal  of  their  responsibility  to  the 
majority,  according  to  the  popular  construction  of  Responsible 
Government.  The  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was  averted  in 
that  session  only  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  next,  when,  as 
is  known,  the  dread  of  it  operated  with  decisive  effect.       ^ 

I  dwell  on  Lord  Sydenham's  administration  because  it  has 
had  most  important  influence,  which  is  likely  to  be  permanent, 
on  the  subsequent  government  of  this  province.     He  esta- 
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blished,  among  the  last  acts  of  his  adminiatratioii,  what  is  hete 
called  Responsible  Grovemment,  and  left  the  problem  of  the 
sucoesB  of  that  system  in  Colonial  Gbvemment  to  be  solved  by 
futurity.  It  may  have  been  that  to  carry  the  measoies  which 
he  had  immediately  at  heart  he  could  not  avoid  what  he 
adopted. 

The  term  Responeible  Gt>vemment|  now  in  genend  use  in 
this  colony,  was  derived,  I  am  told,  from  the  marginal  notes  of 
Lord  Durham's  report  Previously  to  the  publication  of  that 
document,  the  Democratic  party  in  Upper  Canada  had  been 
struggling  for  a  greater  share  than  they  possessed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the  country;  but  they  had 
no  precise  name  for  the  object  of  their  desires,  and  could  not 
exactly  define  their  views.  Lord  Durham's  report  gave  them 
the  definition,  and  the  words  Irresponsible  Grovemment,  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government,  Responsibility  of  the  Offioers 
of  the  Government,  occurring  repeatedly  in  the  marginal  notes, 
it  is  said  furnished  the  name.  From  that  time,  ^^  Responsible 
Government"  became  the  war-cry  of  the  party.  Lord  Syden- 
ham, on  his  arrival  in  Upper  Canada,  had  to  encounter  or 
submit  to  this  demand.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  win  the  Reform 
party,  the  name  assumed  by  the  party  in  question,  and  they 
could  only  be  won  by  the  belief  on  their  part  that  Responsible 
.Government  was  to  be  conceded.  In  fact,  Lord  Sydenham, 
whether  intending  it  or  not,  did  concede  it  practically  by  the 
arrangements  which  he  adopted,  although  the  full  extent  of 
the  concession  was  not  so  glaringly  manifested  during  his  ad- 
ministration as  in  that  of  his  successor. 

There  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  great  diiferenoe  between 
the  sort  of  Responsible  Government  intended  by  Lord  Durham 
and  that  carried  into  effect  by  Lord  Sydenham.  On  examining 
Lord  Durham's  report  in  search  of  what  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  his  plan,  I  find  that  he  proposes  that  all  officers  of 
the  Government  except  the  Governor  and  his  secretary  should 
be  responsible  to  the  United  LegisUture;  and  that  the  Governor 
should  carry  on  his  government  by  heads  of  departments,  in 
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whom  the  United  Legialatuze  repose  confidence.  All  this  might 
be  done  without  impairing  the  powers  of  usefulness  of  the  Gh>- 
vernor.  J£  the  secretary  who  issued  the  Governor's  orders  were 
not  responsible  to  the  Legislature,  there  would  be  a  great  dif- 
ference from  the  present  arrangement  under  which  the  pro- 
vincial administration  generally  is  carried  on  through  secre- 
taries professedly  so  responsible.  The  general  responsibility  of 
heads  of  departments,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Gbvemor, 
each  distinctly  in  his  own  department,  might  exist  without  the 
destruction  of  the  former  authority  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. In  this  scheme  there  is  no  mention  of  the  combination 
of  these  officers  in  a  Council,  to  act  bodily  with  the  character  of 
a  Cabinet,  so  as  manifestly  to  impair  the  powers  of  the  respon- 
sible head  of  the  Government.  Lord  Durham's  general  con- 
ception does  not  seem  to  have  been  formed  into  a  distinct  plan, 
and  when  he  says  that  the  responsibility  to  the  Legislature  of 
^^  all  officers  of  the  Government  except  the  Governor  and  his 
secretary  should  be  secured  by  every  means  known  to  the 
British  constitution,"  he  does  not  explain  by  what  means  this 
should  be  done;  and  it  is  by  the  means  of  doing  it  that  the  plan 
must  be  most  materially  affected. 

Lord  Sydenham  realised  the  conception  in  the  way  most 
calculated  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Governor,  and  render 
the  responsibility  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  complete,  by  transacting  the  business 
of  the  province  through  the  provincial  secretaries,  and  making 
them  and  all  the  heads  of  departments  a  Council  responsible 
to  the  Legislature,  and  holding  their  seats  by  the  voice  of  the 
majority.  As  far  as  Lord  Sydenham's  despatches  show,  this 
was  an  optional  and  spontaneous  arrangement  on  his  part,  al- 
though clearly  opposed  in  its  natural  consequences  to  the  senti- 
ments which  he  had  previously  expressed. 

Lord  Sydenham's  policy  in  Upper  Canada  was  to  win  the 
party  calling  themselves  Reformers,  to  crush  the  party  called 
the  Family  Compact,  and  to  form  a  Council  of  the  moderate 
men  of  the  Reform  and  Conservative  parties.    Li  the  two 
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former  of  these  objects  he  succeeded.  In  the  latter  he  most  be 
said  to  have  failed,  for,  although  the  Council  so  formed  struggled 
through  one  short  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  could  not  meet, 
or  was  afraid  to  meet,  the  threatened  storm  in  the  next,  and 
was  broken  up,  the  Conservative  portion  retiring  to  make  way 
for  the  French  party,  and  what  was  considered  the  extreme 
Democratic,  or  Reform  party. 

Lord  Sydenham's  poUcy  in  Lower  Canada  had  been  to  sub- 
due the  French  party.  In  this  he  failed.  They  remwied 
compact  and  exceedingly  embittered  against  Lord  Sydenham. 
They  united  themselves  with  the  extreme  Democratic  party; 
these  were  strangely  joined  by  the  extreme  Conservative  party; 
and  this  combination  overthrew  Lord  Sydenham's  Council, 
which  had  been  previously  recruited  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot, 
with  accessions  from  both  the  Conservative  and  the  Reform 
parties. 

By  these  manoeuvres  the  French  and  Reform  parties  became 
united,  the  Conservatives  werc^  thrown  into  a  minority,  and 
the  ultra-Conservatives,  who  had  aided  in  bringing  about  this 
change,  were  dropped  by  their  recent  allies,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  their  alliance,  which  was  only  for  offensive  war 
against  the  Council. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  naturally  increased  the  conviction 
that  Responsible  Government  was  effectually  established.  New 
councillors  were  forced  on  the  Governor-General,  to  at  least  one 
of  whom  he  had  a  decided  antipathy.  The  Coimcil  was  no 
longer  selected  by  the  Governor.  It  was  thrust  on  him  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  people.  Some  of  tlie  new  members  of  the 
Council  had  entered  it  with  extreme  notions  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Council  over  the  Governor — that  is,  of  the  necessity  of 
his  conforming  to  their  advice  on  all  matters,  great  or  small; 
and  the  illness  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot  after  this  change  threw 
the  current  business  of  administration  almost  entirely  into  their 
hands,  which  tended  much  to  confirm  these  notions.  Subse- 
quent experience  has^  I  hope,  modified  these  impressions,  and 
produced  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
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Governor  and  the  Council;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  existence 
of  a  Council,  in  reality  appointed  and  maintained  by  a  majority 
in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  must  tend  to  impair 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Governor.  Whether  this,  in 
the  end,  will  operate  advantageously  for  the  colony  and  the 
mother  country,  time  alone  can  positively  show.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  its  immediate  efiects  are  injurious,  presuming,  as 
I  do,  that  whatever  good  it  may  seem  to  efiect  might  have  been 
produced  in  another  way. 

One  evil  of  this  kind  of  Responsible  Government  is,  that  it 
tends  to  produce  the  government  of  a  party.  The  Governor 
may  oppose  himself  to  this,  but  will  hardly  be  able  to  do  so 
efiectually.  The  Council  will  be  apt  to  think  more  of  securing 
their  own  position  than  of  cordially  co-operating  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes.  Their  recommendations  in  matters  of 
patronage,  which  in  the  relations  existing  between  them  and 
the  Governor  are  likely  to  be  often  attended  to,  even  without 
admitting  their  claim  to  a  monopoly,  will  be  almost  always  in 
favour  of  partisans.  Their  supporters  look  to  them  for  the  ex- 
clusive bestowal  of  places  and  emoluments,  and  threaten  openly 
to  withdraw  their  support  from  them  if  they  do  not  favor  their 
views.  To  maintain  the  majority  by  which  they  hold  ofBce- 
will  be  with  them  a  primary  concern;  such,  at  least,  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  circumstances  of  their  position,  without  supposing 
the  total  absence  of  higher  and  better  motives. 

Without  a  Council  so  circumstanced,  a  Governor,  acknow* 
ledging  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  conducting  his  govern- 
ment according  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
of  conciliating  and  winning  the  Legislature — and  this  might 
have  been  made  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  Governors  never  to 
be  departed  from — ^might  render  his  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  obtain  an  influence 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  afiectionate  relations  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  and  to  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  both.  Under  the  existing  system,  the  Governor,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  not  likely  to  obtain  influence.    K  he  and  his 
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C!ouncil  are  cordially  united,  he  becomeSi  either  m  lealitj  or  to 
appearance,  a  partisan,  without  any  reason  for  his  being  so. 
The  credit  of  all  the  good  that  he  may  do  will  be  assumed  by 
them,  or  ascribed  to  them^  by  their  party.  All  that  may  be  con- 
sidered evil  by  the  other  party  he  will  have  the  discredit  <^  allow- 
ing. If  he  evinces  any  disposition  to  conciliate  the  other  pariy^ 
he  becomes  an  object  of  distrust  to  his  Council  and  their  party. 
Their  interests  and  his,  and  with  his  those  of  her  Majesty^s 
Government,  are  always  distinct;  for  they  have  dior  inteieatB 
as  a  party  to  guard,  which  must  be  distinct  fix>m  those  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  as  well  as  from  any  which  the  Gtyvemor 
may  personally  feel  with  respect  to  the  credit  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

I  will  endeavour  to  describe  my  own  positkxL  I  am  not 
perfectly  satisfied  with  my  Council,  chiefly  because  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  party  views,  and  would,  if  they  could, 
drag  me  on  with  them  in  the  same  course.  The  only  e£Eectual 
remedy  would  be  to  dismiss  them,  or  such  of  them  as  are  most 
in  the  extreme  on  this  point,  and  form  another  Council.  But 
the  consequence  to  be  expected  would  be,  that  a  cry  would 
be  raised  accusing  me  of  hostility  to  Responsible  Government. 
The  new  Council  would  not  be  able  to  stand  against  a  majority 
in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  I  should  either 
be  obliged  to  take  back  those  whom  I  had  dismissed,  with  a 
sort  of  disgrace  to  myself  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  my  go- 
vernment, or  be  in  a  continual  warfare  with  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  that  would  render  my  presence  here  of  no 
benefit  to  her  Majesty's  service.  Such  a  contest  I  would  neither 
shrink  from  nor  yield  to,  if  it  became  my  duty  to  encounter  it; 
but  it  is  so  desirable  to  avoid  it,  that  it  would  require  strong 
grounds  to  justify  its  being  wilfully  incurred. 

My  objects  are  to  govern  the  country  for  its  own  welfare, 
and  to  engage  its  attachment  to  the  parent  State.  For  these 
purposes  it  is  my  wish  to  conciliate  all  parties;  and  although 
this  might  be  difficult,  I  do  not  perceive  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable, if  the  Governor  were  free  to  act  thoroughly  in  that 
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spirit;  but  tlie  acoompliBliment  of  that  wish  seems  almost  im- 
possible when  the  Grovemor  is  trammelled  with  a  Comicil 
deeming  it  necessary  for  their  existence  that  their  own  party 
alone  should  be  considered*  Sooner  than  abandon  myself  as  a 
partisan  to  such  a  coursdy  I  would  dismiss  the  Council  and  take 
the  consequences  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  in- 
fluence of  party  spirit  in  an  administration  in  which  every  ad- 
viser and  every  executive  officer  is  guided  by  it;  and  the 
chief  difficulty  of  my  position,  I  conceive,  is  to  act  according 
to  my  own  sense  of  what  is  right,  and  in  opposition  to  this 
party  spirit,  without  thereby  breaking  with  the  Council  and 
the  majority  that  at  present  support  them.  The  form  of  ad- 
ministration adopted  by  Lord  Sydenham  appears  to  me  to 
have  put  heavy  shacUes  on  any  Governor  who  means  to  act 
with  prudence,  and  would  not  recklessly  incur  the  consequences 
of  a  rupture  with  the  majority  in  the  popular  Assembly.  The 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  will  probably  enable  me  to  see  my 
position  more  clearly.  It  is  at  present  far  from  certain  that  a 
change  of  councillors  would  produce  any  beneficial  alteration 
in  respect  to  the  difficulty  noticed,  for  any  Council  appointed 
on  the  principle  of  Canada  Responsible  Government  would 
most  probably  have  similar  party  views,  and  the  same  pressure 
on  them  from  their  partisans. 

It  becomes  a  question  whether  Party  Government  can  be 
avoided.  The  experiment  of  Responsible  Government  in  this 
colony  hitherto  would  indicate  that  it  cannot.  It  seems  to 
be  inevitable  in  free  and  independent  States  where  Responsible 
Government  exists;  and  the  same  causes  are  likely  to  produce 
similar  effects  everywhere;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  an  independent  State  and  a  colony.  In  an  indepen- 
dent State  all  parties  must  generally  desire  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  In  a  colony  subordinate  to  an  Imperial  Government,  it 
may  happen  that  the  predominant  party  is  hostile  in  its  feel- 
ings to  the  mother  country,  or  has  ulterior  views  inconsistent 
with  her  interests.  In  such  a  case,  to  be  obliged  to  co-operate 
with  that  party,  and  to  permit  party  government  to  crush 
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those  who  are  best  affected,  would  be  a  strange  podtion  for  the 
mother  country  to  be  placed  in,  and  a  strange  part  for  her  to 
act.  This  ought  to  have  been  well  considered  before  the 
particular  system  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Besponaible 
Government  was  established.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  too  late  to 
remedy  the  evil.  I  have  supposed  an  extreme  and  possible 
case  without  intending  to  apply  the  description  to  the  state  of 
parties  in  this  colony.  I  trust  that  it  is  in  a  great  degree  in- 
applicable. It  is  nevertheless  so  far  applicable,  that  the  party 
always  known  as  the  British  Party  in  this  province  is  now  in 
the  minority.  It  will  be  my  study  to  make  all  parties  con- 
tented and  happy;  but  that  part  of  my  task,  I  fear,  is  hopeless. 
It  will  also  be  my  study  to  promote  loyalty  to  our  gracious 
Sovereign,  and  attachment  to  the  British  Empire.  These  feel- 
ings will  be  most  successfully  confirmed  by  an  administration 
of  the  government  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  by  a  con- 
viction on  their  minds  that  their  interests  are  promoted  by 
British  connexion.  The  acts  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
in  guaranteeing  the  loan  for  public  works,  and  in  facilitating 
the  importation  of  Canada  wheat  and  flour  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  ought  to  have  in  this  respect  a  very  beneficial  ten- 
dency, as  evincing  a  fostering  care  for  the  colony  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  highly  appreciated. 

I  have  to  apologise  for  some  repetition  in  this  despatch  of 
sentiments  nearly  the  same  as  those  expressed  on  former  occa- 
sions on  which  I  have  noticed  the  same  subject.  It  is  one 
which  has  unavoidably  occupied  much  of  my  attention,  and 
is  brought  before  me  continually  by  daily  occurrences.  I 
feel  that  the  little  power  of  usefulness  that  I  might  have  had 
under  different  circumstances  is  obstructed  by  the  plan  of  ad- 
ministration introduced  into  this  colony ;  but  that  any  attempt 
to  remove  the  impediment  would  most  probably  be  still  more 
injurious.  I  have  therefore  dilated  on  the  peculiarity  of  my 
position  more  frequently  than  may  seem  necessary;  and  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  again  trouble  your  Lordship  on  this  topic. 
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[The  anticipations  shadowed  forth  in  the  preceding  despatch  were  soon 
fulfilled.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  said  truly  that  "  the  chief  difficulty  of  his 
position  was  to  act  according  to  his  sense  of  what  was  right  without 
breaking  with  his  CoundL"  In  a  preceding  despatch  he  had  spoken  of  the 
requirements  of  his  Council,  and  the  impossibility  of  submitting  to  them 
consistently  with  the  duty  that  he  owed  to  the  Imperial  Govenunent.  "  I 
am  required,"  he  said,  "  to  give  myself  up  entirely  to  the  Council;  to  sub- 
mit absolutely  to  their  dictation;  to  have  no  judgment  of  my  own;  to 
bestow  the  patronage  of  the  Goyemment  exclusively  on  their  partisans ; 
to  proscribe  their  opponents ;  and  to  make  some  public  and  unequivocal 
declaration  of  my  adhesion  to  these  conditions,  including  the  complete 
nullification  of  her  Majesty's  Qovemment."  But  he  was  not  disposed  to 
purchase  peace  on  such  terms  as  these.  As  the  autumn  advanced,  the 
prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  Executive  Council  seemed  more  and  more 
imminent:  "At  the  end  of  November  the  crisis  came.  The  question 
which  precipitated  it  at  last  was  a  question  of  patronage.  Metcalfe  had 
appointed  to  his  personal  Staff  a  French-Canadian  officer  who  was  distasteful 
to  Mr.  Lafontaine.  The  appointment  was  intended  to  conciliate  the  French- 
Canadian  community,  but  it  offended  their  chief.  The  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  Council  then  waited  on  the  Qovcmor-General,  intent  on  ad- 
vancing the  pretensions  of  the  Executive.  They  demanded  that  the  Go- 
vernor-General should  make  no  appointment  without  the  sanction  of  his 
Ministers.  During  two  long  sittings,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  November, 
Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  pressed  their  demands  with  energy  and  resolution ; 
but  Metcalfe,  in  his  own  placid  way,  was  equally  energetic  and  resolute. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  all  the  members  of  the  Coundl, 

with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Daly,  finding  that  they  could  not  shake  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Governor-General,  resigned  their  offices,  and  prepared  to  justify 
their  conduct  to  Parliament  and  the  colony  at  large."  Tlic  following  letter 
contains  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  explanation  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
this  important  event  had  originated,  and  the  results  which  were  likely  to 
attend  it.] 
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RESIGNATION  OF   THE  EXECUTIVB  COUNCIL, 

TO  THE  SIGHT  HONORABLE  LORD  STANLEY. 

Dec.  M,  1843. 

Mt  Lord, — ^The  resignation  of  the  late  CJonncil  was  so  sur- 
pnsingi  considenng  the  power  which  they  derived  from  the 
sopport  of  a  large  majority  in  the  Assembly,  thai  varioaa  oon- 
jectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  cause  of  that  proceeding. 

It  is  said  that  they  were  beginning  to  totter  in  Parliament. 
Some  clauses  in  the  judicature  bills  for  Lower  Canada,  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Lafontaine,  had  been  thrown  out,  owing  to  Mr.Yiger's 
opposition  on  principle  to  the  arrangement  therein  proposed  of 
judges  sitting  as  a  part  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  hearing  of  ap- 
peals from  their  own  judgments.   Mr.  Baldwin's  King's  College 
University  Bill  was  threatened  with  certain  failure,  and  would 
probably  have  been  lost  on  the  day  after  their  resignation^  if 
the  latter  had  not  furnished  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  it  with- 
out assigning  the  prospect  of  defeat  as  the  cause.    Their  as- 
sessment bill  likewise  gave  general  dissatisfaction  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  they  had  been  compelled  to  modify  it  considerably. 
These  and  some  other  occasional  symptoms  of  defection,  al- 
though not  affecting  their  gencml  majority  in  the  House,  were 
regarded  as  omens  of  approaching  weakness,  and  it  is  supposed 
that,  in  order  to  recover  waning  popularity  and  power,  they 
sought  a  rupture  with  the  Governor,  determined  to  make  use 
of  it  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  popular  cry  in  their  own  favor, 
through  which  they  might  either  return  to  power  with  increased 
force,  and  the  complete  prostration  of  the  Government  to  their 
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willy  or  throw  the  GoTemor  into  a  state  of  colUflioii  with  the 
Assembly,  and  head  a  popolar  and  overwhelming  oppodtkm 
against  him  and  any  Council  that  he  might  fi>rm.  Tbaa  ex- 
planation has  obtained  some  cunency ;  bat  I  cannot  say  that 
I  give  fiill  credence  to  it  as  sufficiently  aocoonting  for  their 
conduct,  although  the  drcumstanoes  sfeated  may  have  had  a 
share  of  influence. 

A  more  obvious  motive  may  be  found  in  other  drcumstanoes. 
There  were  several  bills  before  the  Parliament  which,  if  passed 
into  laws,  would  have  created  several  new  appointaients  with 
considerable  salaiies.  Some  of  these,  it  was  rumoured,  they  had 
promised  away  in  the  purchase  of  support,  especially  of  votes 
on  the  Seatof  Government  question.  Tosecure  the  distribution 
of  this  patronage  for  their  own  party  purposes  'wsBy  I  conceive, 
the  immediate  object  of  thmr  demand^  or  one  for  the  surrender 
of  the  patronage  into  their  hands.  If  the  demand  had  suc- 
ceeded, they  would  have  accomplished  that  purpoee,  would 
have  prostrated  the  Government  at  theb  feet,  and  would  have 
gone  some  way  to  perpetuate  their  retention  of  power.  If  diey 
fidled  in  that  demand,  they  could  adopt  the  course  which  in 
the  conjecture  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  they  are 
supposed  to  have  sought  premeditatedly  the  means  of  foUowii^. 
When  the  rupture  had  occurred,  they  took  csre  that  the  pa- 
tronage in  the  distribution  of  which  they  had  reckcmed  should 
not  be  created.  The  bills  were  either  quashed,  or  the  patronage 
clauses  excluded* 

As  soon  as  they  had  made  up  their  mind  to  resign,  they 
manifestly  determined  to  raise  the  cry  of  Baq)onsible  Gbvem- 
ment  in  their  favor,  and  to  pretend  that  this  fiivorxte  system 
was  in  danger  at  the  hands  of  a  Governor  who  was  trying  to 
restore  the  old  days  of  the  Family  Compact,  and  so  forth.  They 
suppressed  entirely  the  facts  on  which  their  resignation  took 
place,  and  when  that  suppression  was  exposed,  they  pretended 
that  all  that  they  required  was  that  their  advice  should  be  taken 
respecting  all  appointments,  not  that  it  should  be  followed,-— a 
representation  of  their  views  too  absurd  to  merit  lengthened 
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refutation;  for  there  is  not  a  word  that  can  be  said  against 
making  appointments  without  asking  their  advice,  that  might 
not  with  less  dispute  be  urged  against  making  them  contrazy 
thereto.  They  suppressed  all  mention  of  the  demand  that  tfiey 
had  made,  to  the  purport  that  no  appointment  should  be  made 
injurious  to  their  party  influence.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
their  object  was  to  extort  a  surrender  of  the  patronage  into 
their  hands;  and  one  word  from  me  agreeing  to  the  most 
limited  of  their  demands,  would  have  shackled  the  Gkyvemor, 
and  dragged  him  at  their  chariot- wheels  for  ever. 

Their  conduct  is  nevertheless  surprising.  They  might  safely 
have  reckoiied,  from  my  past  practice,  on  a  large  share  of  pa- 
tronage. Their  pretence  to  the  Parliament  and  the  public  was, 
that  they  only  wanted  to  know  of  appointments  before  they  were 
made.  The  facts  of  the  case  on  that  point  are,  that  I  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  a  vacancy  except  by  a  nomination  from  them  for 
the  succession;  that  I  rarely  made  an  appointment  otherwise 
than  on  their  recommendation;  and  that  I  do  not  recollect  a 
single  instance  in  which  I  made  an  appointment  without  being 
previously  made  acquainted  with  their  sentiments  regarding  it. 
I  certainly  did  not  consider  myself  absolutely  bound  to  consult 
them  regarding  every  appointment,  nor  to  surrender  my  judg- 
ment to  their  party  views — and  when  a  demand  was  made  that 
I  should  so  fetter  her  Majesty's  Government,  I  decidedly  re- 
fused— but  practically  they  had  more  than  they  pretended  to 
desire ;  and  not  only  had  the  means  of  expressing  their  opinion 
on  any  appointment  about  to  be  made,  but  had  actually  most 
appointments  given  away  on  their  recommendation.  Were  I 
now  endeavouring  to  account  to  your  Lordship  for  any  exercise 
of  patronage,  I  should  be  much  more  fearful  of  being  found 
guilty  of  too  much  consideration  for  the  Council,  than  of  too 
rigid  a  maintenance  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

When  they  set  up  the  cry  of  Responsible  Government,  their 
success  was  at  first  wonderful,  especially  in  the  Assembly. 
Nearly  all  of  the  party  called  Reformers,  moderate  as  well  as 
extreme,  probably  from  fear  of  their  constituencies,  thought  it 
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necessary  to  join  them.  Misrepresentations  had  also  some  effect 
in  the  country,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  diminishing  in 
both  Lower  and  Upper  Canada.  Nevertheless,  the  discussions 
that  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  Coun- 
cil have  shown  that  the  opinion  of  the  party,  which  may  be 
called  the  Responsible  Government  party^  goes  the  full  leng&  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  Council,  and  that  it  is  really  understood 
that  Responsible  Government  means  the  entire  submission  of 
the  Governor  to  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  consequently  the 
entire  supremacy  of  the  Council,  excepting  only  when  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Parliament  or  the  people  the  Governor  can  obtain 
a  majority  for  a  new  Council  in  any  difference  with  the  one 
from  which  he  may  part.  Responsible  Government  carried  to 
this  extreme  appears  to  me  to  be  impracticable  in  a  colony 
with  any  preservation  of  the  authority  of  the  mother  country, 
for  time  after  time  fresh  encroachments  on  that  authority  will 
be  made  by  the  spirit  of  democracy.  This  has  already  advanced 
so  far,  that  it  is  now  impracticable  to  carry  on  the  government 
with  any  chance  of  support  from  the  parties  at  present  com- 
posing the  majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly  without  acknow- 
ledging Responsible  Government  as  the  rule,  although  so  unde- 
fined a  theory  may  still  admit  of  different  constructions.  Be- 
tween these  two  impracticabilities  the  prospect  as  to  the  future 
government  of  this  colony  is  very  uncertain.  The  time  cannot 
be  far  distant  when  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  submit  to  the 
extreme  view  taken  of  that  principle  in  this  colony,  which 
would  complete  the  subversion  of  all  government  on  the  part 
of  her  Majesty,  and  the  substitution  of  that  of  the  dominant 
party,  or  to  resist  the  popular  frenzy  with  the  risk  of  separation. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  rage  for  Responsible  Govern- 
ment is  universal.  The  addresses  which  I  have  received  and 
submitted  to  your  Lordship  show  that  there  is  a  considerable 
party  willing  to  support  the  Government  against  republican  en- 
croachments; and  if  Upper  Canada  were  alone,  I  could  at  this 
moment,  by  an  appeal  to  the  people,  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly  composed  of  the  British  or  Loyal  party.     It  may 
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some  day  beonne  neummiy  to  lean  entix^  oa  that  partj,  and 
theii  the  question  will  be  tiied  whether  the  govenuncnt  can  be 
eanied  on  with  their  aid  alone.  If  rednced  to  that  neoeflniy, 
I  should  not  despair*  It  presents  almost  the  only  dance  of 
the  colony's  remaining  a  BritiA  colony  in  more  than  name; 
and  the  measures  of  the  Government  might  be  as  libend  with 
that  party  as  with  any  other,  so  as  to  preclude  any  nasooable 
cause  of  complaint  But  reason  has  fitde  influence  in  party 
strife;  and  there  would  be  a  risk  in  resting  solely  on  that  party, 
which  I  would  not  encounter  without  a  neoeanity. 

I  have,  therefore,  nnce  it  became  necessuy  to  form  a  new 
Council,  tried  ta  compose  it  of  the  French  party,  the  British 
party,  and  the  Reform  party.  The  latter  party,  in  the  first 
instance,  erinced  reluctance  to  coalesce  with  the  British  party, 
and  sought  to  obtain  an  assurance  from  the  dominant  leaders 
of  the  majority  that  they  would  support,  or  at  least  not  oppose, 
a  Council  formed  ezdurively  from  the  Reform  and  French 
parties.  This,  however,  did  not  suit  the  views  of  these  domi- 
nant leaders,  and  I  was  spared  the  embarrassment  of  determining 
whether  to  take  such  a  Council,  for  the  sake  of  an  immediate 
majority,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  British  party,  who  had  come 
forward  ardently  and  generously  to  support  her  Majesty's  Gro- 
vemment  in  the  time  of  need,  or  whether  to  adhere  to  the 
Loyalists,  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  majority  iu  the  Assembly.  I 
still  entertain  hope  of  being  able  to  form  a  Council  composed 
of  the  three  parties  before  mentioned,  who  are  already  in  some 
d^ree  represented  in  the  Provisional  Council  at  present  nomi- 
nated,— Mr.  Viger  representing  the  French  party,  and  botli 
Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Draper  representing  in  some  d^ree  as  to 
each  both  the  British  and  moderate  Reform  parties.  Mr.  Vigcr 
requires  time.  No  influential  person  of  the  French  party  has 
hitherto  joined  him ;  but  he  expects  a  change  in  the  opinions 
of  that  party,  and  is  not  without  hopes  of  eventual  support. 
In  the  mean  time  he  is  very  valuable  to  me  as  a  link  connecting 
the  Government  with  the  French-Canadian  interests,  and  as 
showing  my  own  diq)osition  towards  that  race.     His  conduct 
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has  been  admiiEbk.  He  htm  evinced  eoetgjf  firmneiBi 
terestedneBB,  and  pntnotisin;  and  his  prinopleB^  aairell  as  those 
of  Mr.  Daty  and  Mr«.  Diaper,  are  endzely  aati^actQiy.  The 
other  arrangements  £ar  the  oompletion  of  the  Council  and  the 
nominatioa  to  Tacant  oflSoes  are  saqpaided  until  Mr.  Viger'a 
plans  far  the  junetioa  of  gentlemen  o£  Lower  Canada  bdng  aid 
from  that  quarter,  and  until  the  Ujqper  Canada  Reform  party 
comdnde  their  azrangements  for  a  junction  iviiieh  is  pending. 
These  d^js  and  cautions,  which  in  a  different  state  of  affidrs 
would  be  unnecessaij,  are  prescribed  by  the  urg^oit  expediency 
of  securing,  if  poonble,  a  majority  in  Parliament,  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  satisfying  the  three  parties  before  ^^ftpign^tfd, 
or  sufficient  portions  of  them. 

After  the  c(»npletk>n  of  the  requisite  arrangementS|  I  shall 
meet  the  presoit  ParUamoit,  whenever  that  may  be  requisite, 
either  with  or  without  a  majority  in  support  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  If  there  be  a  majority,  I  trust  that  our  measures  will 
be  such  as  may  confirm  it.  Should  the  Gt>v6mment  be  in  a 
minority,  and  proceedings  be  &ctioualy  obstructed  by  the  ma- 
jority, I  must  Aen  dissolve  the  Parliament.  After  the  election, 
if  a  majority  rfumld  be  letumed  in  iavor  of  the  Govemmeat,  I 
may  expect  that  public  business  will  proceed.  In  the  contrary 
case,  if  factious  measures  be  adopted  to  embarrass  the  Govern* 
ment  and  force  back  on  me  the  objectionable  gentlemen  who 
have  resigned,  all  that  I  can  at  present  foresee  i%  that  I  will  not 
yield  to  factious  opposition,  nor  submit  to  have  men  forced 
back  on  me  in  whom  I  cannot  place  confidence.  I  shall  then, 
in  the  case  supposed,  be  in  a  state  of  collision  with  the  House 
of  Assembly,  without  the  hope  of  advantage  from  a  further 
dissolution.  The  feeling  of  the  majority  will  by  that  time  have 
become  acrimonious  against  me  personally,  and  either  I  must 
be  recalled  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  the  colony,  or  Responsible 
Government  will  be  practically  exploded. 

I  have  hitherto  written  on  this  subject  under  a  conviction 
that  I  was  right  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  late  Council, 
and  that  I  could  not  have  prevented  their  resignation  without 
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a  degrading  submission  that  would  have  virtually  surrendered 
the  commission  that  I  hold  from  her  Majesty  into  their  hands. 
Whatever  may  happen,  I  shall  not  regret  the  retiiement  of 
gentlemen  who,  from  anti-British  feelings,  are  unfit  to  be  the 
advisers  of  the  Governor  of  a  British  colony;  and  if  a  maj(»dty 
in  Parliament  be  determined  to  force  them  back  on  me  in  that 
capacity,  I  shall  despair  of  the  probability  of  Canada's  long  re- 
maining a  British  colony.    Tour  Lordship  may  posnbly  take  a 
different  view  of  the  case,  and  be  of  opinion  that  the  present 
crisis  has  been  produced  by  some  mismanagement  or  defect  of 
judgment  on  my  part.    In  that  case,  a  different  remedy  may 
suggest  itself  from  any  that  I  propose;  and  whenever  the  time 
may  come  when  your  Lordship  may  consider,  whether  now  or 
at  any  later  period^  that  my  removal  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
public  interests,  I  earnestly  entreat  that  no  personal  delicacy  or 
indulgence  towards  me  may  have  a  moment's  influence  in  re- 
tarding such  a  measure.    I  do  not  mean  by  this  request  to 
imply  the  slightest  desire  to  retreat  from  the  contest  that  may 
await  me,  as  long  as  my  presence  can  be  of  any  service.    While 
I  retain  your  Lordship's  confidence,  I  shall  have  greater  satis* 
faction  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  this  as  a  British  colony,  than 
I  ever  could  have  had  in  co-operation  with  gentlemen  whose 
constant  objects  seemed  to  be  to  reduce  the  authority  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  a  nullity,  and  to  rule  with  unbridled 
power  according  to  the  most  illiberal  dictates  of  the  most  anti- 
British  party  spirit;  according  to  which,  every  man  who  had 
been  a  rebel  was  deemed  deserving  of  reward,  and  every  one 
who  had  loyally  and  bravely  defended  his  Queen  and  country 
was  to  be  proscribed  or  neglected. 

From  the  time  of  their  resignation,  forgetful  of  the  maxims 
of  Responsible  Government  by  which  they  profess  to  be  guided, 
and  which  ought  to  have  taught  them  respect  for  the  represen- 
tative of  their  Sovereign,  they  have  practised,  by  themselves 
and  their  partisans,  and  the  portion  of  the  Press  under  their 
influence,  every  endeavour  to  raise  a  cry  against  me  as  an 
alleged  opponent  of  Responsible  Government ;  and  having  no 
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facts  on  which  such  an  accusation  could  be  founded,  have 
invented,  without  shame,  groundless  falsehoods,  to  give  a  color 
to  the  assertion.  One  absurd  one  is,  that  I  had  removed  from 
the  printed  copy  of  my  reply  to  their  explanation  of  their 
resignation,  sent  down  to  the  legislative  bodies,  the  paragraph 
containing  my  declaration  of  adhesion  to  Responsible  Grovem- 
ment;  as  if,  independently  of  the  un worthiness  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, I  could  designedly  remove  the  paragraph  the  best 
calculated  to  refute  the  injurious  part  of  their  explanation; 
and  as  if,  after  placing  one  copy  of  my  answer  in  their  hands, 
and  having  had  another  copy  read  in  the  Assembly,  both 
including  that  paragraph,  I  could  have  subsequently  taken  it 
out  with  any  hope  of  any  benefit  that  might  be  supposed 
possible  from  suppressing  it.  Another  false  statement,  almost 
traceable  to  one  of  themselves,  is  that  their  rlianri^fliffll  had  been 
long  premeditated,  that  it  took  place  under  your  Lordship's 
orders,  and  was  settled  before  I  embarked  from  England. 
Any  statement  of  this  kind  that  can  excite  a  ferment  in  their 
favor  and  against  me  is  resorted  to  without  scruple,  and  no 
doubt  produces  ejBfect. 

As  to  Responsible  Government,  I  venture  to  say  that  never 
has  this  favorite  system  been  so  carried  into  practice  by  any 
former  Governor  as  by  me,  excepting  during  the  period  of  my 
predecessor's  incapacity  from  sickness,  when  the  powers  of  the 
Government  were  entirely  assumed  by  the  Council.  One  of 
my  first  duties  was  to  resume  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
with  respect  to  the  ordinary  transaction  of  business,  conducting 
the  administration  of  the  government  through  the  secretaries, 
without  reference  to  the  Council,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
law  required  that  I  should  have  their  consent,  or  in  which  I 
was  desirous  to  avail  myself  of  their  advice.  It  is  remarkably 
characteristic  of  their  exclusive  views,  which  were  almost  lite- 
rally confined  to  the  possession  of  patronage  for  party  purposes 
that  in  all  their  attacks  on  me  since  their  resignation  in  support 
of  their  accusation  of  opposition  to  Responsible  Government,  not 
one  word  has  been  said  of  the  numerous  daily,  and  oilen  im- 
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porttnt,  Olden  isBued  by  me  without  le&xenoe  to  ihem;  wliile 
on  the  subject  of  patronage,  the  sole  object  of  their  cupidity,  I 
cannot,  as  before  remarked,  remember  a  angle  instance  in 
which  I  made  any  appointment  without  being  previooflly 
aware  of  their  sentiments  regarding  it,  or  without  reoemiig 
their  recommendation  of  a  successor,  whidi  moat  frequently 
announced  the  vacancy  to  be  supplied.  I  Bpetik  of  the  ordinary 
practice,  for  I  never  relinquished  the  right  of  ezerdsing  the 
prerogatiye  of  the  Crown  at  my  discretion ;  and  this  is  the 
point  on  which  I  have  been  in  collision  with  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  supporting  the  late  Ezecutiye  CoundL 

The  object  of  the  party  since  their  resignation  seems  to 
have  been  to  force  themselves  back  on  me  by  the  weight  of 
their  majority;  or,  failing  in  that,  to  embarrass  me  as  much  as 
possible,  by  obstructing  the  progress  of  beneficial  measures, 
and  by  opposing  any  Council  that  mi^t  be  fonned.    The  first 
object  I  regard  as  quite  unattainable.     It  is  imposnble  that  I 
can  receive  them  back.    The  second  they  may  e£bct;  but  such 
an  opposition  will  be  wholly  factious,  and  must  have  a  tendency 
to  destroy  their  favorite  object  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Council, 
as  I  conclude  that  her  Majesty's  Government  will  deem  it  unwise 
to  submit  to  such  dictation  from  the  ^^  Civium  ardor  prava 
jubentium,"  which,  if  successful,  can  only  end  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  in  eventual  separation  or 
civil  war;  although  it  is  likewise  possible  that  resistance  may 
lead  to  the  same  result. 

I  have  hitherto  omitted  to  notice  that  the  resignation  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  was  on  the  part  of  most  of  them  reluc- 
tant. It  was  brought  about  by  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafon- 
taine,  and  chiefly  by  the  former,  who,  perhaps,  not  liking  his 
position  as  second  to  Mr.  Lafontaine,  and  having  lost  popu- 
larity in  Upper  Canada,  may  have  desired  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  Responsible  Govemm^it  party  by  raising 
the  cry  that  their  favorite  scheme  was  in  jeopardy.  Seven 
others  followed  the  two  leaders  in  their  resignation^  iJthough  it 
was  evident  that  several  of  them  did  not  relish  the  proceeding. 
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They  went,  however,  either  from  conceiYing  adherence  to  their 
leaders  to  be  their  proper  course,  or  from  expecting  to  return 
along  with  them  to  power.  I  let  them  go  without  any  effort 
to  detain  them,  for  there  was  only  one  among  them,  Mr.  Morin, 
whom  I  could  have  any  desire  to  retain,  or  whose  continuance 
would  have  been  of  any  service  to  the  Government.  It  seemed 
to  be  generally  expected,  for  some  time  after  the  resignation, 
that  I  should  be  forced  to  call  them  back;  and  this  impression 
may  have  influenced  some  of  the  votes  given  in  the  Assembly 
in  their  favor.  Several  members  of  the  House  came  to  me  in 
successive  deputations  as  mediators,  professing  to  desire  re- 
conciliation; but  I  received  no  overtures  directly  from  the 
resigneis;  and  any  attempt  at  reconciliation  on  my  part  would 
have  been  an  acknowledgment  of  defeat,  and  wodld  have  been 
attended  with  the  prostration  of  the  Government  before  a  domi- 
neering faction. 

Her  Majesty's  decision  in  favor  of  Montreal  on  the  Seat  of 
Grovemment  question,  received  by  this  packet,  may  irritate  the 
parties  hitherto  since  the  rupture  most  disposed  to  support  me 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  make  them  lukewarm  or  even  adverse; 
but  if  that  consequence  should  take  place  it  cannot  be  helped. 
The  decision,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  is  right;  and  after 
the  reference  to  the  L^islature,  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
Recent  events  have  not  altered  the  opinion  which  I  before  ex- 
pressed on  that  subject;  that  is,  that  the  fittest  place  in  the 
united  province  ought  to  be  chosen,  without  regard  to  sectional 
claims  or  feelings,  which  could  only  embarrass  the  decision. 
The  effect,  however,  in  Upper  Canada  is  doubtful,  and  there 
are  predictions  of  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  union ;  for  which 
retrogression  neither  division  of  the  province  is  much  indisposed. 
It  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  my 
notions  on  that  question. 
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EEPEOT  OF  IRISH  AGITATION  ON  THE  TBANQUILIiITY  OF 

CANADA. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HONORABLE  LOBD  STANLEY. 

July  8, 1843.* 
My  LoBDy — ^I  find  among  leading  men  of  all  parties  in 
local  politics  in  this  province  a  considerable  alarm  prevailing 
lest  tlie  hostile  attempt  in  progress  in  Ireland  to  dismember  the 
British  Empire,  imder  the  pretence  of  seeking  a  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union  of  that  country  with  Great  Britain,  should 
affect  the  security  of  Canada. 

It  is  supposed  that  if  any  collision  were  to  occur  in  Ireland 
between  the  Government  and  the  disaffected,  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  pouring  in  of  myriads  of  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  assisted  by  the  inimical 
portion  of  the  American  population^  and  that  they  would  be 
joined  by  the  great  body  of  Roman  Catholic  emigrants  now- 
settled  in  this  province.  So  strongly  has  this  alarm  prevailed, 
that  a  gentleman  of  information  and  ability,  and  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  recently  brought  to  my  private  secre- 
tary a  letter  received  from  New  York,  written  by  an  individual 
on  whose  veracity  the  gentleman  relied,  stating  that  French 
officers  were  actively  engaged  at  that  place  in  drilling  the  Irish 
with  whom  it  abounds,  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Canada 
immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  any  outbreak  in  Ireland.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  gave  credit  to  this  intelligence;  and  I  trust 
that  the  alarm  so  generally  entertained  is  an  exaggerated  one; 

*  The  expediency  of  placing  one  paper  out  of  its  proper  chronological 
after  another  the  three  precedic^  de-  sequence ;  but  it  sumciently  tells  its 
spatches    has   thrown   the  present    own  story  in  this  place. 
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but  as  it  exists,  it  is  right  that  your  Lordship  should  be  apprised 
of  it.  It  arises  solely  from  apprehensions  of  an  outbreak  in 
Ireland,  and  when  these  shall  be  dissipated^  as  I  devoutly 
hope  they  will  be,  by  the  success  of  the  endeavours  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  maintain  tranquillity  unimpaired  in  that 
country,  the  alarm  will  cease  and  be  forgotten  here. 

From  their  being  in  some  degree  connected  with  this  subject, 
I  enclose  two  placards  which  lately  appeared  in  Eangston,  the 
one  summoning  an  Irish  repeal  meeting,  and  the  other  calling 
a  counter-meeting  at  the  same  spot,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  former,  as  the  placard  says,  "peaceably  if 
we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must."  It  was  evident  that  if  the 
parties  came  together  there  would  be  collision^  and  anxiety 
was  naturally  caused  by  the  prospect.  Two  of  the  principal 
magistrates  called  on  me,  and  very  properly  represented  the 
danger.  They  seemed  to  expect  that  I  should  authorise  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  repeal  meeting;  but  although  I  deprecated 
such  a  meeting  as  much  as  any  one,  and  cordially  detest  its 
object,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  could  not  be  deemed  illegal  if  it 
were  peaceably  conducted,  and  that  those  would  be  to  blame  who 
might  attempt  forcibly  to  obstruct  it.  I  therefore  recommended 
the  magistrates  first  to  try  whether  they  could  not  dissuade  the 
leaders  of  the  repeal  movement  from  holding  their  projected  meet- 
ing, and  if  that  effort  failed,  then  to  exert  their  influence  witb 
the  other  party  to  prevent  any  obstruction  to  the  meeting,  and, 
at  all  events,  to  take  measures  to  keep  the  peace.  The  matter 
ended  in  those  who  had  called  the  repeal  meeting  being  dis- 
suaded from  persevering  in  their  purpose.  Although  disturb- 
ance was  thereby  prevented  in  this  instance,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Irish  emigrants  have  brought  their  combustible  character  along 
with  them  to  this  province,  and  that  collision  is  not  unlikely  to 
occur,  as  opportunities  arise,  between  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Orange  Lodges  have 
long  existed  in  Upper  Canada,  but  originally  they  were  more 
connected  with  political  than  with  religious  di£ferences.  Lat- 
terly, however,  Hibernian  societies  have  been  formed,  in  which 

2v 
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the  Roman  Ldsk  congregate,  and  the  aefreial  aodefies  cmy  tbe 
colors  and  insignia  which  belong  to  the  coRBqKBi£ng  parties  in 
Ireland.  The  I2th  of  July  is  approaching^  on  which  dsjr  the 
Orange  Lodges  are  apt  to  make  demonstrationa  wfaicli  the  Inah 
Roman  Catholics  deem  ofifensive.  I  have  had  penonal  ocna- 
munication  with  both  ^e  Grand  Master  of  the  Orangemen  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Vicar-Apostolic — the  Bomsn  Catholic 
Bishop  being  confined  to  his  house  by  sickneeB^K)n  ftis  sabject. 
They  have  both  promised  their  assistance  in  persuading  their  re- 
spective parties  to  keep  the  peace.  No  Orange  prooeesiona  are, 
I  understand,  to  take  place  at  Kingston  and  other  places  where 
there  are  lodges,  but  they  will,  I  am  informed,  in  some  places; 
and  I  can  ontf  hope  that  where  they  do  they  may  paaa  without 
disturbance 

The  differences  between  the  opponent  societies  are  still,  I  be> 
lieve,  more  of  a  political  than  of  a  religious  oharacter,  but  thoae 
of  the  latter  description  are  likewise  excited*  The  Orange  Lodges 
side  with  the  Conserratiyes,  or,  as  they  seem  now  most  disposed 
to  call  themselves,  the  Constitutionalists^  and  the  Hibernian 
societies  with  those  who  call  themselves  Reformers.  The 
danger  of  collision  and  disturbance  from  these  societies  is  at 
present  confined  to  Upper  Canada.  My  attention  will  natu* 
rally  be  fixed  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  most  desirable  that  such 
causes  of  mischief  should  on  both  sides  cease  to  exist 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  QOYEKNOR-GENEIIAL'S  POSITION. 
TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOBABLE  LOBD  STANLEY. 

October  9»  1843. 
[EIktsact.] — My  post  is  fai  firom  a  pleasant  one.  While 
I  wish  to  devote  my  mind  ezchisively  to  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  country  that  I  have  been  sent  to  govern,  I  find 
myself  almost  paralysed  as  to  any  good  purpose^  and  engaged 
in  a  continual  struggle  to  maintain  the  due  authority  of  my 
office  against  the  assaults  of  the  very  men  whose  professed  duty 
it  is  to  assist  me.  The  struggle  as  to  ultimate  results  is,  I  fear, 
fruitless,  whatever  temporary  and  liii^ited  eSkot  it  may  have 
in  warding  off  their  completion.  It  must  be  always  difficult  to 
withdraw  power  once  granted  to  the  leaders  of  a  representative 
body  chosen  by  the  multitode,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  with- 
stand theb  encroachmenta.  Lord  Sydenham  attempted  an  im- 
possibility, in  composing  an  Executive  Coimcil  as  he  did,  and 
expecting  that  the  power  of  the  Governor  would  remain  imim- 
paired,  or  could  be  exercised  as  freely  as  before,  if  such  were 
really  his  anticipations.  I  see  no  prospect  of  any  cessation  of 
this  almost  unavailing  struggle  until  the  principle  for  which  the 
present  Executive  Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly  are 
practically  contending — namely,  democratic  and  party  govern- 
ment— ^be  fully  admitted;  and  then  the  prospect  of  being  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  a  party  would  be  anything  but  enviable — and 
even  now  it  is  difficult  to  be  otherwise — for  whatever  personal 
influence  the  Governor's  character  or  conduct  may  exercisei 

2f2 
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must  strengtlieQ  the  hands  of  his  ostensible  advisers.  Were 
the  power  of  the  majority  in  the  hands  of  a  party  thoroughly 
attached  to  British  interests  and  connexions,  there  would  be  a 
ground  of  mutual  cordiality  and  confidence  which  would  render 
real  co-operation  more  probable,  concession  more  easy,  and 
even  submission  more  tolerable.  The  difference  between  me 
and  my  Council  in  views  and  feelings  in  these  essential  points 
is  so  great,  that  I  should  certainly  part  with  them  if  I  cotdd  see 
any  sufficient  prospect  of  carrying  on  the  government  suc- 
cessfully by  a  change.  But  there  is  no  such  prospect.  The 
party  in  office  have  the  strength  of  the  majority,  and  seem 
likely  to  retain  it;  and  I  can  see  nothing  but  embarrassment 
and  convulsion  as  the  probable  consequences  of  their  dismissal. 
I  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  bear  with  them,  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  any  good  measure  that  may  present 
itself,  and  to  resist  anything  that  appears  to  me  to  be  wrong; 
in  doing  which  a  rupture  may  some  day  arise,  which,  when  un- 
avoidable, I  must  wade  through  as  well  as  I  can.  In  the 
mean  while  I  must  make  the  best  in  my  power  of  a  state  of 
affairs  which^  to  my  apprehension,  is  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 
Fortunately  there  are  some  measures  in  which  we  agree,  and 
which  I  hope  may  operate  to  the  benefit  of  the  community.* 

*  This  paper  should  rightly  have  extract  to  indicate  the  unwilliiigTiess 

preceded  tne  one  on  the  I&signation  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  precipitate 

of  the  Council,  to  which  I  gave  pre-  a  rupture,  though  he  felt  it  to  be 

cedence  for  reasons  stated  in  a  pre-  inevitable, 
ceding  note.    I  append  the  present 
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[After  the  resignation  of  Lord  Sydenham's  Conncil,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
seeing  little  probability  of  his  new  Ministers  obtaining  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  dissolved  Parliament  and  appealed  to  the  constitiiencies. 
The  following  despatch  relates  to  the  result  of  this  appeal.] 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  LORD  STANLEY. 

November  23, 1844. 

My  Lord, — The  returns  of  tlie  recent  general  election  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  this  province  exhibit 
the  following  results: 

Upper  Canada — Avowed  supporters  of  the  Government,  30. 

Avowed  adversaries,  7. 

Undeclared  and  uncertain,  5. 

Lower  Canada — Avowed  supporters  of  the  Government,  16. 

Avowed  adversaries,  21. 

Undeclared  and  uncertain,  4. 
Total  of  both  sections  of  the  Provinces : 

Avowed  supporters  of  the  Government,  46. 

Avowed  adversaries,  28. 

Undeclared  or  uncertain,  9. 

These  results  show  that  loyalty  and  British  feeling  prevail  in 
Upper  Canada  and  in  the  eastern  townships  of  Lower  Canada; 
and  that  disaffection  is  predominant  among  the  French-Cana- 
dian constituencies.  By  disaffection  I  mean  an  anti-British 
feeling,  by  whatever  name  it  ought  to  be  called,  or  whatever 
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be  its  foundation,  which  induces  habitually  a  readiness  to  op- 
pose her  Majesty's  Government.  In  some  instances  in  Lower 
Canada,  the  candidates  avowedly  opposed  to  the  Grovemment 
have  been  rejected  by  the  constituencies  which  they  before  re- 
presented. It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Mr.  Viger,  Mr.  Neil- 
son,  and  Mr.  Cuvillier,  our  late  Speaker,  the  three  popular  indi- 
viduals formerly  nominated  as  a  deputation  to  England  to  re- 
.present  the  alleged  grievances  of  Lower  Canada,  have  lost  their 
elections,  because  the  two  former  are  avowed  supporters  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  the  latter  was  suspected  of  being  so, 
without  any  avowal  or  d^nonstzation  on  his  pari  to  that  efiect. 
Mr.  Noel  likewise,  the  osdy  Frenoh-Ganadian  member  besidos 
Mt.  Viger  who  supported  her  Majes^  GovemnieBt  in  the  kat 
Parliament  after  the  reeagnation  of  tihe  late  Council,  has  now 
been  thrown  out.  The  same  has  happened  to  Mr.  Barthe,  the 
editor  of  the  Aurare^  the  only  French*Canadian  member  who, 
mnoe  the  prorogation,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  support  of  Mr. 
Viger;  but  with  respect  to  Mr.  Barthe,  it  is  right  to  state  that 
the  loss  of  his  election  is  attributed  to  thexe  having  been  another 
candidate  in  the  same  county  also  avowing  support  of  the  Gro- 
vemmenty  by  which  the  votes  of  the  Government  supporters, 
forming  an  aggregate  majority,  were  divided  between  two  can- 
didates, while  those  of  the  adverse  party  were  given  to  one,  who 
thereby  obtained  a  majority  over  each  of  the  others.  If  this 
be  a  correct  explanation  of  the  result  of  the  Yamaska  election, 
the  division  of  the  votes  in  support  of  the  Govexnment  was 
very  unfortunate,  for  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Barthe,  who  once 
the  prorogation  has  been  very  prominent  in  support  of  Mr. 
Viger,  is  a  triumph  to  the  other  par^,  and  a  source  of  regret  to 
the  Government.  Mr.  Viger  attributes  his  own  defeat  in  Riche- 
lieu to  the  previous  result  of  Mr.  Barthe's  contest.  Mr.  Viger's 
successful  antagonist  was  Dr.  Wolfiried  Nielson,  a  leader  of  the 
rebels  in  1837,  who  owes  his  impunity  to  his  not  having  been 
brought  to  trial,  and  to  the  summary  j  udgmcnt  of  Lord  Durham, 
subsequently  deemed  illegal 
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I  haye  stated  in  a  former  communicalioii  that  the  strength  of 
the  opponents  of  her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  in  ilis  province 
rests  on  disaffection  or  an  anti-British  feeling.  In  Low^ 
Canada  it  appears  to  be  the  latter,  without  any  definite  object 
The  French-Canadians  are  described  by  most  of  those  who  live 
among  them  as  a  quiet,  orderly,  amiable  race,  who,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  be  peaceable  and  good  subjects.  But  it  is  observable 
that  they  are  more  easily  led  against  than  for  the  British  Go* 
vemment;  and  that  although  this  may  be  the  effect  of  misre- 
presentation, no  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  is  too  gross  for 
their  credence  if  directed  against  her  Majesty's  Government  or 
its  supporters.  That  any  one  of  their  own  race  who  is  stigma- 
tised  as  a  supporter  of  her  Majesty's  Gbvemment,  howev^  po* 
pular  he  may  have  been,  loses  all  his  influence  and  becomes 
odious.  This  spirit  is  worked  on  and  inflamed  by  the  malig- 
nancy of  the  French-Canadian  party,  consisting  of  young 
lawyers,  notaries,  and  other  influential  members  of  rural  commu- 
nities. This  spirit  of  disaffection  in  Lower  Canada^  I  have  above 
remarked,  has  no  definite  object.  I  ought  rather  perhaps  to 
say  that  it  does  not  mani£^y  aim  at  immediate  separation  from 
the  Britbh  Empire,  or  union  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  the  formation  of  an  independent  Republic.  If  it  has  any  do* 
finite  object,  it  is  the  ascendancy  of  die  French-Canadian  na- 
tionality. Its  tendency,  nevertheless,  is  to  adopt  any  scheme 
hostile  to  the  British  Government.  The  circumstances  which 
brought  Mes8r&  Lafontdne  and  Morin  into  the  Coundl,  ao- 
c(»nplished  in  a  great  degree  the  ascendancy  of  the  French- 
Canadians,  and  that  state  of  affidrs  was  naturally  popular  among 
them.  The  union  of  that  race  with  the  late  Elzecutive  Council 
was  not  in  support  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  but  for  its 
subjugation;  and  it  was  in  the  baffled  attempt  to  effect  the  latter 
purpose  that  the  Council  resigned,  and  have  since  been  strug- 
gling to  force  themselves  back  into  power. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  spirit  of  disaffection  is  various.  The 
party  which  has  assumed  the  unsuitable  name  of  Beformers 
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includes  all  shades  of  the  disaffected,  and. some  who  may  not 
properly  come  under  that  designation.  Some  of  the  disaflfected 
are  for  a  junction  with  the  United  States;  others  for  an  inde- 
pendent Republic.  Others  are  content  to  let  British  connexion 
nominally  remain  on  the  footing  of  the  British  nation,  bearing 
all  the  expense  of  the  protection  of  Canada,  while  the  anti- 
British  party  should  rule  the  province  without  regard  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  mother  coimtry,  and  practically  excluding, 
depressing,  and  proscribing  all  those  most  attached  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  feeling  to  British  connexion.  All  of  the  several 
classes  describe  are  supporters  of  the  late  Council,  reckoning 
on  the  latter  as  either  sympathising  with  them  fully,  or  as  ap- 
proaching nearer  those  views  than  any  other  leaders  that  could 
have  any  chance  of  being  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  Among  the  supporters  of  that  party, 
however,  are  probably  some  who,  without  any  disloyal  views, 
adhere  to  it  because  it  is  the  party  to  which  they  had  pre- 
viously attached  themselves,  and  whose  superiority  they  deem 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  Responsible  Government, 
without  clearly  comprehending  what  is  meant  or  ought  to  be 
understood  by  that  fascinating  and  indefinite  term,  which,  al- 
though descriptive  of  an  excellent  principle,  is  liable  to  inter- 
pretations tending  to  establish  absolute  democracy  or  anarchy. 
A  new  element  of  disaffection  has  been  introduced  into  both 
sections  of  the  province  by  the  influx  of  late  years  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  from  Ireland  and  the  American  States, 
strongly  imbued  with  feelings  adverse  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. These  feelings  have  been  diabolically  worked  on  for 
their  own  purposes  by  the  party  opposed  to  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, representing  the  Protestant  supporters  of  the  Gt)- 
vemment  as  Orangemen,  and  thus  adding  religious  animosity 
to  other  evils  of  dissension,  the  object  being  to  gain  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  bodily  to  their  side.  Mr.  Hincks, 
one  of  the  late  Council,  has  been  particularly  conspicuous  in 
this  abominable  incendiarism,  which,  from  the  character  of  those 
worked  on,  has  generally  produced  the  efiect  intended. 
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The  carrying  of  the  Montreal  election  in  favor  of  the  Gb- 
vemment  was  hardly  expected.    The  Opposition  candidate^ 
the  former  members— Dr.  Beaulieu,  a  French-Canadian,  and 
Mr.  Drummond,  a  Roman  Catholic,  of  Irish  descent — were  the 
first  in  the  field,  and  it  was  for  some  days  doubtful  whether 
any  others  would  appear.    Mr.  Mo&t,  however,  the  highly- 
respected  member  for  Montreal  in  the  last  Parliament,  who 
resigned  his  seat  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  vote  for 
the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Montreal,  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  British  party  to  stand,  and  with  him  they 
joined  Mr.  De  Bleury,  a  French-Canadian  gentleman,  who  has 
been  remarkable  as  a  supporter  of  her  Majesty's  Govemmient, 
and  therefore  scouted  by  his  disafiected  fellow-countrymen. 
He  brought  no  additional  strength  to  the  contest,  but  it  was 
deemed  right  that  one  of  the  candidates  in  support  of  the  Gro- 
vemment  should  be  a  French-Canadian  gentleman.     These 
candidates  being  selected,  the  British  party  seemed  determined 
to  win  the  election,  or  at  least  not  to  have  their  suffrages  taken 
from  them  by  the  violence  practised  at  Mr.  Drummond's  election 
in  April.     The  same  violence  was  designed  by  that  gentleman 
and  his  party  on  this  occasion;  but  the  British  party  were  re- 
solved to  oppose  force  by  force,  and  organised  themselves  for 
defence.     Owing  to  the  spirit  and  firmness  with  which  they 
resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mobs  of  canal  la- 
borers hired  by  Mr.  Drummond's  party — to  the  admirable 
arrangement  of  the  retuming-officer,  which  secured  iminter- 
rupted  and  equal  polling  for  both  sides  at  all  the  polling  places 
throughout  the  election — and  to  the  ready  attendance  of  the 
military  when  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace — the  violence 
attempted  entirely  failed,  and  the  British  party  triumphed. 
As  it  is  supposed  that  if  all  the  electors  could  have  voted  there 
would  have  been  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  Opposition  candi- 
dates, owing  to  the  great  bulk  of  French-Canadian  and  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  voters  being  on  their  side,  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  success  to  the  British  party  require 
explanation.     The  existing  election  law,  confining  the  polling 
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to  two  days,  does  not  allow  time  for  reodving  all  the  yotCB  of 
80  large  a  constituency.  The  polling,  therefore,  being  oaziied 
on  equally  in  those  wards  kn  which  ndther  party's  TOtes  were 
exhausted,  there  would  be  little  or  no  snperiori^  on  mther 
tide,  and  what  there  might  be  would  be  accidental.  Such*  was 
the  case  in  the  large  wards;  but  in  the  small  wards^  wlieve  the 
votes  on  both  tides  were  fully  taken  and  exhausted,  tiiere  was 
a  majority  in  &yor  of  the  candidates  supporting  hor  Majeaty's 
Government,  which  secured  their  success  without  ascRrtaTnTng 
on  which  tide  the  majority  of  the  aggregate  body  of  electorB 
actually  wa%  as  the  whole  could  not,  for  want  of  time,  be  brought 
to  the  polL  In  the  April  election,  the  polls  having  been  seiaed 
by  the  hired  ruffians  of  Mr.  Drummond^  and  the  British  party 
being  imable  to  resist  from  want  of  organisation,  the  retuming- 
officers  also  being  either  partial  or  devoid  of  enei^  and  £rm- 
ness;  the  British  party  had  tben  no  chance.  On  the  present 
OQcation  tiie  numbers  were — for  Mr.  Moffitt,  1079;  for  Mr.  De 
Bleury,  1075;  for  Mr.  Drummond,  953;  and  for  Dr.  Beau- 
lieu,  952. 

At  Quebec,  and  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  British  party 
appear  to  have  been  paralysed,  and  made  no  effort  to  dispute 
the  elections.  Two  Oppotition  members  were  returned  for  the 
city  of  Quebec  without  a  contest  Mr.  Black,  one  of  the 
former  members,  did  not  stand.  He  might  have  been  returned, 
but  as  he  would  have  owed  his  seat  to  the  support  or  sufferance 
of  the  Oppotition  party,  he  did  not  choose  to  come  into  Par- 
liament fettered  by  such  an  obligation,  although  he  did  not 
declare  his  opinions  either  for  or  against  them.  Mr.  Neilson, 
formerly  highly  popular  with  the  French  party,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  county  of  Quebec,  but  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority  in  fiivor  of  a  young  French-Ca- 
nadian lawyer,  because  Mr.  Neilson,  although  perfectly  inde- 
pendent in  character  and  conduct,  had  shown  himself,  during 
my  administration,  as  a  supporter  of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
Whenever  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  listlessness  evinced  by  the 
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Briidsh  putj  M  Bny  part  of  the  provinoe,  ite  xeplyis  that  tiiey 
caimot  rely  on  her  Majesty's  Qoyemmeiit,  that  they  have  been 
xepeatedly  abandoned  and  sacrifioed  to  ili&i  enemies,  and  that 
of  late  yeaiB  the  most  aoccesBftil  eonisein  this  colony  has  been 
in  rdl^dlion  and  hosdEty  to  British  connexion. 

In  Upper  Canada  our  soccess  in  the  electtons  has  exceeded 
expectation,  and  is  owing  to  ihe  loyal  spirit  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada  wonld  not  be  appealed  to  in  Tain  when  the  connexion 
of  the  province  with  the  mother  country  might  be  in  jeopardy, 
ad  the  ptesent  crisis  has  been  viewed  as  one  of  that,  character. 
The  majority  of  the  upper  dosses  of  Briti^  Canada  ace  de- 
cidedly loyal,  and  the  yeomanry  havQ  the  same  honest  feeling. 
Both  classes  have  exerted  themselves  zealously  and  spontaneously 
on  the  present  occasion;  and  there  never  was  an  election  in  any 
country  more  free  from  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  than  that  of  which  I  am  reporting  the  result.  It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  be  assured  diat  in  Upper  Canada  a  loyal  feeling 
is  predominaat. 

The  same  spirit  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  Eastern  town- 
ships of  Lower  Canada.  The  three  members  who  voted  for 
the  Government  on  the  question  raised  by  the  late  Council 
after  their  resignaticm  have  been  again  xetumed;  and  the  three 
who  voted  for  the  Council  have  ceased  to  represent  their  re- 
spective counties,  two  retiring  without  an  effort  from  an  antici- 
pation of  failure,  and  one  sustaining  defeat  from  a  decided  ma- 
jority in  firvor  of  his  opponent  The  eastern  townships,  there- 
fore, which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ftitish  portion  of  Lower 
Canada,  have  all  returned  members  pledged  to  support  her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  Hincks  has  been  rejected  in  the  county  which  he  re- 
presented in  Upper  Canada;  Mr.  Boulton  likewise,  formerly 
Attorney-General  in  Upper  Canada,  and  subsequently  Chief 
Justice  of  Newfoundland,  but  dismissed  from  both  offices,  and 
now  a  discontented  mem,  who  has  loosen  to  take  part  against 
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her  Majesty's  Govemmenty  although  he  is  not  held  in  much 
estimation  by  the  revolutionary  party'  which  he  has  joined. 
Mr.  Durandy  one  of  Mr,  Baldwin's  most  devoted  followers,  has 
also  been  rejected;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  supporters,  Messrs. 
Price  and  Small,  were  hard  pushed  in  the  ridings  which  they 
represent, — ^the  seat  of  rebellion  in  1837.  There  was  an  en- 
couraging prospect  of  defeating  Mr.  Lafontaine  in  Terrebonne, 
one  of  the  Papineaus  having  come  forward  with  much  prospect 
of  success  to  oppose  him;  but  notwithstanding  a  general  belief 
that  Mr:  Papineau  would  be  successful,  he  unaccountably  with- 
drew without  demanding  a  poll,  the  show  of  hands  at'iiie 
nomination  being  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lafontaine,  owing  to  the 
more  skilful  management  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Papineau  has  in 
consequence  incensed  those  who  were  ready  to  support  him, 
and  disappointed  a  very  general  expectation  that  Mr.  Lafontaine 
would  be  defeated  in  his  own  county — ^in  which  expectation  his 
own  party  participated,  for  means  were  devised  to  procure  his 
return  elsewhere,  in  the  event  of  failure  in  Terrebonne — but 
instead  of  failing  there,  he  has  been  returned  without  a  contest. 
The  Mr.  Papineau  alluded  to  is  not  the  one  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council.  The  latter  has  been  returned  for 
the  county  which  he  before  represented  without  opposition. 

Presuming  that  a  majority  has  been  returned  to  the  present 
Parliament  disposed  to  support  her  Majesty's  Government,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  majority  has  been  elected  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  and  of 
those  of  the  eastern  townships  in  Lower  Canada;  in  other 
words,  by  the  party  calling  themselves  Conservative  or  Con- 
stitutional, and  by  their  adversaries  denounced  as  Tories — a 
designation  which,  on  this  continent,  seems  to  me  to  have  the 
same  meaning  which  it  bore  during  the  rebellion  of  the  thirteen 
united  colonies,  when  it  was  applied  to  all  the  supporters  of  the 
British  Government.  The  majority  being  so  composed — those 
heretofore  regarding  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Reform 
party,  but  nevertheless  willing  now  to  support  her  Majesty's 
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Govemment — are  somewhat  squeamish  as  to  co-operation  with 
their  new  allies;  and  this  feeling,  which  exists  even  in  the 
Executive  Council,  is  already,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
cause  of  some  embarrassment.  My  own  views  are  to  cherish 
and  encourage  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  British 
connexion  which  the  result  of  the  election  proves  to  be  pre- 
dominant in  those  of  British  descent,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
act  with  equal  justice  towards  all  races,  creeds,  and  parties;  to 
reward  merit  wherever  it  is  to  be  found  to  the  extent  of  my 
means;  and  to  abolish  exclusion:  thus  endeavouring  to  amal- 
gamate all  parties,  and  to  mitigate,  if  I  cannot  extinguish,  that 
feeling  of  disafiection  which,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise, 
is  the  bane  of  this  colony. 
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ON  THE  DIEEIGIILIY  OF  FOBMING  AN  ADMINISTBATION. 

[Extract.] — The  system  of  government  established  in  this 
province  during  Lord  Sydenham's  administration  has  created 
great  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
die  highest  offices  in  the  colony,  which  are  those  held  by 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  with  a  virtual  dependence 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Mere 
fitness  in  the  individual  for  the  office — nay,  the  most  perfect 
fitness — is  not  sufficient,  and  must  yield  to  other  considerations. 
He  must  be  of  the  same  political  opinions  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  Executive  Council;  he  must  be  a  member  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  Legislative  Houses;  and  he  must  be  one  of  a  party  that 
can  command  a  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  ob- 
stacles formed  by  these  conditions  are  not  easily  surmounted ; 
and,  added  to  these,  is  the  reluctance  to  accept  office,  of  which 
the  precarious  tenure  renders  professional  and  private  pursuits 
more  profitable,  and  offices  of  inferior  rank  and  emolument  not 
exposed  to  the  same  precariousness  more  desired.  During  nine 
months  of  the  last  year  I  was  laboring  in  vain  to  complete  my 
Council,  and  I  have  now  again  to  fish  in  troubled  waters  for  an 
Lispector-General,  and  for  a  Lower  Canada  Solicitor-General. 
The  former  must  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  as 
he  is  in  that  body  a  professed  imitation  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons;  he  must  also  belong 
to  the  party  supporting  the  Government,  and  be  able  to  coalesce 
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with  Ilk  ooUeagtiea  in  iitB  Council;  he  onght^  furihery  to  be  an 
Upper  Canada  member,  as  at  present  the  repiesentatiyes  of 
Lfower  Canada  in  the  Execntiye  CoundL  are  as  two  to  one  of 
those  from  Upper  Canada.  If  at  present  a  member  of  the 
House,  he  must  go  to  his  constituents  for  a  re-election,  which 
will  infallibly  be  contested;  if  not  at  present  a  member,  he 
must  persuade  some  member  to  resign  in  his  favor,  and  will 
then  have  to  undergo  a  contest  for  his  election*  Who  will  be 
found  to  fiilfil  all  these  conditions,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  undertake  the  office,  with  its  attendant  annoyances 
and  uncertainties?  neither  do  I  know,  nor  has  any  one  hitherto 
occurred  either  to  me  or  to  any  of  my  Council.  With  respect 
to  the  Solicitor-Generalship  for  Low^  Canada,  your  Lordship 
is  aware  that  I  have  been  desirous  of  appointing  a  French- 
Canadian  to  that  office,  but  this  officer  also  is  expected  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  find  a  French-Canadian  capable  of  filling  the  office  who 
could  venture  to  separate  himself  from  the  French  Compact, 
and  whose  return  by  a  Lower  Canada  constituency  could  in 
that  case  be  secured.  The  office,  consequentiy,  has  not  been 
filled  since  the  resignation  of  the  last  Council.  Although  I 
might  relinquish  my  hitherto  unsuccessM  desire  to  appoint  a 
French-Canadian  to  that  office,  and  might  substitute  a  barrister 
of  Briti^  extraction,  there  would  still  be  uncertainty  as  to  his 
election  to  tiie  L^islative  Assembly.  This  kind  of  difficulty 
in  filling  up  offices,  and  consequentiy  in  carrymg  on  the  go- 
vernment with  efficiency,  created,  I  bSH  the  m^^ 
fication  of  the  Executive  Council  arranged  during  Lord  Syden- 
ham's administration.  Whether  it  was  wisely  substituted  for 
difficulties  more  perilous,  or  q)ontaneously  created  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  is  a  wide  question  on  which  I  will  not  now 
enter,  and  which  it  is  the  less  useful  to  discuss,  as  I  do  not  see 
tiie  possibility  of  abrogating  the  practical  supremacy  conferred 
on  the  representative  body  by  that  arrangement,  or  of  removing 
the  impediments  to  good  administration  resulting  therefrom. 
In  giving  efiect  to  tiie  system  tiiereby  introduced,  provincial 
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politicians  have  adopted  its  defects  as  if  they  were  its  virtues, 
and  in  rendering  themselves  slaves  to  exaggerated  notions  and 
questionable  consequences,  lose  sight  of  the  essentials  of  Respon- 
sible Government. 

Had  it  been  in  my  power  to  report  that  the  Executive 
Council  was  stable,  and  sure  to  command  a  majority  in  the 
Legislature  in  future  sessions^  I  should  probably  at  this  time 
have  solicited  permission  to  withdraw  from  the  cares  of  office ; 
because,  although  my  general  health  seems  unimpaired,  the 
continual  discomfort  which  I  suffer  from  a  complaint  in  my 
face  that  has  baffled  medical  skill,  and  having  destroyed  the 
sight  of  one  eye,  still  menaces  further  ravages,  would  render 
retirement  and  rest  very  acceptable;  but  I  should  never  be 
satisfied  with  myself  if  I  bequeathed  this  government  in  a  state 
of  embarrassment  to  my  successor,  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
that,  by  remaining  at  my  post,  I  can  render  any  service  to  her 
Majesty,  or  promote  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  this  colony. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  entertain  any  intention  of  resigning  my 
charge  while  your  Lordship  is  of  opinion  that  I  can  be  useful 
here.  The  time,  however,  may  come  when^  owing  to  the  state 
of  parties,  and  the  personal  feelings  regarding  myself  by  which 
some  of  them  are  instigated,  the  formation  of  an  administration 
supported  by  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  might  rather  be 
facilitated  than  impeded  by  my  departure.  If  that  case  should 
occur,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  report  its  existence  to  your  Lord- 
ship; and,  although  I  should  grieve  to  transfer  my  trust  to 
a  successor  under  such  unsatisfactory  circumstances,  I  should  de- 
rive some  consolation  from  the  reflection  that  I  had  not  aban- 
doned my  station  as  long  as  I  could  retain  it  with  any  good 
effect.  Under  what  circumstances  such  a  case  is  likely  to  arise 
I  will  endeavour  to  explain  in  another  communication,  in  which 
I  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  state  of  parties  in  the  province, 
and  the  personal  feelings  towards  myself  which  exist  among 
them. 
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STATE  OF  PARTIES  IN  1845. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HONORABLE  LOBD  STANLEY. 

May  13, 1845. 

My  Lord, — ^I  propose  in  this  despatoh  to  submit  to  your 
Lordship  the  opinions  which  I  entertain  regarding  the  several 
political  parties  existing  in  this  province,  according  to  the  best 
judgment  that  I  am  able  to  form. 

The  first  that  I  shall  notice  is  what  may  be  termed  the 
French-Canadian  party,  consisting  in  the  Legislature  of  most 
of  the  members  of  that  race,  and  out  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
mass  of  the  French-Canadian  people.  This  party,  regarding 
union  as  strength,  is  banded  together  in  a  compact  body  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  power.  Its  chief,  if  not  its  sole  object,  is 
the  predominance  of  the  French  race  in  Lower  Canada.  Any 
individual  of  that  race  who  acts  independently,  and  separates 
himself  from  the  party,  is  in  a  great  degree  regarded  as  att 
outcast.  So  many  have  suffered  from  this  cause,  that  few  now- 
dare  to  try  the  experiment,  and  the  party  is  kept  together  by  fr 
system  of  terror  as  well  as  by  inclination.  Many  suppose  that 
its  success  among  the  mass  of  French-Canadians  is  owing  to 
misrepresentation;  but  the  misrepresentations  which  produce 
so  great  an  e£fect  must,  I  fear,  be  strongly  aided  by  a  previous 
disposition.  This  party  has  most  frequently  been  opposed  to 
her  Majesty's  Grovemment,  and  is  so  at  the  present  time, 
although  circumstances  have  occurred  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  which  would  naturally  have  produced  a  diflferent  result  if 
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there  had  been  friendly  feelings  to  work  upon.    In  this  interval 
the  French-Canadians  have  seen  their  countrymen  forming  a 
part  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  holding  office  and  emolnment 
on  an  equal  footing  with  any  other  portion  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  this  colony.    They  have  seen  the  capital  removed 
from  Upper  Canada  and  fixed  in  their  own  section  of  the  pro- 
vince.   They  have  seen  all  those  of  their  countrymen  who  weie 
transported  to  the  penal  colony  for  treason  and  rebellion,  par- 
doned and  restored  to  their  country.    But  all  these  acts  of  ooa- 
sideration  and  justice,  grace  and  mercy,  have  apparently  had 
no  effect ;  and  if  they  have  imperceptibly  mitigated  malignity 
and  disafiectlon,  and  thereby  promoted  order  and  tranquillity, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  attachment  or  removed 
ill-wilL     This  party  is  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lafontain^ 
and  next  to  him  Mr.  Morin  is  the  most  active  and  confipiououB 
of  its  members. 

As  those  two  gentlemen  were  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  in  1842  and  1843,  and  were  among  those  who  resigned 
their  offices  in  November  of  the  latter  year^  their  opposition 
and  that  of  the  party  at  their  command  is  in  a  consideraUe 
degree  personal  against  the  Governor,  whom  they  first  sought 
to  reduce  to  the  condition  of  a  party  tool,  and^  failing  in  that, 
attempted  to  bully  into  submission  by  the  vote  of  a  majority 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly;  and,  failing  in  that  attempt  also, 
used  unsparing  and  reckless  endeavours  to  misrepresent  and 
oalumniate.     They  accordingly   rest  their    expectation  of  a 
xetum  to  power  on  the  prospect  of  my  retirement  from  the 
(Government;  and  from  the  time  of  their  quitting  office  their 
partisans  have  been  actively  employed  in  circulating  reports  of 
the  approximation  of  that  event.     So   much  importance  is 
attached  by  the  party  to  a  general  belief  among  their  followers 
of  the  certainty  of  this  occurrence,  that  in  the  French  paper, 
the  Mtnerve^  the  organ  of  that  party,  those  passages  of  my 
speech  at  the  close  of  the  session  which  contained  the  words 
*'  our  next  meeting"  and  '^  until  we  meet  again,"  are  translated 
10  as  to  convert  those  words  into  ''your  next  session"  and 
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« until  jkNir  xetam.''  Aaotber  French  paper,  iiie  Aurm%^ 
iiotified  the  mifltnmelatiooi,  and  exposed  its  design^  but  the 
Aur€/r$  is  eacoHnnunicated,  and  the  Jdmerve  is  the  only  paper 
read  to  the  mass  of  the  Frenoh-CanadiamL 

If  there  were  just  grounds  for  this  personal  feding,  and  if 
the  removal  of  its  object  would  be  attended  by  a  cordial  amaU 
gamsAion  of  the  French  party  with  their  fellowHBubjects  o£ 
British  extraction,  the  remedy  would  be  easy  and  obvious;  but 
the  result,  I  fear,  would  be  iar  from  that  desirable  e£^t  The 
change  would  be  regarded  as  a  victory,  and  the  expectation  of 
a  triumphant  return  to  power  would  be  encouraged;  but  there 
would  be  no  amelioration  of  feeling  towards  either  her  Majesty'is 
Government  or  their  fellow-subjects;  the  predominance  of  the 
French  party  would  still  be  the  main  object  of  contest^  and  any 
success  in  such  a  contest  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  amal- 
gamation, and  knit  the  French  phalanx  more  tightly  together. 

The  motto  of  this  party  at  present  is  ''  Tout  ou  rieu."  They 
are  aware  that  there  is  no  exclusion  of  their  countrymen  from 
the  highest  offices  under  the  Government,  and  they  cannot 
pretend  that  any  measures  injurious  to  their  race  are  adc^ted 
or  contemplated;  nevertheless  they  are  ranged  in  a  dose  com- 
pact against  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  adhere  to  their 
opposition  for  the  sole  purpoee  of  obtaining  a  triumph  and 
establishing  a  French  predominance.  Such  a  course,  with  such 
views,  reference  being  also  had  to  past  events,  I  cannot,  it 
appears  to  me,  sanction  by  submitting  to  it  as  long  as  I  hav0 
any  power  to  resist  it.  It  is  my  belief  that  by  a  consistent  con- 
duct, steadily  pursued  for  a  series  of  years,  this  hostile  phalanx 
might  be  successfully  combated  and  dispersed.  The  course 
which  I  would  recommend  would  be  to  leave  the  French  race 
no' pretext  for  complaint;  to  treat  all  as  if  Uiey  were  well 
afiected ;  to  give  office,  emolumenti  and  privil^es  equally  to 
the  French  or  British  race,  equal  fitness  being  presumed;  and 
to  avoid  any  exclusion  even  of  those  ranged  in  opposition, 
whenever  the  occasion  might  justify  a  selection  from  among 
them,  but  to  be  careful  to  distinguish  and  reward  those  of  the 
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French  race  who  show  a  loyal  dispoation  and  a  deeixe  to  sap^ 
port  her  MajesQr's  Government  I  entertain  a  strong  ootrrio* 
tion  that  this  course  would,  in  a  short  time,  lead  the  Vimchr 
Canadian  politicians  to  perceive  that  a  pertinacioas  oppondoii 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  tend  to  promole  their 
own  interests.  In  order,  however,  to  pursue  this  oouxse  sao- 
cessfully,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Government  should  be  able  to 
proceed  without  being  compelled  to  submit  to  this  fiustion;  in 
other  words,  that  the  Government  should  have  a  majority  in 
the  Legislature  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  French 
party.  On  this  account  any  rupture  in  the  existing  majority, 
which,  by  reducing  it  to  a  minority,  would  exalt  the  import- 
ance of  the  French  compact,  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

The  French  party,  notwithstanding  the  spirit  which  binds 
them  together,  do  not  like  their  present  position  in  a  minority, 
and  will  like  it  less  and  less  the  longer  it  continues.  Disap* 
pointed  in  their  expectadon  of  always  commanding  a  majori^ 
in  the  United  Legislature  by  their  union  with  the  disaffected 
party  in  Upper  Canada,  they  begin  to  doubt  the  policy  of  that 
connexion,  and  some  of  them  are  understood  to  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  union  with  the  Conservative  party  of 
Upper  Canada  would  be  more  natural.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  sections  of  the  Conservative  party,  anticipating  a  rupture 
between  themselves,  have  a  vague  notion  of  the  expediency  of 
a  union  with  the  French  party.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  those 
speculations  will  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result;  but  if  I  saw  a 
probability  that  such  a  combination  could  be  formed  on  right 
principles,  so  as  to  establish  a  strong  Grovemment,  free  from 
anti-British  malignity,  I  should  be  disposed  to  encourage  the 
design. 

Li  adverting  to  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  French^Cana- 
dians^  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  notice  those  of  their  priesthood, 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  French  extraction.  As  these 
enjoy  without  restraint  every  right  and  privilege  that  can  be 
conferred  on  an  ecclesiastical  body  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Empire,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
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iheir  influence  would  be  exercised  in  support  of  her  Majesty's 
GoYemment ;  and  as  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  over  their  flocks  is  generally  understood  to  be  great, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  it  would  produce  salutary  effects.  I 
have  been  an  attentive  and  anxious  observer  of  their  conduct. 
I  have  heard  in  some  instances  of  their  affording  support  to  her 
Majesty's  Government;  in  other  instances,  of  the  contrary;  but 
more  generally  I  have  imderstood  that  they  have  abstained 
from  taking  any  open  part  in  the  recent  political  contest. 
From  all  that  I  have  learned,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  is  not  predominant  among  the  French- 
Canadian  people,  and  that  the  avocat,  the  notary,  and  the 
doctor,  generally  disposed  to  be  political  demagogues,  and  most 
of  them  hostile  to  the  British  Government,  are  the  parties  who 
exercise  the  greatest  influence.  Whatever  power  the  clergy 
might  have,  acting  along  with  these  demagogues,  it  would,  I 
fear,  be  slight  when  exercised  in  opposition  to  them.  There  is 
also  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  mass  of  the  clergy  are 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit  as  the  people,  and  that,  at  the 
best,  although  they  must  be  aware  of  the  improbability  of  thdr 
benefiting  by  any  change  which  would  remove  the  protection 
of  her  Majesty's  Grovemment,  their  loyalty  is  not  of  that  ardent 
character  which  would  produce  great  exertion  imder  circum- 
stances that  did  not  menace  their  own  particular  interests.  I 
cannot  say,  therefore,  that  I  expect  much  benefit  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  although  I  have  met 
with  several  highly  respectable  individuals  of  that  body  on 
whose  loyalty  and  good  feeling  towards  the  Government  I  would 
confidently  rely. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  French  party,  I  think  it  right  to 
add,  that  I  continually  hear  reports  of  a  reaction  in  the  opinions 
of  the  French-Canadians,  as  if  they  were  becoming  sensible  of 
the  unreasonableness  of  their  groundless  opposition  to  the  Gh> 
vemment,  and  tired  of  the  leaders  who  persist  in  dragging 
ihem  on  in  this  course.  To  such  reports,  however,  I  cannot 
attach  any  credit  until  I  see  some  demonstration  of  their  cor* 
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xectnesB.    It  reets  on  better  foundation,  and  if  a  aonioe  of 
cbeering  hope  for  tlie  futuie,  that  in  some  of  thoie  Tmal  dk- 
tricts  in  whicli  the  French-Canadians  and  the  ixdiabitiBis  a£ 
British  extraction  are  most  intermixed,  there  is  an  inamamg 
tendency  towards  good-fello  wdiip,  accompanied  by  a  better  feel* 
ing  towards  the  British  GoYemment  on  the  part  of  the  French- 
Canadians,  than  exists  in  those  districts  in  which  the  popula- 
tion, consisting  entirely  of  this  race,  are  exclasiYely  aabjeet  to 
the  nusrepresentations  of  those  demagogues  who  inculcate  hatred 
against  the  British  Government  and  the  British  race. 

There  are  among  the  representatives  of  Lower  Canada  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  three  or  four  members  of  British  extrac- 
tion who  are  returned  by  French-Canadian  constituencies,  and 
act  entirely  with  the  French  party.  I  am  not  able  to  discover 
any  motive  for  their  conduct  other  than  a  regard  for  what  thej 
consider  to  be  their  own  personal  interest 

The  OppoAtion  party  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  L^isbitive 
Assembly  consists  of  a  few  members,  who  acknowledge  Mr. 
Baldwin  as  their  leader.  This  party,  though  now  small  in 
number  in  the  Legislature,  has  supporters  in  almost  every  con- 
stituency in  Upper  Canada;  and  although  at  the  last  general 
election  they  were  most  frequently  in  a  minority,  they  often 
made  the  contest  an  anxious  one  to  the  successfiil  candidate. 
There  are  men  of  various  descriptions  in  this  party,  and  many 
probably  are  loyal  and  honest,  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
disaffected  in  the  province  belong  to  it.  The  feeUngs  of  moat 
of  this  party  are  bitter  against  the  Governor. 

A  few  of  the  representatives  of  Upper  Canada  having  here* 
tofore  belonged  to  the  party  calling  themselves  Reformers, 
conceive  that  they  cannot  thoroughly  join  with  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  forming  the  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  desertion  from  their  own 
party,  and  damaging  their  influence  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  constituents.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  reckoned  on 
as  sure  supporters  of  the  Government,  but  they  do  not  yield 
a  slavish  obedience  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  may  be  found  occa-. 
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flioaudlj  on  eiftker  ade  of  the  House.  The  amitiinenta  of  iheie 
membeT8»  as  ier  as  I  can  judge,  axe  not  peE9(»ially  unfidendly 
towards  the  Governor. 

The  BupporiecB  of  the  Goyemment  fijorming  a  nugority  in  tl^e 
Legislative  Assembly  consist  of  the  Conservative  party  oi 
Upper  Canad*  and  the  British  party  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
two  or  three  Fraidb-Canadian  members.  This  party  is  strong 
enough,  witk  the  occaaonal  aid  of  other  independent  memben^ 
to  maintain  a  woiking  majority  in  the  House,  if  it  would  keep 
that  object  steadily  in  view  and  avoid  inadequate  causes  of 
dissension;  but  I  am  apprehensive,  tram  what  lias  already 
passed,  that  this  d^ree  of  wisdom  cannot  be  r^d  on^  and 
that  the  seeds  of  division  and  weakness  have  been  sown  partly 
by  the  difference  which  occurred  on  the  Univermty  questioup 
partly  by  individual  disoontent,  and  partly  by  the  want  of 
popularity  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  CounciL  It  is 
remarkable  that  none  of  the  Executive  Counci],  although  all 
axe  estimable  and  respectable,  exercise  any  great  influence  over 
the  party  which  supports  the  Government.  Mr.  Draper  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  talented  man  in  either 
House  of  the  Legislature,  and  his  presence  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  deemed  to  be  so  essential,  that  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Upper  House,  sacrificing  his  own  opinions  in  order 
that  he  might  take  the  lead  in  the  Assembly;  nevertheless,  he 
is  not  popular  with  the  party  that  supports  the  Grovemment^ 
noar  with  any  other,  and  I  do  not  know  that,  strictly  speaking, 
he  can  be  said  to  have  a  single  follower.  The  same  may  be 
remarked  of  every  other  member  of  the  Elxecutive  Council; 
and  although  I  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  them,  and 
have  no  expectation  of  finding  others  who  would  serve  her 
Majesty  better,  still  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  of  them  indi- 
vidually have  brought  much  support  to  the  Government.  The 
supporters  of  the  Government  are  composed  of  those  members 
who  are  most  desirous  of  upholding  her  Majesty's  Government 
in  this  province,  and  are  consequently  opposed  to  those  who 
most  strive  to  reduce  it  to  a  nullity,  as  well  as  to  all  those  who 
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entertain  anti-British  feelings.  When,  therefoiei  ihe  nqptast 
took  place  between  the  Oovemor  and  the  late  Eaa&cxt&wt 
Council,  the  Conservative  party  rallied  round  the  Gowmor, 
inspirited  both  by  loyalty  to  her  Majes^  and  by  advaiae 
feelings  towards  ihe  opposite  party;  and  during  tliue  genend 
election  which  followed,  the  rival  candidates  stood  reflpeotiFely 
on  what  is  termed  ihe  "  ticket "  of  the  Gbvemor,  or  that  in 
colonial  language  of  the  "  ex-Ministers.**  Many  members  of 
the  majority  accordingly  profess  adherence  to  her  Majesty's 
Ck>vemment  without  acknowledging  implicit  confidence  in  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Executive  CounciL  A  conaderaUe 
section  of  the  majority  was  not  represented  in  the  Executive 
Council  until  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robinson  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body;  and  since  his  resignation  the  same  incon- 
venience has  been  renewed,  and  hitherto  cannot  be  overcome;, 
owing  to  tiie  difficulty  of  finding  a  successor  in  tiiat  section,in 
consequence,  partiy,  of  the  difference  which  has  been  exdted  by 
the  University  question,  and  partly  by  the  other  causes  ariong 
out  of  what  is  termed  Responsible  Government,  which  mate- 
rially obstruct  tiie  selection  of  officers  for  the  highest  posts  in 
the  colony. 

The  prospect  of  division  in  the  next  Legislative  Session 
among  the  supporters  who  carried  the  Government  safely  and 
creditably  through  tiie  last,  naturally  produces  considerable 
anxiety,  which  suggests  different  projects  to  different  minds. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  every  effort  should  be  made,  consist- 
ently with  right  principle,  to  keep  together  the  majority  which 
exists,  and  so  to  satisfy  tiie  opponents  of  the  Gt>vemment  that  a 
mere  factious  opposition,  without  regard  to  measures,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Government,  will  not  succeed ;  and 
if  this  conviction  can  be  established,  I  have  littie  doubt  that  tiie 
compact  union  of  tiie  French  party  which  at  present  exists  will 
eventually  be  dissolved.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  my  Council, 
distrustful  of  the  support  in  the  next  session  of  some  of  those 
who  formed  the  majority  in  the  last,  look  to  assistance  from 
the  present  Opposition,  and  especially  from  the  French  party,— » 
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a  toheme  which  I  believe  to  be  impracticable  to  any  extent 
that  would  avail  in  securing  a  majority.  The  French  party 
profeBB  to  admit  that  Upper  Canada  should  be  ruled  by  the  ma- 
jority in  Upper  Canada,  but  claim  for  themselvea  that  they 
should  have  exclusive  rule  in  Lower  Canada,  by  which  the 
British  party  in  Lower  Canada  would  be  completdy  swamped, 
and  the  predominance  of  the  French  party,  which  is  their  great 
object,  established.  On  these  terms  the  French  party,  I  believe, 
would  readily  join  the  Conservative  party  of  Upper  Canada ; 
but  such  terms  are,  I  conceive,  inadmissible,  and  the  junction, 
therefore,  unattainable.  Individual  members  of  the  French- 
party  might  possibly  be  induced  to  join  the  administration, 
but  they  would  bring  no  further  aid  to  it  than  they  themselves 
could  personally  afford;  nevertheless,  even  such  conversions 
are  desirable,  as  tending  to  break  up  a  compact  of  which  the 
views  and  motives  are  alike  objectionable. 

In  speaking  of  parties  in  this  province  I  ought  not  to  omit 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  body,  which  is  annually  increasing 
in  number  by  immigration,  and  is  generally  arrayed  on  the 
same  side  with  the  disaffected  parties  of  other  descriptions. 
Formerly  the  British  party  in  Lower  Canada  had  the  Irish 
along  with  them,  and  were  in  consequence  more  successful  in 
elections  than  they  are  now  likely  to  be.  At  present  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  in  Lower  Canada  are  leagued  with  the  French- 
Canadians,  and  it  was  by  the  violence  of  the  former  that  the 
election  of  a  member  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  April, 
1844,  at  Montreal,  was  carried  in  favor  of  the  Opposition.  In 
the  influx  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  the  number 
of  Irish  Roman  Catholics  preponderates;  and  therefore,  ac« 
cording  to  present  appearances,  there  will  be  a  continual  in- 
crease to  the  disaffectecT  portion  of  the  community  greater  than 
that  to  the  loyal  portion,  and  this  may  eventually  be  attended 
with  disastrous  effects.  If,  therefore,  her  Majes^'s  Govern- 
ment exercise  any  interference  as  to  the  description  of  emi- 
grants transferred  to  the  several  colonies,  I  would  earnestly  re- 
commend that  emigrants  to  Canada  should  be  chiefly  English 
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ot  Fiotottont  Irid^  and  diat  Indi  Roman  Caiholki  AomUL  pee- 
ftsably  be  sent  to  other  oolomes  tiuit  are  £Dee  firom  cliwiftctaii 
pactiea  ready  to  aeize  on  the  new  oomen  and  edBat  tbeai  in 
their  innks.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Inah  Roaaan  OtAoGoi 
hare  a  aa^le  repseaentatrre  xetumed  exchnhrely  bj  themaelvei 
in  the  LegialatiTe  AasemUy;  neither  doea  the  stieiigdi  of  this 
party,  viewing-  it  as  a  diaafifaeted  one,  lie  in  the  upper  rlamra; 
these,  as  far  aa  I  know,  ase  wdl  afibcted.  Oneof  Aemembera 
of  the  Ezeondye  Council,  and  anodier  staunch,  Kakma,  and 
canspieaoiis  supporter  of  the  Qoremment,  are  Ixiah  Bomaa 
Catholics,  bat  ifew  of  their  countiymen  of  the  same  denoninar 
tkm  in  the  lower  classes  go  along  with  them.  Of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  I  should  say  much  the  same  aa  I 
hoFc  before  said  of  the  French-Canadian  deigy.  Some  are  re- 
prasented  as  well  disposed^  but  when  that  is  the  caaa  their  in- 
fluence over  their  flock  i^ypears  to  be  insignificant.  I  ooght 
perhapa  to  add  a  word  regarding  the  Scotch  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  province.  They  appear  to  be  mere  divided 
than  any  other,  and  are  to  be  found  on  either  side  in  poHtics. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  disaflected  constituencies  in  Upper 
Canada  is  for  the  most  part  Scotch ;  and  viewing  the  question 
of  an  increase  of  population  with  reference  to  Britirii  con- 
nexion and  steady  adherence  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  I 
dKmld  say  that  the  Scotch  are  not  so  generally  to  be  de- 
pended on,  and  consequently  not  so  desirable  for  immigration, 
as  the  English  or  Protestant  Irish;  but  I  would  except  from 
this  remade  the  upper  classes  of  the  Scotch,  who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  loyal  and  staunch. 

As  this  despatdi  tooches  so  much  on  parties,  I  ought  not  to 
omit  to  mention  that  the  whole  colony  must  at  times  be  re- 
garded as  a  party  opposed  to  her  Majesty's  Government.  If 
any  question  arises,  such  as  that,  for  instance,  of  the  Civil  List, 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  and  those  of  the 
colony  may  appear  to  be  different,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  colony  will  be  enlisted  against  the  former.  There  is,  in 
consequence,  great  zeal  in  promoting  interests  exclusively  colo* 
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and  nich  want  of  k  on  siilgectB  in  winch  the  colony,  al* 
thoi^h  ¥xtaUj  ooneemed,  k  niTolved  asa  portion  of  the  Bsituh 
Emjiiie.  The  geusal  |urevalence  of  this  spiiit  k  ehown  in  the 
ohitades  whioh  have  presented  the  introduction  of  a  prqper 
nii]iti&  hill  into  the  Legislature;  in  the  throiring  out  the  ex- 
^Bption  from  duty  of  suj^plieB  for  her  Majesty's  fiarces;  in  the 
delays  which  have  oocmrzed  in  the  payment  of  the  debts  doe  to 
her  Majesty's  Gcoiiwmment  on  aocount  of  pecuniaiy  advanoes  fior 
thesendoe  of  the  colony;  and  insqteated  endeavcMizs  to  cast  on 
the  Lnpeiial  Treasury  chaiges  which  the  province  is  nnwill* 
ing  to  admit  as  a  burden  on  it8el£  This  spirit  is  manifest  on 
every  occasion  which  has  a  tendency  to  call  it  £>rth,  and  is  not 
Qonfined  to  anjr  particular  party.  It  is  aggravated  by  the 
establishment  of  that  form  of  government  which  readezs  the 
esecutive  servants  of  the  Crown  practically  more  dependent  on 
thaliegislative  Assembly  than  on  the  authority  by  which  they 
SB»  appointed;  and  it  will  require  unceasing  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty's  representative  to  secure  in  any  degree  the 
juit  rights  of  the  Crown,  tos  due  attention  to  which  he  will 
nesver  be  aUe  to  rely  wholly  on  the  ungoaded  alacrity  of  any 
pKovincial  functionary,  vrith  the  exception  of  the  civil  secre* 
tary«  The  inducement  to  take  hi^  office  beii^  slight,  owing 
to  the  precariousness  of  its  retention,  the  hold  of  her  Majesty's 
Gkjvemment  on  the  c^Scers  employed  is  fiur  from  strong;  and 
as  any  material  change  in  the  system  of  administration  may  now 
be  regarded  as  impracticable,  iim  only  mode  that  occurs  to  me 
of  counteracting  the  exclusive  subserviency  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  which  prevails,  is  in  cieatii^  a  new  source  of  ambi- 
tion, by  the  grant  of  personal  honors  to  those  who  deserve  well 
of  her  Majesty's  Government;  and  even  tfiis  remedy,  although 
it  would  probably  be  beneficial,  I  would  not  undertake  to  war* 
rant  as  certain  to  be  efiectuaL/ 

The  system  of  administration  called  Responsible  Government 
having  been  struggled  for  by  one  party,  and  coupled  with  its 
own  introductiim  into  power,  was  for  some  time  opposed  by  tiie 
party  which  was  thereby  displaced;  but  having  been  adopted 
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and  acted  on  by  the  local  representativee  of  her  Majesty,  and 
sanctioned  or  permitted  by  her  Majesty's  Gbyemment,  it  is 
now  universally  received,  and  the  several  parties  vie  with  each 
other  in  putting  on  it  their  own  extreme  constructions,  all 
tending  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
While  the  majority  in  that  body  consists  of  members  on  whose 
loyalty  and  affection  reliance  can  be  placed,  there  will  be  cor- 
diality, and  in  many  respects  sympatiiy,  between  the  head  of 
the  Government  and  the  officers  assisting  him  in  the  local 
administration;  but  whenever  it  may  happen,  as  no  doubt  it 
sometimes  will,  that  the  majority  in  that  Assembly  follow  leadeis 
whose  principles,  or  want  of  principle,  are  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence,  tiie  dilemma  will  arise  of  either  admitting  such  men 
into  confidential  offices  in  her  Majesty's  service,  or  of 
'  into  collision  with  the  Legislative  Assembly.  If  the 
between  parties  regarded  only  local  affitirs  in  which  the  mothet 
country  might  have  no  peculiar  interest,  the  easiest  method  of 
administering  the  Government  under  existing  circumstances 
would  be  for  the  Governor  to  keep  aloof  from  all  connexion 
with  any  party,  and  to  receive  into  his  Council  tiie  leaders  of 
the  majority  by  whatever  party,  or  combination  of  parties,  it 
might  be  formed;  but  this  indifference  is  scarcely  possible  to  a 
Governor  having  any  spark  of  British  feeling,  when  almost  all 
who  have  British  feelings  are  arrayed  on  one  side,  and  all  who 
have  anti-British  feelings  on  the  other.  This  difierence  must 
constitute  a  permanent  difficulty  in  administering  the  Govern- 
ment according  to  tiiat  system,  which  practically  confers  the 
choice  of  the  executive  officers  on  a  majority  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  tiie  description  of  parties  which  I  have 
submitted,  that  the  two  parties  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada 
which  I  regard  as  disaffected,  have  a  bitter  animosity  against 
me ;  and  if  it  should  ever  become  necessary  to  admit  these 
parties  again  into  power,  in  preference  to  standing  a  collision 
with  the  Legislative  Assembly,  a  case  would  arise  in  which  my 
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pieeence  here  might  be  Tather  prejudidal  than  benefidal,  as  it 
would  be  imposnble  for  me  to  place  the  slightest  confidence  in 
the  leaders  of  those  parties.  If  any  such  necessity  should  occur 
in  my  time,  it  would  cause  an  embarrassment  much  more  serious 
to  me  than  any  difficulty  that  I  have  hitherto  had  to  encounter. 
Whatever  my  duty  might  dictate,  I  trust  I  should  be  ready  to 
perform,  but  I  cannot  contemplate  the  possibility  of  co-operating, 
with  any  satisfaction  to  myself,  with  men  of  whom  I  entertain 
the  opinions  that  I  hold  with  regard  to  the  leaders  of  those 
parties.  Such  an  embarrassment  will  not  be  impossible,  if  any 
portion  of  the  present  majority  fall  off  or  become  insensible  of 
the  necessity  of  adhering  together.  It  is  with  a  view  to  avert 
such  a  calamity  that  I  consider  my  continuance  at  my  post  to 
be  important  at  the  present  period,  as  a  change  in  the  head  of 
the  Oovemment  might  easily  lead  to  the  result  which  I  do- 
precate,  and  which  it  will  be  my  study  to  prevent  as  long  as  I 
aee  any  prospect  of  success. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented — and  this  reflection  must  have 
often  been  brought  to  your  Lordship's  mind  by  the  contents  of 
many  of  my  despatches — that  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
should  be  so  much  occupied  in  considering,  not  how  the  Go- 
vernment may  be  best  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony, 
but  how  it  can  possibly  be  carried  on  without  a  collision  with 
the  Legislature,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  evil 
consequences.  This  misapplication  of  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment is,  however,  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  system 
of  administration  which  has  here  been  adopted,  and  which  can 
hardly  be  altered  unless  its  bad  working  should  eventually 
convince  the  province  of  the  impracticability  of  its  continuance. 
Had  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  been  maintained 
independent  of  the  legislative,  all  the  essential  principles  of 
Responsible  Government  ought  have  been  secured  by  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the 
people  and  the  Representative  Assembly,  without  creating  those 
embarrassments  which  arise  exclusively  from  the  assumed  de- 
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pendeiioe  of  the  exeentzve  •ffioen  at  lliat  body-Hi  sjaftem  of 
go'verameiit  "^diicfa,  JioweTer  luitaUe  it  wuij  be  m  «a  inde- 
peadeot  State,  ear  ia  a  oovntrj  wheie  it  ii  qoalifiQd  bjr  the 
yaamuB  a£  a  Scrvereign  md  a  fowetSai  waoBtocsoiejj  aal  faj 
many  cKroiiaslaDoeB  in  corropondenoe  with  nUch  it  haa  giowA 
up  and  been  giaduaUj  farmed,  doet  act  appear  to  be  well 
adapted  for  a  ecdony  or  for  a  country  in  whidi  thofequafifyiag 
(aienmstanceB  do  not  exist,  and  in  wliich  these  has  not  beea 
that  giadnal  progieai  which  tends  to  amooth  away  the  diffi- 
cnlties  otherwise  enie  to  foUow  the  eonfouading  of  the  legnlative 
and  ezeeotive  powers,  and  the  inconsisteBoy  of  the 
witib  the  theory  of  the  oenstitation. 
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RESIGNATION  OF  THE  GOTBRNOBrQENERAL. 

[TlielBtta  expressed  in  the  pemdtmiate  ckqfMtoh  that  the  health  of  the 
Go!?6nior-Geneial  woi&ld  not  much  longer  Baffer  ham  to  remain  in  chaige  of 
his  o£iee»  were  mifortimatelj  realised.  The  summer  and  aatumn  witnessed 
the  fearfid  progsess  of  the  malady  with  which  he  was  afflicted;  and  in  Oc- 
tober Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  addressed  the  following  letters  to  the  Colonial 
Beeretaiy^  who  exhorted  him  to  return  at  once  to  England.] 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HOVOBABI£  LOXD  BTAITLET. 

Montreal,  October  13, 18^ 
Mt  Lobd, — ^My  disorder  has  zecently  made  a  serious  ad- 
vance^ afiecting  my  articulatbn  and  all  the  functions  of  the 
mouth;  there  is  a  hde  through  the  cheek  into  the  interior  of 
the  mouth.  My  dodtors  'wam  me  that  it  may  soon  be  physi- 
cally impossible  for  me  to  peifbrm  the  duties  of  laj  office*  If 
the  season  were  not  so  far  advanced  tomtOBBB  the  «|it9V^  Aaoid. 
feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  requesting  your  Ldrdsh^  to 
relieve  me;  but  as  such  an  arrangement  might  require  time  and 
deliberation,  I  propose  to  struggle  on  as  well  as  I  can,  and  will 
address  your  Lordship  again  on  this  subject  according  to  any 
further  changes  that  may  occur  in  my  condition;  in  the  mean 
while,  I  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  apprise  your  Lord- 
ship of  the  probable  impossibility  of  my  performing  my  official 
functions,  in  order  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  as  may  seem  to  be  most  expedient  for  the  public 
service* 
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October  29, 1845. 
My  Lord, — ^I  continue  in  the  same  bodily  state  that  I 
described  by  the  last  mail.  I  am  unable  to  entertain  company 
or  to  leceiye  vidton,  and  my  official  business  with  public 
functionaries  is  transacted  at  my  residence  in  the  country 
instead  of  the  apartment  assigned  for  that  purpose  in  the  public 
buildings  in  town.  I  am  consequently  conscious  that  I  am 
inadequately  performing  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  if  there 
were  time  to  admit  of  my  being  relieved  before  the  setting  in 
of  the  winter,  I  should  think  that  the  period  had  arriyed  when 
I  might,  perfectly  in  consistence  with  public  duty,  solicit  to  be 
relieved;  but,  as  the  doctors  say  that  I  cannot  be  removed  with 
safety  from  this  place  during  the  winter,  and  as  that  season  is 
fast  approaching,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  I  can  best  per- 
form my  duty  to  my  country  by  working  on  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  to  the  best  of  my  ability  until  the  spring,  or  by 
dehvering  over  charge  to  other  hands,  and  remaining  here  as  a 
private  individual  until  the  season  may  admit  of  my  return  to 
Europe  with  safety.  In  this  dilemma  I  have  hitherto  abstained 
from  submitting  my  formal  resignation  of  my  office;  and  shall 
continue  to  report  by  each  successive  mail  as  to  my  condition 
and  capability  of  carrying  on  the  duties  of  my  post.* 

*  These  two  letters  have  been  al-    to  mve  comj^leteness  to  this  section 
ready  publii^ed  in  the  "  life  of  Lord    of  uie  Colonial  Despatches. 
Metcalfe,"  bat  they  are  repeated  here 
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ANSWERS  TO  ADDRESSES. 

[A  few  of  the  Answers  to  Addresses  presented  to  Sir  Cliarles  Metcalfe 
in  Canada  are  here  suhjoined,  in  illustration  of  his  opinions  on  the  subjects 
to  which  they  refer  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jamaica  Addresses,  they  are 
necessarily  but  a  very  scanty  selection  from  B^Terj  large  number.] 

To  the  Town  of  Niagara. 

[Beeember,  1843.] 

I  receive,  gentlemen,  the  sentiments  which  you  have  ad- 
dressed to  me  with  the  respect  due  to  every  expression  of  public 
feeling.  No  government  can  be  successfully  conducted  without 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people^  and  I  have  never 
thought  of  pursuing  any  course  that  could  justly  deprive  me  of 
those  essential  aids. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  you  approve  the  stand, 
which  it  was  recently  my  duty  to  take  in  defence  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  and  that  you  recognise  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  propriety  of  the  Governor's  judging  and  acting  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  matters 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  This  being 
admitted,  no  difficulty  would  arise  on  the  question  of  consulting 
the  Executive  Council;  for  although  it  is  physically  impossible, 
consistently  with  the  despatch  of  public  business,  that  every  act 
of  the  Governor  in  this  colony  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
formal  reference  for  the  advice  of  the  Council,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  the  inclination  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the 
Governor  to  consult  the  Council  on  all  occasions  of  adequate 

2h 
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importance.     But  when  a  systematic  and  overbearing  attempt 
is  made  to  render  the  Goyemor  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a 
pfirty,  then  resistance  in  defence  of  the  royal  prerogative  be- 
comes indispensable;  because  it  is  impossible  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  can  ever  permit  the  Governor  of  one  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's colonies  to  reduce  himself  to  that  condition.     The  par- 
ticular mode  of  carrying  out  Responsible  Government  esta- 
blished in  this  province  is  new  in  a  colony,  and  to  be  worked 
successfully  must  be  worked  carefully;  with  honesty  of  purpose 
for  the  good  of  the  province,  without  party  animosity  and  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  with  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  moderation 
on  the  part  oMhose  engaged  in  the  undertaking.    My  part  of 
it  shall  be  faithfully  performed  with  an  anxious  desire  to  render 
the  system  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Ca- 
nada, in  allegiance  to  the  British  Grown,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  united  strength  of  the  British  Empire. 


To  the  Township  of  Scarborough. 
{January,  1844.] 

I  have  received,  gentlemen,  with  great  satisfaction,  your  loyal 
address. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  be  assured  of  your  approval 
of  my  conduct. 

With  you  I  deeply  deplore  the  existence  of  any  political  dis- 
agreement that  may  tend  to  disturb  the  harmony  which  it  was 
the  most  anxious  wish  of  my  heart  to  see  established.  Not  only 
was  I  reluctant  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  my  late  Council,  but 
I  forbore  much  in  order  to  avoid  iL 

Your  complaint  of  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown  for  party  purposes,  diiring  the  time  when  the  gentlemen 
of  the  late  Executive  Council  were  in  office,  bears  testimony  to 
the  extreme  attention  which,  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  in 
so  doing,  I  paid  to  their  recommendations;  and  yet,  strange  to 


t? 
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say^  while  I  have  been  accused  of  subserviency  to  ihai  party 
ezclusiTenesSy  the  alleged  ground  of  their  resignation  was,  that 
I  presumed  to  exercise  my  own  discretion  in  the  exercise  of 
that  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative;  and  on  that  pretence  alone 
they  and  their  partisans  have  since  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
people  to  personal  hostility  against  me,  by  unfounded  assertions 
of  my  denial  of  that  system  of  Besponsible  Government  to 
which  I  have  repeatedly  declared  my  adherence. 

While,  however,  the  people  of  Canada  entertain,  as  I  trust 
they  generally  do,  the  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  which  you 
cherish,  I  cannot  suppose  that  they  will  allow  her  Migesty's 
Government  to  be  obstructed,  and  the  good  of  the  country  to 
be  sacrificed,  by  the  influence  of  such  gross  and  palpable  mis- 
representations. 

I  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  advocate  the  extension  of  the  royal 
mercy  to  those  unfortunate  men  who  were  formerly  engaged  in 
rebellion  against  the  Crown.  It  has  always  been  my  anxious 
desire  that  the  recollection  of  past  ofiences  should  be  obliterated; 
and  I  have  been  incessantly  engaged  once  my  arrival  in  Ca- 
nada in  promoting  that  good  work,  either  by  my  own  act, 
when  it  was  within  my  competency  to  pardon^  or  by  forwarding 
applications  to  her  Majesty's  Government  when  the  case  was  be- 
yond my  own  reach.  Her  Majesty  delights  in  the  twice  blessed 
exercise  of  mercy.  Eveiy  petition  hitherto  submitted  has  been 
successful;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  could  have  been  obtained  from  a  general  amnesty 
will  be  realised  in  both  sections  of  the  province,  by  the  indivi- 
dual pardons  granted  to  those  who  were  transported  to  the 
penal  colonies,  and  by  their  happy  return  to  their  families  and 
homes. 

While  I  earnestly  exert  myself  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  recol- 
lection of  ofiences,  I  see  no  rational  ground  for  forgetting  the 
loyalty  of  those  who  stood  forth  in  defence  of  their  Queen  and 
country  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  I  shall  ever  regard  such  ser- 
vices as  entitled  to  gratitude  and  honorable  reward. 
Accept,  gentlemen,  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  assurance  of 
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your  support^  and  my  sincere  admiration  of  your  devotion  to 
British  connexion^  and  of  your  unalterable  attachment  to  the 
land  of  your  fathers. 


To  the  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Russell, 

Ottawa  District 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  cordially,  for  your  loyal,  patriotic, 
and  constitutional  address. 

At  a  time  when  an  insidious  attempt  is  made  to  prostrate  her 
Majesty's  Government  in  Canada  to  an  unesiampled  condition 
of  subserviency,  which  would  be  tantamount  to  its  overthrow,* 
it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  observe  the  public  spirit  and  generous 
zeal  with  which  those  who  rightly  appreciate  the  connexion 
subsisting  between  this  colony  and  the  British  Empire,  come 
forward  in  support  of  her  Majesty's  representative,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  maintain  this  province  in  true  allegiance  to  our 
gracious  Sovereign,  and  to  render  it  prosperous  and  happy  as 
an  integral  portion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions. 

The  objects  of  the  party  who  are  bent  on  obstructing  the 
Government,  and  who  are  actively  engaged  in  exciting  disaffec- 
tion against  me  by  the  most  unscrupulous  misrepresentations, 
are  now  disclosed  beyond  the  probability  of  misconception.  It 
is  manifest  that  they  aim  at  the  following  state  of  things:  That 
the  authority  of  her  Majesty  in  this  province  should  be  a 
nullity;  that  the  Governor  should  be  a  subservient  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Council;  that  the  Legislative  Coimcil 
should  be  elected  by  the  Executive  Council;  that  the  Executive 
Council  should  be  in  reality  nominated  by  the  House  of 
Assembly. 

The  authority  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Legislative  Council 
being  thus  annihilated,  and  every  balance  in  the  constitution 
destroyed,  the  whole  power  of  the  State  would  be  usurped  by 
either  the  Executive  Council  exercising  undue  interference 
over  the  House  of  Assembly,  or  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
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exerciflbg  unlimited  interference  in  the  Executive  Adnunistra- 
tion.  It  would  be  either  a  despotic  and  ezclusiye  oligarchy,  or 
an  absolute,  unqualified  democracy.  This,  they  pretend,  is  the 
Responsible  Government  granted  to  Canada  by  her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  British 
constitution  is  a  Hmited  monarchy,  or  a  balance  of  the  monar- 
chical, aristocratic,  and  democratic  powers,  without  the  exclusive 
ascendancy  of  either;  the  work  of  ages,  progressively  formed  to 
suit  the  gradual  changes  in  the  social  relations  of  the  com- 
munity; and  the  constitution  granted  to  Canada  is  the  same, 
as  far  as  the  same  can  be  practically  carried  into  operation  in  a 
colony. 

The  constitution,  as  established  by  the  arrangements  of  Lord 
Sydenham  and  by  the  resolution  of  September,  1841,  I  am 
using,  and  shall  continue  to  use,  my  anxious  endeavours  to 
work,  through  responsible  heads  of  departments,  for  the  benefit 
and  contentment  of  the  people  of  Canada,  with  the  advice  and 
co-operation  of  an  Executive  Council  which  will,  I  trust,  obtain 
the  confidence  of  the  provincial  ParUament;  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done  successfully,  the  blame  will  be  justly  due  to  those  who, 
in  the  pursuit  of  unbridled  power,  have  sought  to  destroy  the 
constitution  which  they  pretend  to  uphold,  and  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  obstruct  the  formation  of  any  Responsible  Govern- 
ment, while  their  unfounded  outcry  is,  that  it  is  intentionally 
avoided. 

Many  probably  give  their  support  to  this  party  imder  an 
honest  belief  that  there  is  reluctance  on  my  part  to  consult  the 
Executive  Council.  This  is  entirely  an  error.  With  any 
Council  that  seeks  the  good  of  the  country,  and  does  not  strive 
to  degrade  the  office  of  Governor  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
party  tool,  it  is  my  inclination,  as  well  as  my  duty  and  my 
practice,  to  consult  on  all  subjects.  No  Governor  could  dream 
of  administering  the  Government  of  this  province  without  con- 
stant consultation  with  his  Council. 

Every  Governor  must  be  sensible  of  the  advantage  that  he 
would  derive  from  the  aid,  advice,  and  information  of  coun- 
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cillois  and  heads  of  departments  in  whom  he  can  plaoe  ooiifi- 
dence.  Bat  that  is  not  the  question  at  ianie.  If  it  were,  or  if 
it  had  been,  the  country  would  not  haye  been  troubled  with 
the  present  dilute.  The  demand  of  the  par^  now  obstructing 
her  Majesty's  Goremment  b,  that  the  GoveTnor,  who  is  leqxm- 
aible  to  his  Sovereign  and  the  British  nation  for  the  welfare  of. 
Canada,  is  with  respect  to  the  Groyemment  of  this  oonntiy  to 
be  a  nonendty;  or  in  other  words,  to  be  the  subserrient  tool  of 
any  party  that  may  acquire  a  temporary  ascendancy.  To  this 
I  could  not  and  never  can  submit.  This  was  ihe  meaxung  of 
the  stipulations  demanded  of  me,  and  which  my  duty  to  the 
Crown  rendered  compliance  with  impossible. 

I  shall  ever  retain,  gentlemen,  a  grateful  sense  of  your 
staunch  support  and  kind  wishes,  and  it  will  be  the  greatest 
happiness  that  I  can  enjoy  during  the  remainder  of  my  mortal 
life,  if  your  prayer  for  my  success  in  promoting  concord  and 
prosperity  in  this  important  province,  be  heard  with  &vor  at 
the  throne  of  Heaven. 


To  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Broch^  in 

Canada  JVest. 

I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  accept  my  cordial  thanks,  for  the 
assurance  of  concurrence  and  support  conveyed  in  your  address. 

I  feel  most  deeply  your  concluding  prayer,  that  I  may  succeed 
in  crushing  every  attempt,  however  disguised,  to  separate  this 
noble  colony  from  the  parent  state.  It  is  by  the  loyalty  and 
good  sense  of  the  people,  that  such  attempts,  whenever  made, 
will  be  crushed,  as  they  heretofore  have  been,  by  the  same 
means.  The  design  of  separation  is  not  now  avowed,  and  I 
should  be  loth  to  impute  it  to  any  one  who  denies  it.  The 
secret  intentions  of  men's  hearts  are  known  only  to  the  Al- 
mighty Seer  of  hidden  things.  The  objects  at  present  mani- 
festly aimed  at,  by  the  party  who  are  exciting  obstruction  to 
her  Majesty's  Government,  are,  that  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
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shall  be  a  nullity,  that  the  Gx)vemor  shall  be  a  tool  in  their 
hands,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  every  branch  of  the  constitu- 
tion shall  be  usurped  and  monopolised  by  an  oligarchy,  who  by 
any  misrepresentation  or  misconception  can  obtain  the  support 
of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Aaiembly ;  so  that  there  shall  not 
be  a  Testige  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or  of  any  balance  of 
power  in  the  Grovernment.  It  is  against  these  extravagant  and 
monstrous  pretensions  that  I  am  now  contending;  and  I  am 
unable  to  express  the  wonder  with  which  I  regard  the  incon- 
ceivable blindness  of  those  persons,  who,  really  desirous  of  pre- 
serving our  connexion  with  the  British  Empire,  do  not  perceive 
that  the  success  of  such  extreme  views  is  incompatible  with  the 
relations  of  a  colony  with  the  mother  country,  and  must  tend 
to  separation.  I  confidently  rely  on  the  good  feeling  and  dis- 
cernment of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  for  the  detection  and 
defeat  of  schemes,  which  are  either  wicked  or  absurd  according 
to  the  animus  with  which  they  are  respectively  prosecuted  by 
their  several  advocates. 

I  do  not  mean  in  the  slightest  degree  to  depart  from  the 
system  of  Responsible  Government  established  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  Lord  Sydenham,  and  the  resolutions  of  September, 
1841.  I  regard  these  jointly  as  forming  the  acknowledged 
constitution  according  to  which  the  Government  of  Canada  is 
to  be  conducted.  The  real  enemies  of  this  system  kre  the  men 
who  would  render  its  successful  operation  impossible,  by  assert- 
ing the  untenable  and  inadmissible  pretensions  above  described; 
and  who,  by  misrepresentation  of  my  resistance  to  their  intended 
usurpation,  strive  to  excite  disaffection  and  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  people  against  me.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  views, 
they  pretend  that  the  unavoidable  delay  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  completion  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  several  heads  of  departments,  is  a  sign  of  my  desire 
to  set  aside  Responsible  Government.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  proof  of 
the  very  reverse.  That  delay,  which  no  one  can  lament  as 
much  as  I  do,  for  no  one  can  be  in  every  respect  so  interested 
in  its  cessation  as  I  am,  has  been  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
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their  aTowed  and  fixed  determination  to  oppose  any  Council  not 
of  their  selection;  and  for  the  rest,  by  my  own  anxiety  to  form 
such  an  administration  as  is  likely  to  obtain  the  confidence  of 
both  branches  of  the  Le^lature,  without  which  the  successful 
working  of  Responsible  GoTemment  is  impracticable. 

Allow  me^  gentlemen,  once  more  to  thank  you  for  your 
public-spirited  support  in  what  I  belieye  to  be  the  cause  of 
liberty,  order,  and  good  government,  and  therefore  indispu- 
tably the  cause  of  the  people. 


APPENDIX. 


[The  azmexed  Address^  which  I  find  in  Lord  Metcalfe's  handwriting,  and 
which  was  written  for  newspaper  publication,  embodies  in  a  few  sentences 
his  views  on  some  of  the  vexed  questions  of  English  politics.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  appeared  in  print.  But  the  same  opinions  were  expressed,  at 
greater  length,  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Metcalfe,  under  the  title  of  "  Advice 
to  Conservatives."] 

FKIENDLY  ADVICE  TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Friends  and  Fellow-Countbymen, — I  entreat  your  at- 
tention to  some  friendly  advice  fi:om  one  who  has  your  welfare 
at  heart,  and  regards  no  interest  in  comparison  with  the  interest 
of  the  country  of  which  you  form  so  large  a  portion. 

You  seek  to  better  your  condition — a  natural  and  laudable 
object.  With  that  view  you  claim  rights  which  you  have  not 
hitherto  possessed.  This,  also,  is  perfectly  natural  and  unob- 
jectionable, and  in  time  your  desire  will  be  realised.  But  you 
listen  to  men,  and  adopt  them  as  your  leaders,  who  incite  you 
to  violence  and  rebellion  against  the  laws — a  course  which, 
whatever  might  be  the  immediate  result,  would  inevitably  mar 
your  prospects,  and  destroy  all  chance  of  success. 

The  effect  of  violent  resistance  to  the  laws  must  be  one  of 
the  following  results:  Either  you  would  be  easily  subdued, 
which  would  cast  ridicule  on  your  proceedings  and  stifle  your 
preten4|pns,  or  you  would  be  subdued  with  difficulty^  and  after 
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much  bloodshed  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  which  would 
crush  all  your  hopes  for  a  long  period.  Or  you  would  succeed 
and  overthrow  the  Government,  the  consequences  of  which 
would  be^  first,  anarchy,  and  next,  despotism,  by  which,  in- 
stead of  gaining  your  object,  you  would  be  reduced  to  dis- 
graceful slavery. 

Violence  on  your  part,  or  the  appearance  of  an  intention  of 
violence,  must  rouse  against  you  all  the  feelings,  good  and  bad, 
of  those  classes  in  whose  privileges  you  seek  participation. 
That  they  are  tenacious  of  those  privileges  is  no  matter  for 
wonder.  It  is  as  natural  as  that  you  should  desire  to  participate 
in  them.  There  is,  therefore,  a  predisposition  to  question  your 
assumed  right;  and  if  you  attempt  violence  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  resistance.  The  same  blood  runs  in  their  veinB  as  in  yours, 
and  the  more  you  display  a  disposition  to  violence,  the  more 
you  will  rouse  opposition. 

Another  point  for  your  consideration  is,  whether  those 
things  which  you  professedly  seek  are  worth  committing  vio- 
lence for;  that  is,  whether  their  natural  consequences  are  such 
as  in  the  end,  supposing  them  to  be  attainable,  would  justify 
violence  as  the  means,  if  violence  could  anyhow  be  justified. 
As  I  am  fearful  of  encroaching  too  much  on  the  space  that  can 
be  afforded  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  I  defer  for  another 
letter  what  I  would  say  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
measures  which  you  desire  to  establish;  but,  before  I  conclude, 
I  must  advert  to  one  circumstance,  which,  in  whatever  view  it 
may  be  taken,  shows  the  utter  unfitness  of  some  of  those  whom 
you  have  accepted  as  your  leaders  to  guide  you  in  a  right  path 
to  the  attainment  of  your  wishes. 

More  than  one  of  them  arc  described  as  endeavouring  to 
excite  your  passions  by  pretending,  or  representing,  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  in  contemplation,  or  is  likely  to  patronise,  a  plan 
for  putting  to  death  all  the  children  bom  henceforth  of  poor 
persons  beyond  two  or  three  in  a  family.  If  these  persons 
really  believed  that  such  a  plan  could  possibly  be  conceived  or 
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supported  by  any  GoTemment  that  could  be  established  in  our 
country,  they  must  be  credulous  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
them  totally  incapable^  from  want  of  judgment,  of  giving  you 
good  advice.  If  they  used  such  a  method  of  exciting  you  to 
rage  and  outrage  without  believing  that  such  a  monstrous  design 
was  probable,  no  words  can  be  sufficiently  severe  to  characterise 
the  wickedness  of  such  conduct.  They  must,  in  this  case,  be 
totally  unworthy  of  your  attention,  from  their  diabolical  ma- 
lignity. 

You  aim,  I  presume,  at  a  modification  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  accomplishment  of  that 
purpose.  The  perfection  of  Poor  Laws  would  be  to  give  the 
most  effectual  relief  without  unnecessary  hardship  to  the  desti- 
tute, and  to  afford  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  industry  and  'exertion,  and  no  [encouragement  to  idleness. 
To  make  any  human  institution  perfect  is  difficult  and  scarcely 
possible.  Whatever  there  may  be  of  unnecessary  hardship  in 
the  Poor  Laws  will,  you  may  be  sure,  be  amended;  but  this  may 
be  prevented  by  violence  on  your  part,  which  will  strengthen 
those  who  are  opposed  to  any  alteration. 

You  desire,  no  doubt,  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws ;  and 
those  laws,  which  are  contrary  to  all  right  principle,  must  be 
speedily  abolished,  without  any  violence. 

You  call  for  the  Ballot.  This  also,  being  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  independence  of  voters,  is  right  and  reasonable,  and 
must  soon  come.     Violence  will  only  retard  it% 

You  long  for  Universal  Suffirage.  This  also  is  a  right  which 
must  be  acknowledged,  whenever  it  can  be  exercised  with 
benefit  to  the  national  interests.  It  is  in  a  fair  train  of  accom- 
plishment, notwithstanding  the  opposition  not  only  of  those 
who  are  falsely  called  Conservatives,  but  of  many  also  who  on 
other  questions  have  been  Reformers. 

I  reserve  what  I  have  further  to  say  on  these  and  other 
subjects  for  another  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me 
exhort  you  to  proceed  with  temper  and  moderation.     I  do  not 
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ask  you  to  desist  fiom  any  of  your  projects;  but  pursue  them 
without  violence.  Let  your  motto  be,  ^^  Patience  and  perse- 
verance; order  and  obedience  to  the  laws."  In  this  manner 
you  are  likely  to  obtain  all  that  you  desire,  without  anarchy 
and  its  consequence,  despotism;  without  revolution,  without 
bloodshed.  The  only  certain  result  of  violence  is,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  issue,  you  must  fail  of  obtaining  the  objects 
for  which  you  are  exerting  yourselves. 


GLOSSARY  OF  INDIAN  TERMS. 


[The  technical  Eastern  terms,  often  used  so  frequently  in  Indian  official 
papers,  are  but  sparingly  scattered  over  Lord  Metcalfe's  writings ;  and  the 
few  which  he  has  employed  are  for  the  most  part  explained;  but  the  fol- 
lowing definitions,  for  which  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Professor  Wilson's 
excellent  Vocabulary,  may  be  of  use  to  the  European  reader.] 

Bauteh — ^Division  of  the  crops  between  the  cultivator  and  the  landlord, 
or  Government. 

Bajra — A  description  of  grain  resembling  the  millet. 

Iksmooks — ^Hereditary  officers  under  the  Native  Administrations,  exercising 
chief  police  and  revenue  authority  over  a  district,  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  latter ;  holding  certain  rent-free  lands,  and  receiving  certain  fees 
as  the  remuneration  of  the  office. 

Le^ndeeas — ^Hereditaiy  revenue  accountants,  paid  by  certain  grants  of 
land. 

Duitukana — ^Fees  paid  to  the  officer  who  issues  a  writ  or  serves  a  warrant. 

Jaidee  (Jaidady^The  system  of  assigning  the  revenues  of  certain  lands 
for  the  payment  of  troops,  &c. 

if(flf/t^— Landed  proprietors,*  or  cultivators  having  an  hereditary  right  in 
the  land. 

Mokuddumi^^Hes^  men  of  the  village  corporations. 

Moofuiffs — ^The  lowest  grade  of  Native  Judges. 

Nuzzurana — ^Fees  or  fines  paid  on  assignments  of  revenue  or  succession 
to  lands  or  offices. 

FaieU — Head  men  of  native  villages. 

Futtcarrees — Coparceners,  or  shareholders  in  village  estates. 

Feishh(sA—TnhuiG  money ;  quit-rent  in  lieu  of  fixed  revenue. 

Taluiana—Eees  paid  to  revenue  agents. 
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MILITARY  FORCES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN.  Their  Constitution,  Adminis- 
tration, and  Government,  Military  and  Civil.  By  H. 
Byerley  Thomson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 
**  The  Laws  of  War  Affecting  Commerce  and  Shipping.'' 
8vo.     Price  1 5 J.  cloth. 

II. 
THE  FIBROUS  PLANTS  OF  INDIA  FITTED  FOR 
CORDAGE,    CLOTHING,   AND    PAPER.      By 
Dr.  J.  Forbes  Royle.    8vo.     Price  \^s.  cloth. 

III. 
GRACE  LEE.    By  Julia  Kavanagh,  Author  of"  Women 
of   Christianity,"    "Nathalie,"    "Daisy    Bums,'*     &c. 
Three  Volumes,  post  8vo.     Price  31J  bd.  cloth. 

IV. 

THORNEY  HALL :  A  Story  of  an  Old  Family.  By 
Holme  Lee,  Author  of  '^  Maude  Talbot/'  Small  post 
8vo.     Price  6j.  cloth. 

V. 

SERMONS.  By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson,  A.M., 
Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.     Post  8vo. 

VI. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  ASSAM.  By 
Capt.  John  Butler.    One  Volume  8vo,  with  Plates. 

VII. 

THE  BOMBAY  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  No.  I. 
Price  5/. 
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I. 

FOUR  YEARS  AT  THE  COURT  OF  HENRY  VIII. : 
Being  a  Selection  of  the  Despatches  of  Sebastian  Gius- 
TiNiAN,  Venetian  Ambassador,  1515-1519.  Translated 
by  Rawdon  Brown.  Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  Price 
One  Guinea,  cloth. 

'<  These  letters  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  customs  and  feelings,  the  ambi- 
tions and  intrigues,  which  prevailed  in  civilized  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  uxteenth 
century.  Apart  from  their  historical  value,  these  two  volumes  will  be  interesting  to 
those  who  seek  only  a  casual  amusement.  There  b  a  full  account  of  the  person  and 
demeanour  of  the  French  and  English  kings,  the  festivities  and  splendour  of  their 
respective  courts,  the  tidings  in  Chepe,  the  maskings  and  jousts  at  Greenwich  and 
Richmond,  the  mass  at  St.  Paul's,  the  hangings  and  quarterings  at  the  city  gates,  and 
the  entertainment  to  the  king  on  board  the  Venetian  galleys.  In  the  execution  of 
the  work,  great  care  and  learning  are  displayed  by  the  translator.** — Tima, 

*'  These  volumes  contain  genuine  matter  full  of  interest,  and  meet  valoable  in- 
formation, selected  from  a  new  store  with  not  a  little  tact  The  letters  throughout 
are  carefully  and  pleasantly  elucidated  by  the  notes  of  the  translator,  to  whom  the 
greatest  praise  and  thanks  are  due.  A  more  attractive  book  altogether  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  imagine.** — Examiner. 

^*  A  work  valuable  alike  to  the  antiquary  and  the  historian ;  m  fiill  of  anecdotes 
as  a  biography,  and  as  amusing  as  a  novel.** — Economist. 

**  Nowhere  is  there  contained  so  minute  a  picture  of  the  English  court  from  15 15  to 
15 19,  and  so  exact  an  account  of  the  European  intrigues  and  aUiances  of  that  time^  as 
are  comprised  in  this  correspondence.**— Pr^u. 

**  These  volumes  are  delightful  reading.** — Leader. 

II. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  LAW  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  By  Leone 
Levi,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Commercial  Law  of  the  World." 
8vo.     Price  I2j.  cloth. 

'<  Sound,  clear  and  practical.  The  topics  are,  international  commerce,  restraints 
on  trade,  patents,  copyright,  joint-stock  and  banking  companies,  partnership,  bills  of 
exchange,  and  limited  liability.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  statement,  in  popular 
language,  of  the  objects  and  effects  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  upon  transactions  of 
commerce  and  trade,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term.  Its  contents  are  strictly 
those  of  a  manual,  a  hand-book  for  law  chambers,  offices,  and  counting-houses; 
requisite  in  most  of  such  places,  and  superfluous  in  none.** — Athenaum. 

**We  recommend  to  all  merchants  and  tradesmen,  and  to  all  who  are  studying 
great  questions  of  social  reform,  this  Manual  of  Mercantile  Law.  Mr.  Levi  is  a  first- 
rate  authority,  and  in  this  book  he  states,  clearly  and  briefly,  what  all  the  legal  rules 
are  that  govern  mercantile  proceedings.  Its  simplicity  and  faithfulness  make  it  an 
extremely  serviceable  book." — Examiner. 

•'  Mr.  Levi's  treatment  of  the  subject  is  able,  lucid,  and  concise.  The  work  is 
replete  with  valuable  information,  admirably  arranged,  and  no  counting-house  library 
will  be  complete  which  does  not  possess  a  copy  ofit." — Morning  Chronicle. 

'*  We  have  been  struck  with  the  comprehensiveness,  clearness,  and  accuracy  of  the 
work."— G/o^^. 

**  An  admirable  work  of  its  kind,  and  for  those  for  whose  use  it  was  especially 
written." — Laiv  Times. 
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An  excellent  manual  of  mercantile  law." — Times. 
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III. 

THE  BHILSA  TOPES;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of 
Central  India.  By  Major  Cunningham.  One  Volume, 
8vo,  with  Thirty-three  Plates,  price  30^.  cloth. 

**  Of  the  Topes  opened  in  various  parts  of  India,  none  have  yielded  so  rich  a 
harvest  of  important  information  as  these  of  Bhilsa,  opened  by  Major  Cunningham 
and  Lieut.  Maisey ;  and  which  are  described)  with  an  abundance  of  highly  curious 
graphic  illustrations,  in  this  most  interesting  book.** — Examiner, 

<*  The  work  of  Major  Cunningham  contains  much  that  is  original,  and  preserves 
the  results  of  very  important  investigations.  The  variety  of  representations  in  bas-relieft 
is  unusually  large.  Not  only  are  religious  and  military  pageants,  ceremonies,  and  battles, 
depicted,  but  domestic  scenes  of  a  highly  interesting  character.** — Atbemtum, 

IV. 

SCHOOL  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  FAG  AT  A  PUBLIC 
AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOL.  By  George  Melly. 
Post  8vo.     Price  71.  cloth. 

*'  This  is  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  Author's  impressions  of  Harby,  or  life  at  a  Public 
School,  as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  public  Schoolman.  As  giving  a  vivid 
and  striking  picture  of  the  brighter  side  of  Public  School  life — the  ride  it  presents  to 
a  boy  blessed  with  good  spirits  aud  savoir  faire — the  volume  before  us  is  well  worthy 
of  public  attention.  To  those  who  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  scenes  it 
describes,  it  will  give  a  more  lively  and  far  more  correct  impression  of  the  Study  and 
the  Playground,  than  they  are  likely  to  receive  from  most  books  on  similar  topics. 
To  old  Harbeans  the  perusal  of  this  volume  will  be  like  a  visit  to  the  scenes  of  their 
boyhood.  The  interest  of  the  book  is  kept  up  to  the  end,  until  the  Fag  takes  leave 
of  Harby  and  we  of  him,  and  both  with  regret.** — Economist, 

"  There  is  spirit,  humour,  and  good  feeling  in  the  narrative.** — Standard. 

'*  This  volume  will  be  read  with  infinite  relish  i  it  is  a  capital  description  of  School 
Life.'* — Sunday  Times, 

V. 

THE  RUSSO-TURKISH  CAMPAIGNS  of  1828-9: 
With  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Eastern 
Question.  By  Col.  Chesney,  R. A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
Third  Edition.     Post  8vo,  with  Maps.     Price  125.  cloth, 

**  Colonel  Chesney  supplies  us  with  fUU  information  respecting  this  important 
period  of'  European  History,  and  with  an  accurate  description,  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  of  the  countries  which  form,  at  present,  the  theatre  of  yrzr,**-~Examner, 

**  Colonel  Chesney*s  work  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  is  the  best  military  account 
of  these  campaigns  that  we  have.** — Daily  News, 

VI. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  WESTERN  INDIA;  being  the 
Early  History  of  the  Factory  at  Surat,  of  Bombay,  &c. 
By  Philip  Anderson,  A.M.     8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

**  Ouaint,  curious,  and  amusing,  this  volume  describes,  from  old  manuscripts  and 
obscure  books,  the  life  of  English  merchants  in  an  Indian  factory.  It  contains  fresh 
and  amusing  gossip,  all  bearing  on  events  and  characters  of  historical  importance.** — 
j^tAenaum. 

*<  A  book  of  permanent  \zImc.^* '^Guardian. 
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VII. 

THE  LAWS  OF  WAR.  Affecting  Commerce  and 
Shipping.  By  H.  Byerley  Thomson,  Esq.,  B.A., 
Barrister  at  Law.  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  8vo. 
Price  4J.  6^.,  boards. 

"  Mr.  Thomson  treats  of  the  immediate  efiects  of  war  {  of  enemies  and  hostile 
property;  of  prizes  and  privateers;  of  licenses,  ransom,  recapture,  and  salvage;  of 
neutrality,  contraband  of  war,  blockade,  right  of  search,  armed  neutralities,  &c.,  8cc 
Such  books  as  this  are  essentially  necessary  to  tell  us  what  the  laws  of  nations  were, 
and  what  they  are  likely  to  become ;  and  merchants  will  find  Mr.  Thoni8on*s  book 
a  great  help.     It  is  a  well^dmed  and  appropriate  publication.**— fcoiBOMCt/. 

VIII. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  THERAPEUTICS; 
Considered  chieflv  with  reference  to  Articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  By  Edward  John  Waring,  M.ILC.S., 
H.E.I.C.S.  One  thick  Volume,  Foolscap  8vo.  (755  pp.) 
Price  I2S.  6d,  cloth. 

**  Mr.  Waring*s  Manual  presents  in  a  concise  form  the  iniormadon  which  the 
medical  man  requires  in  order  to  guide  him  in  prescribing  the  most  suitable  remedies ; 
and  it  will,  we  think,  obtain  hvour  with  the  medical  public,  for  the  extent  and  use- 
fulness of  its  information,  as  well  as  from  its  filling  a  gap  which  has  been  felt  hj 
many."  — Lancet, 

**  A  very  useful  work,  giving,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  opinions  of  the  standard  Fngiifh 
writers,  on  the  Therapeutic  employment  of  each  article  of  the  '  Materia  Medica.*  **— 
Mdko'Chintrgicai  Review, 

IX. 

MODERN  GERMAN  MUSIC.  By  Henry  F.  Chor- 
LEY,  Esq.     Two  Volumes,  post  8vo.    Price  21s. 

"  Mr.  Chorley  is  a  tourist  with  a  purpose ;  he  travels  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  shrines 
and  dwelling  places  of  the  art  which  he  loves,  and  on  which  he  here  expatiates.  He 
takes  with  him  a  power  of  appreciating  all  that  is  noble  in  art  and  worthy  in  the 
artist:  but  his  Hero  is  Mendelssohn,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimate 
knowledge." — Atberntum,  x. 

POINE  ;  or,  the  National  Songs  and  Legends  of  Roumania. 
Translated  from  the  Originals,  with  an  Introduction, 
and  Specimens  of  the  Music.  By  E.  C.  Grenville 
Murray,  Esq.  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  Price  7^.  td. 
cloth,  or  gj.  cloth  gilt. 

''  The  Doine  are  national  songs  of  Roumania,  which  have  been  collected  in  Wal- 
lachia,  and  are  now  offered  to  the  public  in  an  elegant  English  dress.  They  arc 
extremely  pretty  and  characteristic ;  and  no  one  can  glance  at  them  without  feeling  a 
deep  interest  in  a  people  who  can  feel  so  tenderly  and  nobly.  The  volume  is  tastefully 
executed." — Atken^um.  xi. 

POEMS :    By  William  Bell   Scott.      Fcap,  8vo,  with 

Three  Plates.     Price  $s,  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Scott  has  poetical  feeling,  keen  observation,  deep  thought,  and  a  command 
of  language.** — Spectator. 

'*  Poems  by  a  Painter,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  a  masculine  and  yigorous 
intellect.**—  Guardian, 
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XII. 

BALDER.     A  Poem.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Roman. 
Second   Edition,   with   Preface   by   the   Author.       One 
Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  ys.  bd.  cloth. 

"  Balder  is  the  type  of  intellect  en  wrapt  in  itKlf,  and  losing  sight  of  all  other  things 
either  in  earth  or  heaveii ;  he  is  aspiration  without  labour,  philosophy  without  ^th. 
We  can  believe  the  book  to  be  written  as  a  warning  of  the  terrible  issues  to  which 
ongoverned  ambition  and  a  selfish  pride  can  conduct  the  most  brilliant  qualities  which 
are  merely  intellectual.  Genius  is  unmistakeably  present  in  eyery  page  of  this  strange 
book.** — Froier'x  Magazine. 

XIII. 

THE  INSURRECTION  IN  CHINA.  By  Dr.  YVAN 
and  M.  CALLERY.  With  a  Supplementary  Account 
of  the  Most  Recent  Events.  By  John  Ox£nford. 
Third  Edition  J  Enlarged.  Post  8vo,  with  Chinese  Map 
and  Portrait,  js.  bd.j  cloth. 

'*  A  curious  book,  giving  a  lucid  account  of  the  ori^n  and  progress  of  the  civil  war 
now  raging  in  China,  bringing  it  down  to  the  present  ^zy,^*^  Blackwood's  Afagaxhu, 
**  The  book  can  scarcely  fail  to  find  a  curious  and  interested  public.**— ^/Anr^raM. 
**  An  interesting  publication,  full  of  curious  and  valuable  matcr,^* ~-^ Examiner. 

XIV. 

THE  CROSS  AND  THE  DRAGON;  or.  The  Fortunes 
of  Christianity  in  China;  with  notices  of  the  Secret 
Societies  of  the  Chinese.  By  J.  Kesson.  One  Volume, 
post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth 

*'  A  painstaking  and  conKientious  book.**— ^^f^ror. 
**  A  very  readable  outline  of  the  subject.**— ^icff^inv. 

XV 

MEMORANDUMS  MADE  IN  IRELAND.  By  Sir 
John  Forbes,  M.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Physician's 
Holiday."  Two  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations, 
price  i/.  is,  cloth. 

**  The  book  is  excellent,  and,  like  all  the  writings  of  its  author,  points  to  a  good 
purpose.  It  is  honest,  thought^!,  liberal,  and  kindly.  By  readers  of  all  grades  Dr. 
Forbes*8  volumes  will  be  read  with  pleasure.**— £arain/Mr. 

**  A  complete  handbook  of  the  sister  island.**— JV«w  S^uarterly  Review, 

XVI. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY.  Two  Essays  which 
obtained  the  Prizes  offered  by  Lady  Noel  Byron.  By 
MiCAiAH  Hill  and  C.  F.  Cornwallis.  One  Volume, 
post  8vo,  price  6x.  cloth. 

**  This  volume  is  the  best  existing  manual  of  the  subject  The  first  Essay  may  be 
said  to  compass  the  whole  round  of  the  subject,  with  its  statistics  presenting  a  manual 
of  the  sunding  facts  and  arguments.  The  other  is  remarkable  for  a  vigorous  por- 
traiture of  the  general  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency ;  and  it  has  a  novelty  and  force 
which  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  subject.**— ^^/tffor. 
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SSoriks  of  int.  2tus&{n. 

I. 

LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  and  PAINTING. 
With  15  Plates.     Crown  8vo,  price  Ss,  bd.  cloth. 

''  Mr.  Ruskin*s  Lectures  are  eloquent,  graphic,  and  impassioned ;  exposing  and 
ridiculing  some  of  the  vices  of  our  present  system  of  building,  and  exciting  his  hearers 
by  strong  motives  of  duty  and  pleasure  to  attend  to  architecture.  His  style  is  terse, 
vigorous,  and  sparkling,  and  his  book  is  both  animated  and  attriKtive.** — Econoaust. 

**  We  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  intelligent  persons  could  listen  to 
the  lectures,  however  they  might  differ  from  the  judgments  asserted  and  from 
the  general  propositions  laid  down,  without  an  elevating  influence  and  an  aroused 
enthusiasm.'' — Spectator, 

II. 

THE  STONES  OF  VENICE.     Now  complete,  in  Three 
Volumes  imperial  8vo,  with  53  Steel  Plates,  and  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Price  5/.  15/.  bd,  cloth. 

Each  Volume  may  be  bad  separately ^  vi%,  — 

Vot.     I.— THE  FOUNDATIONS,  with  21  Plates.     Price  2/.  as. 
Vol.    II.— the  SEA  STORIES,  with  ao  PUtes.     Price  a/.  %s. 
Vol.  III. -THE  FALL,  with  12  Plates.     Price  i/.  ii«.  td. 

*'  This  book  is  one  which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  could  have  written,  and  one  for 
which  the  world  ought  to  be  and  will  be  thankful.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  elo- 
quent, acute,  stimulating  to  thought,  and  fertile  in  suggestion.  It  shows  a  power  of 
practical  criticism  which,  when  fixed  on  a  definite  object,  nothing  absurd  or  evil  can 
withstand  ;  and  a  power  of  appreciation  which  has  restored  treasures  of  beauty  to  man- 
kind. It  will,  we  are  convinced,  elevate  taste  and  intellect,  raise  the  tone  of  moral  feel- 
ing, kindle  benevolence  towards  men,  and  increase  the  love  and  fear  of  God.** — Ttmex, 

*'  The  '  Stones  of  Venice*  is  the  production  of  an  earnest,  religious,  progressive, 
and  informed  mind.  The  author  of  this  essay  on  architecture  has  condensed  into  it  a 
poetic  apprehension,  the  fruit  of  awe  of  God  and  delight  in  nature  ;  a  knowledge, 
love,  and  just  estimate  of  art  ;  a  holding  fast  to  fact  and  repudiation  of  hearsay ;  an 
historic  breadth,  and  a  fearless  challenge  of  existing  social  problems;  whose  union  we 
know  not  where  to  find  paralleled.*' — Spectator. 

111. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURE  of  VENICE, 
Selected  and  Drawn  to  Measurement  from  the  Edifices, 
In  Parts  of  Folio  Imperial  size,  each  containing  Five 
Plates,  and  a  short  Explanatory  Text,  price  i/.  is.  each. 
Parts  One  to  Three  are  Published.  Fifty  India  Proofs 
only  are  taken  on  Atlas  Folio,  price  2/,  2j.  each  Part. 

IV. 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITEC- 
TURE,  AND  THE  TRUE  FUNCTIONS  OF 
THE  WORKMAN  IN  ART.  (Reprinted  from 
Chapter  6,  Vol.  2,  of  "  The  Stones  of  Venice.") 
Price  ba,  stitched. 
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V. 

MODERN  PAINTERS.  Imperial  8vo.  Vol.  I.  Fifth 
Edition^  lis.  cloth.    Vol.  II.    Third  Edition^  los.  6d.  cloth. 

**  Mr.  Ruskin*!  work  will  send  the  painter  more  than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature  j 
will  train  men  who  have  always  been  delighted  spectators  of  nature,  to  be  also  atten- 
dye  observers.  Our  critics  will  learn  to  admire,  and  mere  admirers  will  learn  how  to 
criticise :  thus  a  public  will  be  educated.** — Blachvood's  Magazine. 

''  A  very  extraordinary  and  delightful  book,  full  of  truth  and  goodness,  of  power  and 
beauty.** — North  British  Review. 

**  One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  on  art  which  has  appeared  in  our  time.**-~ 
EJitUfurgb  Revietu. 

*ii*  The  Third  Volume  is  in  preparation. 

VI. 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  With 
Fourteen  Etchings  by  the  Author.    Imp.  8vo,  i/.  is.  cloth. 

''By  the  'Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,*  we  understand  Mr.  Ruskin  to  mean 
the  seven  fundamental  and  cardinal  laws,  the  observance  of  and  obedience  to  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  architect  who  would  deserve  the  name.  The  politician,  the 
moralist,  the  divine,  will  find  in  it  ample  store  of  instructive  matter,  as  well  as  the 
artist.** — Examiner, 

VII. 

THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE: 
Considered  in  some  of  its  relations  to  the  Prospects  of 
Art     8vo.     Price  is.  sewed« 

"  An  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Gothic  architecture.** — Engliih  Churchman. 

VIII. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM.    8vo.,  2s.  sewed. 

"  We  wish  that  this  pamphlet  might  be  largely  read  by  our  art-patrons,  and 
studied  by  our  art-critics.  There  is  much  to  be  collected  from  it  which  is  very  import- 
ant to  remember.** — Guardian. 

IX. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER ;  or,  The 
Black  Brothers.  With  22  Illustrations  by  Richard 
Doyle.     2x.  6d. 

<*  This  flttle  fiiry  tale  is  by  a  master  hand.  The  story  has  a  charming  moral,  and 
the  writing  is  so  excellent,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  it  will  give  most  plea- 
sure to,  the  very  wise  man  or  the  very  simple  child.**— •£;ram/ff«r. 

X. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SHEEP- 
FOLDS.      8V0.,  15. 
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aBlot6s  of  int.  'St^jbacbnag. 

I. 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  RING  j  Or,  the  Histoiy  of  Prince 
Giglio  and  Prince  Bulbo.  By  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh. 
With  58  Cuts  drawn  by  the  Author.    3rd  Edit.    Price  5^. 

^  Let  all  seeker*  after  the  witdest  and  most  wonderful  extraTagance — all  lovers  of 
uncompromising  holiday  fun,  rejoice  over  the  Christmas  book  furnished  this  year  by 
Mr.  Thackeray.  It  is  a  most  humorous  and  pleasant  little  book,  and  illustrated  by 
the  author  with  a  profusion  of  comical  pictures,  which  nobody  could  have  done  so 

**  We  have  not  met  with  so  good  a  Fairy  Tale  since  Mr.  Ruskin's ;  that  was 
seriously,  this  is  comically,  poetical,  with  no  lack  of  quiet  satire.  It  is  a  most  senrible 
piece  of  nonsense — a  thoroughly  light-hearted  and  lively  Christmas  book  for  boys  and 
girls,  old  and  young.** — Atbeiutum, 

"  A  book  of  broad  fun,  with  here  and  there  sly  strokes  of  satire.  The  wisdom  that 
breathes  firom  its  pages  is  the  wisdom  that  sounds  in  a  hearty  laugh.**— ^^p€rr«r«r. 

II. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  HUMOURISTS  OF 
THE  i8th  century.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
Esq.,  Author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  **  The  Newcomes,"  &c. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  price  los.  6^.,  cloth. 

**  To  those  who  attended  the  lectures,  the  book  will  be  a  pleasant  reminiscence,  to 
others  an  excidng  novelty.  The  style — clear,  idiomatic,  fbrable,  fimiliar,  but  never 
slovenly ;  the  searching  strokes  of  urcasm  or  irony  j  the  occanonal  flashes  of  generous 
scorn ;  the  touches  of  pathos,  pity,  and  tenderness ;  the  morality  tempered  but  never 
weakened  by  experience  and  sympathy ;  the  felicitous  phrases,  the  striking  anecdotes, 
the  passages  of  wise,  practical  reflection ;  all  these  lose  much  less  than  we  could  have 
expected  from  the  absence  of  the  voice,  manner,  and  look  of  the  lecturer.**—  Spectator. 

**  What  fine  things  the  lectures  contain  !  What  eloquent  and  subtle  uyings,  what 
wise  and  earnest  writing !  How  delightful  are  their  turns  of  humour ;  with  what  a 
touching  eflfect,  in  the  graver  passages,  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  man  comes  out ;  and 
how  vividly  the  thoughts  are  painted,  as  it  were,  in  graphic  and  characteristic  words.** 
— Examiner  111, 

ESMOND.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Esq.    Second  Edition, 
3  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  reduced  to  151.  cloth. 

**  Mr.  Thackeray  has  selected  for  his  hero  a  very  noble  type  of  the  cavalier  soften- 
ing into  the  man  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  his  heroine  one  of  the  sweetest 
women  that  ever  breathed  from  canvas  or  from  book,  since  Raflaelle  painted  and 
Shakepeare  wrote.  The  style  is  manly,  clear,  terse,  and  vigorous,  reflecting  every 
mood — pathetic,  grave,  or  sarcastic — of  the  writer.** — Spectator, 

**  In  quiet  richness, '  Esmond  *  mainly  resembles  the  old  writers ;  as  it  does  also  in 
weight  of  thought,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  poetry  of  the  heart  and  brain.** — Fraser^g 
Magazine,  jy, 

THE  KICKLEBURYS  ON  THE  RHINE.  By  Mr. 
M.  A.  Titmarsh.  With  15  Cuts.  Third  Edition. 
Price  5^.  plain,  and  js.  6d.  coloured. 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY,  Esq. 
Engraved  by  Francis  HoU,  from  a  Drawing  by  Samuel 
Laurence.     India  Proofs,  2/.  zs.  -,  Prints,  i/.  is. 
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VILLETTE.  By  CURRER  BELL,  Author  of  "Jane 
Eyre,"  "  Shirley,"  &c.  In  Three  Volumes,  post  8vo, 
reduced  to  iff.  cloth. 

**  This  book  would  have  made  Currer  Bell  famous  had  she  not  been  already.  It 
retrieves  all  the  ground  she  lost  in  '  Shirley,*  and  it  will  engage  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  *  Jane  Eyre,*  for  it  has  all  the  best  qualities  of  that  remarkable  book.  There  is 
throughout  a  charm  of  freshness  which  is  infinitely  delightful :  freshness  in  observa- 
don,  freshness  in  feeling,  freshness  in  expression.**— -Li/^tfr^  Gazette. 

*'  This  novel  amply  susuins  the  fame  of  the  author  of  'Jane  Eyre*  and  *  Shirley ' 
as  an  original  and  powerful  writer.  *  Villette  *  is  a  most  admirably  written  novel, 
everywhere  original,  everywhere  shrewd,  and  at  heart  every  where  kindly.**— fjr^miif^r. 

**  The  tale  is  one  of  the  affections,  and  remarkable  as  a  picture  of  manners.  A 
burning  heart  glows  throughout  it,  and  one  brilliantly  distinct  character  keeps  it 
alive.** — Atbenaum,  i 

II. 

SHIRLEY ;  a  Tale.  By  Currer  Bell.  A  new  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  bs.  cloth. 

"  The  peculiar  power  which  was  to  greatly  admired  in  <  Jane  Eyre  *  is  not  absent 
from  this  book.  It  possesses  deep  interest,  and  an  irresistible  grasp  of  reality.  There 
is  a  vividness  and  distinctness  of  conception  in  it  quite  marvellous.  The  power  of 
graphic  delineation  and  expression  is  intense.  There  are  scenes  which,  for  strength 
and  delicacy  of  emorion,are  not  transcended  in  the  range  of  English  fiction.** — Examiner, 

** '  Shirley  *  is  an  admirable  book ;  genuine  English  in  the  independence  and  up- 
rightness of  the  tone  of  thought,  in  the  purity  of  heart  and  feeling  which  pervade  it, 
in  the  masculine  vigour  of  its  conception  of  character.** — Morning  Chronicle. 

<*  <  Shirley  *  is  very  clever.  The  faculty  of  graphic  description,  strong  imagination, 
fervid  and  masculine  diction,  analytic  skill,  all  are  visible.  Gems  of  rare  thought  and 
glorious  passion  shine  here  and  there  throughout  the  volumes.**— Tini^i. 

III. 

JANE  EYRE  :  an  Autobiography.  By  Currer  Bell. 
Fourth  Edition.      Crown  8vo,  ox.  cloth. 

'<  <  Jane  Eyre  *  is  a  remarkable  production.  Freshness  and  originality,  truth  and 
passion,  singular  felicity  in  the  description  of  natural  scenery,  and  in  the  analyxation 
of  human  diought,  enable  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out  from  the  mass,  and  to  assume 
its  own  place  in  the  bright  field  of  romantic  literature.  We  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  raciness  and  ability  of  the  work,  by  the  independent  sway  of  a  thoroughly 
original  and  unworn  pen,  by  the  masculine  current  of  noble  thoughts,  and  the  un- 
flinching disse.tion  of  the  dark  yet  truthful  character.**— 77m«i. 

IV. 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  and  AGNES   GREY.      By 

Ellis  and  Acton  Bell.  With  a  Selection  of  their  Literary  Re- 
mains, and  a  Biographical  Notice  of  both  Authors,  by  Currer  Bell. 
Crown  8vo,  6/.  clotn. 

V. 

POEMS.    By  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.    ^s.  cloth. 
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int.  <!EffD9ntu^s  ip(ctions. 

I. 

NANETTE  AND  HER  LOVERS.  By  Talbot 
GwYNNE,  Author  of  "  The  School  for  Fathers,"  **  Silas 
Barnstarke,"  &c.  One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  reduced  to 
5j.  cloth. 

**  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  so  perfect  a  work  of  literary  art  as 
*  Nanette  *  for  many  a  long  day ; .  or  one  in  which  every  character  is  so  thoroughly 
worked  out  in  so  short  a  space,  and  the  interest  concentrated  with  so  much  effect  and 
truthfulness.** — Britannia. 

**  It  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  a  more  pleasing  skeu:h,  or  a  more  Interesting 
heroine  than  Nanette.**— <S«/r. 

'*  In  Nanette's  simple  faith,  affectionate  nature,  and  honest,  earnest  conduct,  there 
is  a  very  striking  and  pleasing  delineation  of  character.**— L//^<»^  Gazttu. 

II. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  SILAS  BARNSTARKE. 
By  Talbot  Gwynne.  One  Volume,  crown  8vo., 
reduced  to  51.  cloth. 

"  The  gradual  growth  of  the  sin  of  covetousnets,  its  temporary  disturbance  by  the 
admixture  of  a  softer  passion,  and  the  pangs  of  remorse,  are  portrayed  with  high 
dramatic  effect,  resembling  in  tome  scenes  the  gigantic  majesty  of  ancient  Tragedy.**  — 
John  Bull, 

*<  A  story  possessing  an  interest  so  tenacious  that  no  one  who  ^commences  It  will 
easily  leave  the  perusal  MTAmtAit^** -^Standard, 

"  A  book  of  high  aim  and  unquestionable  power.**— ^jr^mmrr. 

III. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  FATHERS ;  An  Old  English  Story. 
By  T.  GwYNNE.     Crown  8vo.     Reduced  to  5;.  cloth. 

'<  The  pleasantest  tale  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.  It  is  a  story  of  the  TatUr 
and  Spectator  days,  and  is  very  fitly  associated  with  that  time  of  good  English  literature 
by  its  manly  feeling,  direct,  unaffected  manner  of  writing,  and  nicely  managed,  well- 
turned  narradve.  The  descriptions  are  excellent;  some  of  the  country  painting 
is  as  fresh  as  a  landscape  by  Constable,  or  an  idyl  by  Alfred  Tennyson.**— ^/r«;n^. 

<<  <  The  School  for  Fathers  *  is  at  once  highly  amusing  and  deeply  interesting^full 
of  that  genuine  humour  which  is  half  pathos — and  written  with  a  freshness  of  feel- 
ing and  raciness  of  style  which  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  tale  in  the  Vicar  of  JfVaktJield 
KhooW^—Britaftfiia, 

IV. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  DREAMERS.     By  T.  Gwynne. 

Crown  8vo.     Reduced  to  51.  cloth. 

"  The  master-limner  of  the  follies  of  mankind,  the  author  of  *  The  School  for 
Fathers,*  has  produced  another  tale  abounding  with  traits  of  exquisite  humour  and 
sallies  of  sparkling  wit.**— yoi>n  Bull. 

**  A  story  which  inculcates  a  sound  and  sensible  moral  in  a  manner  equally  delight- 
ful and  effective.**— Afor»/»|r  Post. 

**  A  powerfully  and  skilfully  written  book,  intended  to  show  the  mischief  and 
danger  of  following  imagination  instead  of  judgment  in  the  practical  business  of  life.*' 
-"Literary  Ga%ette. 

♦ — « 
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I. 
COUNTERPARTS ;    or,    THE  CROSS  OF   LOVE. 
By  the  Author  of   "  Charles  Auchester."    Three 
Volumes,  post  8vo.     Reduced  to  151.  cloth. 

'*  *  Two  forms  that  differ,  in  order  to  correspond  ;  *  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  *  Counterpart.^  This  text  of  Coleridge  introduces  us  to  the  work,— foretelling  its 
depth  ot  purpose  and  grandeur  of  design.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  acknow- 
ledged subject  of  romance,  are  here  analysed  as  well  as  chronicled.**— <Stfif. 

"  There  are,  in  this  novel,  animated  and  clever  conversadons,  sparkling  descrip. 
dons,  and  a  general  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art— especially  the  sea 
and  music.**— G/o^tf. 

*<  We  can  promise  the  reader  an  abundantly  pleasing  and  intellectiial  repast.  The 
incidents  of  the  story  are  numerous  and  remarkable,  and  some  of  them  are  disdn  • 
guished  by  a  rare  originality.**— Afornin^  j^dvertiser, 

*<*  Counterparts  *  is  superior  to  *  Charles  Auchester*  In  style  and  matter.*^— 
Literary  Gazette, 

II. 

MAUDE  TALBOT.    By  Holme  Lee.     Three  Volumes, 

post  8vo.     Reduced  to  i^s.  cloth. 

'*  A  wellfWrought  and  really  admirable  work  of  iicdon,  of  a  solid  and  very  thought- 
ful kind.  Great  skill  is  shown  in  the  development  of  character  j  the  persons  of 
the  tale  are  very  disdnct  and  real.'* — Examiner. 

*  Maude  Talbot*  must  take  rank  as  a  superior  novel ;  and  it  will  excite  and  reward 
attendon.** — Atbenaum, 

III. 

AMBROSE  :  THE  SCULPTOR.  An  Autobiography  of 
Artist-Life.  By  Mrs.  Robert  Cartwright,  Author  of 
«  Christabelle,"  &c.    Two  Vols.,  Post  8vo. 

*'  This  novel  is  written  in  a  very  earnest  spirit,  and  its  matter  b  interesdng.** — 
JExaminer, 

**  There  are  well-conceived  characten  and  striking  incidents  in  Mrs.  Cartwright*s 
talc.**— Literary  Gazette. 

**  An  impassioned  noNtiy  ^Atbenaum. 

IV. 

THE  HEIR  OF  VALLIS.  By  William  Mathews, 
Esq.     Three  Volumes,  post  8vo. 

'*  The  *  Heir  of  Yallis  *  must  win  for  itself  an  exalted  niche  among  the  novels  of 
the  year.  The  wridng  is  clear  and  forcible,  the  characters  are  worked  out  with 
power  and  distinctness,  and  the  plot  is  elaborated  without  detracdng  from  its  effect.** 
— Britannia, 

V. 

AVILLION,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Olive,"  '^  The  Head  of  the  Family,"  &c.  Three 
Volumes,  post  8vo. 

**  *  Avillion*  is  a  beaudfiil  and  fanciful  story ;  and  the  rest  make  agreeable  reading. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  unquickened  by  true  feelingy  exquisite  taste,  and  a  pure  and 
vivid  itMgiMtioo  "'^Examiner. 

*'  These  volumes  form  altogether  as  pleasant  and  fanciful  a  miscellany  as  has  often 
been  given  to  the  tniblic  in  these  latter  days.** — Athenaum. 
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aSKorlis  of  int.  Hdgli  f^ttnt. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LEIGH  HUNT :  with 
Reminiscences  of  Friends  and  Contemporaries.  3  vols, 
post  8vo,  15X.  cloth. 

**  These  volumes  coi\taiii  a  personal  recollecdon  of  the  literature  and  politicst  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  men  and  politicians,  of  the  last  fifty 
years.**— ^J^rtf/0r. 

II. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  BOOKS.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  lox.  cloth. 

**  A  book  for  a  parlour-window,  for  a  summer*s  eye,  for  a  warm  fireside,  for  a  half- 
hour's  leisure,  for  a  whole  day*s  luxury }  in  any  and  every  possible  shape  a  channing 
companion.*' — fFestminster  Rtview. 

III. 

IMAGINATION  AND  FANCY.     51.  cloth. 

**  The  very  essence  of  the  sunniest  qualities  of  the  English  poets.** — jitlst, 

IV. 

WIT  AND  HUMOUR.     51.  cloth. 

'*  A  book  at  once  exhilaradng  and  suggestive.**^^/i«»4rMii. 

V. 

A  JAR  OF  HONEY  FROM  MOUNT  HYBLA.     51. 

VI. 

TABLE  TALK.     31.  bd.  cloth. 

**  Precisely  the  book  we  would  take  as  a  companion  on  the  green  lane  walk.**— (7/»^. 


iniss  lEtabanagjb^s  iFemale  33iograp]bies. 

I. 

WOMEN  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  EXEMPLARY  FOR 
PIETY  AND  CHARITY.  By  Julia  Kavanagh. 
Post  8vo,  with  Portraits.  Price  I2x.  in  embossed  cloth, 
gilt  edges. 

*'  A  more  noble  and  dignified  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  her  sex  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  than  this  work,  to  which  the  gifted  authoress  has  brought  talents  of  no 
ordinary  range,  and,  more  than  all,  a  spirit  of  eminent  piety.**— C6vrc^  of  EngUmd 
Quarterly  Review. 

II. 

WOMAN  IN  FRANCE  DURING  THE  i8th  CEN- 
TURY.  By  Julia  Kavanagh.  2  vols,  post  8vo, 
with  Eight  Portraits.     I2x.  in  embossed  cloth. 

'*  Miss  Kavanagh  has  undertaken  a  delicate  task,  and  she  has  performed  it  on  the 
whole  with  discretion  and  judgment.  Her  volumes  may  lie  on  any  drawing-room 
table  without  scandal,  and  may  be  read  by  all  but  her  youngest  countrywomen  without 
ritk.**  ^^uarter /y  Review, 
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®rUntai. 
I. 

BOYD'S  TURKISH  INTERPRErtR :  a  Grammar  of 
the  Turkish  Language.     8vo.     Price  I2x. 

II. 

CRAWFURD'S  GRAMMAR  AND  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  MALAY  LANGUAGE.  2  vols.  8vo, 
361.  cloth. 

III. 

BAILLIE'3  LAND  TAX  OF  INDIA,  According  to  the 
Moohummudan  Law.     8vo,  price  6x.  cloth. 

IV. 

IRVING'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CASTE. 
Post  Svo,  price  51.  cloth. 

V. 

DR.  ROYLE  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  COM- 
MERCE  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA.  Svo,  i8x. 
cloth. 

VI.- 

KELAART'S  PRODROMUS  FAUN^  ZEYLANIC^. 
Svo.     Price  I  ox.  6d.  cloth. 

VII. 

GINGELL'S  CEREMONIAL  USAGES  OF  THE 
CHINESE.     Imperial  Svo,  price  lox.  6d.  cloth. 

VIII. 

SMYTH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGNING  FAMILY 
OF  LAHORE.     With  Portraits.     Sva    Price  I2j. 

IX. 

BOMBAY  GOVERNMENT  RECORDS. 

No.    1.— ON   THE    SUPPLY   OF  WATER   TO  BOMBAY. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.     Price  9/. 
No.   a.— REPORT   OF    THE   SOUTHERN   DISTRICT    OF 

THE  SURAT  COLLECTORATE.    Price  6i/. 
No.  3.— ON  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF   FORAS   LANDS  IN 

BOMBAY.    With  Maps.    Price  4/. 
No.  4.— REPORT  ON  THE  COLLECTORATE  OF  SHOLA- 

POREy  and  Statistical  Report  of  Cambay.    Price  is. 
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I. 

DOUBLEDAY'S  TRUE   LAW  OF   POPULATION. 

Third  Edition,  Svo,  lox.  cloth. 

II. 

SWAINSON'S  ACCOUNT  OF  AUCKLAND,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Post  8vo,  with  a  View  and  Coloured  Map, 
6s,  cloth. 

III. 

McCANN'S  TWO  THOUSAND  MILES'  RIDE 
THROUGH  THE  ARGENTINE  PROVINCES, 
&c.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations.    Price  24s.  cloth. 

IV. 

LAURIE'S  SECOND  BURMESE  WAR.  A  Narra- 
TivE  of  THE  Operations  at  Rangoon.  Post  8vo, 
with  Map,  Plans,  and  Views.    Price  loj.  6d,  cloth. 

V. 

LAURIE'S  PEGU  :  A  Narrative  of  the  Concluding  Opera- 
tions of  the  Second  Burmese  War.     One  thick  volume, 
post.  8vo,  with  numerous  Plans  and  Views.     Price  141.       j 
cloth.  ' 

VI. 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  LIFE.  By  a 
Fur  Trader.     Post  8vo,  price  js.  cloth. 

VII. 

ROWCROFT'S  TALES  OF  THE  COLONIES ;  or. 
The  Adventures  of  an  Emigrant.  Fifth  Edition. 
6s.  cloth. 

VIII. 

DALLAS'S  POETICS:  AN  ESSAY  ON  POETRY. 
Crown  8vo.     Price  gs.  cloth. 

IX. 

GOETHE'S  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  ECKER- 
MANN.  Translated  by  John  Oxenford.  2  vols, 
post  8vo,  loj.  cloth. 
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STEINMETZ'S  NOVITIATE  ;  or,  The  Jesuit  in 
Training  :  being  a  Year  among  the  English  Jesuits. 
Third  Edition^  post  8vo,  51.  cloth. 

"  This  is  a  remarkable  book.  It  describes  with  a  welcome  minuteness,  the  daily 
nightly,  hourly  occupations  of  the  Jesuit  Novidates  of  Stonyhurst,  their  religious 
exercises  and  manners,  in  priyate  and  together ;  and  depicts  with  considerable  acute- 
ness  and  power,  the  conflicts  of  an  intelligent,  susceptible,  honest-purposed  spirit,  while 
passing  through  such  a  j^rocen,**— British  S^uarterly  Review, 

A  CONVERTED  ATHEIST'S  TESTIMONY  TO 
THE  TRUTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Fourth 
Edition  J  fcap.  8vo,  y,  cloth. 

**  A  yery  interesting  account  of  the  experience  of  an  intelligent  and  sincere  mind 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  We  can  honestly  recommend  the  book  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers.** — Eclectic  Review. 

EVANS'  (REV.  R.  W.)  RECTORY  OF  VALEHEAD. 
Fourteenth  Edition j  y.  cloth. 

MORISON'S    RELIGIOUS    HISTORY    OF    MAN. 

Second  Edition.     Fcap,  31.  cloth. 

ELEMENTARY  WORKS  on  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 
Uniform  in  fcap.  8vo,  half-bound. 

I.— OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY,     n.  6d. 

IL— PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,     is.  6d. 

III.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES,     ax. 

IV. — QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  on  thk  Arrangkmknts  and  Relations  or 
SoaAL  Lirx.    2x.  6d. 

v.— OUTLINES  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING,    zs, 

VI.— WHAT  AM  I  ?   WHERE  AM  I  ?    WHAT  OUGHT  I  TO  DO  ?  &c. 
IX.  tewed. 

**  The  author  of  these  various  manuals  of  the  social  sciences  has  the  art  of  stating 
clearly  the  abstruse  points  of  political  economy  and  metaphysics,  and  making  them 
level  to  every  understanding.**— fconom/xf. 

PARENTS'  CABINET  of  Amusement  and  Instruc- 
tion.   In  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  2s.  6d. 

LITTLE  STORIES  from  the  Parlour  Printing  Press. 
By  the  Author  of  the  "  Parents'  Cabinet."     2s.  cloth. 
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aSorfts  of  yractfcal  Infotmatfon. 


I. 

LEVPS  COMMERCIAL  LAW  OF  THE  WORLD. 
2  Vols.  Royal  4to.     Price  6/.  cloth. 

II. 

THE  BRITISH  OFFICER;  his  Position, Duties,  Emo- 
luments, AND  Privileges.  By  J.  H.  Stocqueler. 
8vo,  15X.  cloth  extra. 

III. 

HUGHES'S  DUTIES  OF  JUDGE  ADVOCATES. 
Post  8vo,  7x.,  cloth. 

IV. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL'S  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSER- 
VATIONS  MADE  AT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD 
HOPE.     4to.  with  Plates.     Price  4/.  4^.,  cloth. 

V. 

DARWIN'S    GEOLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS    on 

Coral  Reefs,  Volcanic  Islands,  and  on  South 
America.  8vo,  with  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts, 
I  ox.  bd.  cloth. 

VI. 

PIDDINGTON'S  SAILOR'S  HORN -BOOK  OF 
STORMS.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  lOi.  6^/.,  with  Charts 
and  Storm-Cards. 

VII. 

PIDDINGTON'S  CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT  HUR- 
RICANES,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  PLAIN 
SAILORS.      8vo,   7x.    With  Storm-Cards. 

VIII 

GREEN'S    BRITISH    MERCHANTS'    ASSISTANT. 

containing  : — 

Part  I.— TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  INTEREST  at  3,  3I,  4,  4I,  and  5  per  cent. 
Part  II.— TABLES  OF  INTEREST  ON  EXCHEQUER  BILLS,  at  from   i*^., 

to  3|^.  per  cent,  per  d/'em. 
Part  IIL     TABLES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  STOCK,  BROKERAGE, 

commission,  freight,  INSURANCE,  &c. 

Roy.  8vo,  i/.  I IX.  bd.y  cloth.  (Each  part  maybe  had  separately). 


London:    rRiNTin  by  stewart  and  mvrray,  old  ■ailby. 
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